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Look who’s blowing 
our TRUMPET! 


Look at a copy of 


The Head of the Family 


by Clayton Barbeau 


and you'll know why. 


“We both rad THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 
by Clayton Barbeau and found it to be an extra- 
ordinarily good book. It was so good and so 
unusual that we are going to make a special effort 
to have all of the people in the Christian Family 
Movement read it. 

“Tt is the first time we found a book so well written 
and with such excellent content. It will serve no 
useful purpose to make comparisons with other 
books in this field, but it is the first one we have 
found that expresses the doctrine so clearly and 
in such a masculine fashion. 


“We congratulate you for publishing it.” 


Pat and Patty Crowley 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT 


“At long last a father has written a truly virile 
book on Christian marriage and family. THE 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY by Clayton Barbeau 
is truly a milestone in the development of Catholic 
literature on family life. No Christian father can 
afford not to read it. With the publication of this 
work we read a Catholic layman who is deeply 
versed in the sacred scriptures and applies the 
words of Christ and his Apostles without false 
pietism to the modern world.” 


Henry V. Sattler, C.Ss.R. 
FAMILY LIFE BUREAU, N.C.W.C. 


AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 27th, wherever good books are sold. 
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Georges Rouault: My Friend and Teacher, by Andre Girard 
La Dolce Vita: Fellini's Diagnosis of the Modern World, 
by Richard A. Duprey 

Emotional Blackmail: An Artist’s Indictment of Propaganda, 
by Jerzy Peterkiewicz 

The Organ Grinder and the Cockatoo: An Introduction to 
E. E. Cummings, by John Logan 

The Royal Society of Literature, by Derek Stanford 


FICTION 


Man of God, by John Reishman 
The Dry River Bed, a radio play, by Muriel Spark 
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POETRY 


Seated Christ, by James Bonk 

To My Mother, by Samuel Hazo 

Note from a Short Story, by Sister Maura, S.S.N.D. 
A Sound Departure, by Peter L. Simpson 

Painting an Old Apartment, by James Bonk 


COMMENTARY 


Stop Pushing! by Dan Herr 

Off the Cuff, by Joel Wells 

Cross Section: The Catholic Contribution to the Arts, 

discussed by Frank O'Malley, Robert O. Bowen, Francis Sweeney, 
S.]., Charles A. Brady, and Raymond Roseliep 

The Wandering Critic: News and Previews from Abroad 


CRITICISM 


Films, by John Fitzgerald 

Theatre, by Leo Brady 

Art, by Adelaide Garvin 

Music, by Paul Hume 

Book Reviews 

Fiction Briefs, by Doris Grumbach 

Young Reader’s Bookshelf, by Mary Louise Hector 


Summer Squall, a photograph, by Rodney Galarneau 


... ‘by great authors the many are drawn 


up into unity...’’ 


JOHN HENRY CARDINAL NEWMAN 


The Cardinal Newman revised edition of the now widely used Adventures 
in Literature program, grades 9-12, perfectly illustrates this profound 
quote. For here in these four anthologies are the great writers of past and 
present; here are the great words they have formed in prose and poetry ; 
and here are the great ideas which, when taught to the many—high schocl 
students—draw them and us, who teach, into that unity of understanding 
and appreciation that is truly the function of good literature. 


It is an impossible task to underline all the attractions of these books. Some 
teachers would pick The Merchant of Venice, (grade 9); or Julius Caesar, 
(grade 10); others would select Our Town, (grade 11); or Murder in the 
Cathedral, (grade 12); still others would prefer the poetry of the Amer- 
icans: Frost, Sandburg, Masters, Millay, Merton, (grade 11); or the 
romantics of English literature (grade 12); Wherever you look there is 
quality, abundance, and great authors; and we “are drawn up into unity” 
by their power. 


To top it all—if such high peaks can be topped—each anthology has a 
teacher’s manual, a booklet of reading tests, and an album of literature 
recordings to make the literature experience for each grade a full and 
complete one, for student and teacher. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD Catholic Department 


New York and Burlingame 
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A—ST. FRANCIS STATUE. Abstract wooden carving 
imported, 614” high ................ were $6.00 


B—ROCKING CHAIR MADONNA. Mexican carving 
in natural tropical cedar wood by Jose Pinal, 7” x 6” 


jinede di dveaKii encase genet Tree 
C—ST. THERESE PLAQUE. Mounted on wood with 
pyenpenn Tey FS” MO ww ok acc inv alnns . .$2.50 


(AVAILABLE IN 100 SUBJECTS — WRITE FOR 
FREE PLAQUE LIST) 


D—HOUSE BLESSING CROSS. Painted on wood 5” 


ere eee eer rer TT 1 Saheb enkien ee 
E-CONTEMPORARY CRUCIFIX. Dark bronze Cor- 
pus on rosewood cross, 5” x 334” ...... 2+ -$2.50 
F_VIRGO MARIA MEDAL. French import by famous 
Fernand Py, 114” in diameter .............. $3.00 
G—ALPHA-OMEGA AND CHI RHO MEDAL. Sterling 
see. 2 i GE ) 5 secre $1.75 


(WRITE FOR FREE MEDAL CATALOG) 
H—HOLY SPIRIT MEDAL. Sterling Silver, 1’’ diameter 


sak ww seul aarinsalc a av ascel Wykiaab alia od saan tea $2.00 
J—TODDLER’S ROSARY. Multicolor wooden beads 
OO TIE oie d cckendcteanicimadwcenee $2.50 
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300 South Wabash 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: HArrison 7-0896 


Please send the following items 
advertised in The Critic: 








Description 











Illinois residents add 4% sales tax 
* Mailing charges 
TOTAL PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


25¢ up to $2.50 order 
50¢ from $2.51 to $5.00 order 
$1.00 over $5.00 order 


WRITE FOR FREE ART CATALOG—Department CR 
: 3 


*Mailing 
Charges 





Expressly Designed 


for people 
who hate 
book clubs 








Thomas More Book Club 


eegreragues our friend above with the patrician profile does 

not consider himself the book club joining type. One is 
perfectly capable, he will maintain with an exquisite snort, 
of selecting books without assistance. And who would dare 
to say him nay? But, could you see the whole of him, our 
hero would be revealed possessed of not just one, but a 
matched pair of Achilles’ heels: he has a wallet of the fre- 
quently empty sort, and after his dervish efforts to replenish 
it, he finds little or no time to idle about in bookstores select- 
ing those books he is so perfectly capable of choosing. 


oR, if he is willing to put up with a touch of paradox, 

need he. The path out of his quandary leads directly 
to the Thomas More Book Club—the book club expressly 
designed to minister to the economic and cultural needs of 
the Catholic reader who hates book clubs but loves good 
reading more. It does so by offering members maximum 
freedom of choice and maximum savings. 


ENERALLyY, two books are offered each month at special 

selection prices which mean savings of never less than 
25%, often much more, up to 50%! Members are allowed 
ample time to select both, one, or none of the books offered. 
No minimum number of books need be taken; membership 
may be canceled at any time. 


VEN with his freedom thus assured and the allure of sub- 

stantial savings duly considered, our friend may still be 
skeptical about joining a book club. And rightly so, for who 
wants to save on books one doesn’t want in the first place. 


on this is where the Thomas More Book Club comes 

briskly to the rescue. Its selections are consistently the 
best in Catholic literature, the sort of books that our friend 
—and every other selective Catholic reader—would choose 


4 


for himself, if he had the time and could benefit from the 
savings made possible by quantity buying. 


r YOU appreciate and read—or would like to read—the 

work of such authors as Christopher Dawson, John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., Francois Mauriac, Romano Guar- 
dini, Jacques Maritain, Thomas Merton, Dr. Karl Stern, 
Daniel-Rops, Barbara Ward, Philip Hughes, Evelyn Waugh, 
Gerald Vann, Paul Horgan, Ronald Knox, Sven Stolpe and 
the other top-ranking Catholic authors and scholars of the 
world, then the Thomas More Book Club is for you. In the 
course of a year you will be offered the best in fiction, his- 
tory, world affairs, theology, philosophy, biography, apolo- 
getics, spiritual reading, and even an occasional fine refer- 
ence work. You will be kept in touch with the best in con- 
temporary Catholic literature via the Club’s attractive 
monthly Newsletter; you will save from 25% to 50% on 
every book that you decide to buy. 


A* THIS without obligation, without high pressure, and 
with a maximum of convenience—join now on the 
coupon below. 


mae a ee eee 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 








Please enroll me as a member. Send my letter of welcome 
and first Newsletter. No minimum number of books need 
be purchased; I may cancel my membership at any time. 


ee ree 
(please print) 
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FALL 1961 


QUAESTIONES DISPUTATAE 
A new series of theological discussions 


PRINCIPALITIES AND POWERS 

IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

by Heinrich Schlier $1.95 Rake 
ON THE THEOLOGY OF DEATH 

by Karl Rahner, S.J. $2.25 
INSPIRATION 
IN THE BIBLE 


by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
$1.95 













TOWARD THE CENTER 
OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 
A Liturgical Approach by Johannes Pinsk 


A refreshingly up-to-date and sound treatise 
of the Christian Faith based on the Gospels 
and the Liturgy—a distinguished contribution 








to the liturgical movement. 


$4.50 





BEFORE HIS FACE 3 FAMILY PLANNING 
Meditation for Priests and Reli- + AND 
gious by Gaston Courtois, with a ls MODERN PROBLEMS 
foreword by Cardinal Cushing. {& A Catholic Analysis 
‘Trumpets should blare when a by S. de Lestapis S.J. 
tally good meditation books are {= The internationally ac- 
discovered. Trumpets please! claimed reference work 
Here is an exciting new book i on the population ex- 
of meditations.” Spiritual Life plosion and birth con- 
$6.50 | trol, based on the posi- 
+ tion of the Catholic 
he Church. $6.50 
= 








TEACHING ALL NATIONS 
A Symposium of Modern Catechetics 
edited by J. Hofinger, S.J., and C. Howell, S.J. 


These long awaited: papers of the international 
congress in Eichstaett are considered ‘“‘the cate- 
chetical creed of our times’ and will influence 
religious education all over the world. $6.95 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MODERN FRANCE 
The standard work of Adrien Dansette 


Vol. I: From the Revolution to the Third Republic 
Vol. Il: Under the Third Republic 
Two volume set, boxed $16.50 





HERDER AND HERDER NEW YORK 


MUrray Hill 5-9620 


232 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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Just Published ! ! 


SAINT PAUL 
By Leon Poirier 
Saint Paul is more than an account 
of the voyages of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles: it is, above all, the 
story of a man’s spiritual voyage 
from the visible to the invisible, 
from the natural to the supernat- 
ural. It is the Christian voyage, a 
journey from disbelief to belief. 
$3.95 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
AND THE LAITY 
By Arthur Alonso, O.P. 


A much-needed explanation of the 
nature of Catholic Action, the rea- 
sons for its inauguration, how it 
differs from other associations in 
the Church, how it collaborates in 
the work of bishops and pastors, 
and the obligation of the Catholic 
layman to be apostolic in the mod- 
ern world. A book to be read and 
pondered by every bishop, priest 
and layman. $4.50 


SPIRITUALITY OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By Rev. William K. Grossouw 


A highly successful attempt by a 
modern Scripture scholar to make 
the New Testament meaningful 
and .vital to modern man. Not a 
textual study nor a manual of bib- 
lical theology, but an explanation 
of the basic themes of the New 
Testament which have special sig- 
nificance to modern spiritual life. 

$3.95 


GOD AND WORLD ORDER 
By Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


In this his latest work, Father 
Ward has accomplished the re- 
markable feat of piecing together 
the central ideas of almost 2,500 
years of Western thought on the 
question of “purpose.” God and 
World Order was written for both 
the professional philosopher and 
the student of philosophy. $4.00 


At your bookstore 
HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 








Stop Pushing 


by Dan ‘Herr 


a being people, unfortunately, 
you will probably react to my momen- 
tous news with restrained indifference. 
But fear of your reaction won't stop my 
proud announcement that the miserable 
minority of woe-begones who have not 
yet travelled through Europe has been re- 
duced by two—said two now inordinately 
enjoying their new status as members of 
that ever-growing, smug majority of ex- 
pert commentators on affairs European. 
Or, in other and simpler words, I finally 
made it to Europe. 

When I bravely set out, in the company 
of my brother (who is celebrating the 
silver jubilee of his ordination) I did not 
plan to chronicle my adventures; since my 
return I have learned that those who have 
preceded me to Europe want to talk about 
their trip and those who have seen Amer- 
ica first don’t wish to be reminded of 
their ill-fortune, so that I could find no 
one who would listen to my report on the 
Rover Boys Abroad. Their loss is your 
gain, I like to think. 

Early in my trip I discovered the game 
of Tourist One-upmanship. Talking about 
your travels is akin to discussing your 
operation, but it requires even more art- 
ful dodging if you are going to succeed 
in concentrating the conversation where it 
belongs—on your unique experiences. I 
must admit that I became rather adept at 
the game and, after a time, could usually 
take over in short order, except for one 
miserable defeat by two Dominican Sisters 
whom we met at Lourdes. They out-scored 
and out-talked me on every point and all 
I can say is that I feel sorry for their 
friends this winter. 

In playing Tourist One-upmanship, the 
ploy is to imply the utter superiority of 
your trip by divining the places you saw 
and your opponent missed and by subtly 
suggesting (a grimace or a gesture will 
suffice) that how and where you went is 
went first-class, only peasants and vul- 
garians travel tourist; if you elected tour- 
ist class, you wanted to avoid small-town 
bankers and other stuffy illiterates, you 
wanted to have fun and intellectual stimu- 








lation in the company of knowing travel. 
lers. Ultimate victory depends on admit. 
ting you missed none of the usual sights 
(down-grading them as you go along— 
“Versailles, of course, is just another tour. 
ist trap’) but emphasizing the more ob- 
scure places that represent the real Eu 
rope. Of course, you saw the church of 
Sacre Coeur, but what really thrilled you 
was the church of San Pierre, hidden be- 
hind Sacre Coeur. The Louvre, yes; but, 
oh, the Jeu de Paume! You get the idea. 
The best way of all is writing your remi- 
niscences, for then you have the floor all 
to yourself. 

This chronicle will not be illustrated. 
1 am not one of those who believes that 
the purpose of travel is to take snap- 
shots for the homefolks or that a picture 
of St. Mark's Cathedral in Venice is im- 
proved by having my sour-puss, or that of 
anyone else, dominating the scene. (I 
realize I am opposing present publishing 
trends as I pine for the old days when 
travel pictures were not gimmicked up by 
celebrities.) Although I did not take a 
camera, my brother did, so if you want an 
interminable magic-lantern show, he’s the 
man to see. I do hope that after all the 
trouble his picture-making caused me, he 
finds someone to look at them. I suspect 
he was encouraged by a retired doctor, a 
citizen of one of our less progressive 
states, whom we met in Germany. He 
travels four months out of every year, 
madly photographing as he goes—on his 
current trip he had already taken 2,648 
pictures. The other eight months are de- 
voted to a weekly travel show for a com- 
munity of hapless and indigent females 
in the local county poor-house. (If you 
girls have as yet found no compelling rea- 
son for saving your money for the future, 
maybe this glimpse of your possible fate 
will convert you.) I have suggested to my 
brother that he try to find a similar group 
of victims. If all else fails, of course, he 
always can perform for his students—aftet 
all they want to graduate and they might 
as well learn while they are young that 
life isn’t all hot-rods and bubble gum. 

There follows, what might be charit- 
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THE LAYMAN 
AND HIS CONSCIENCE 


By RONALD KNox. In this truly classic 
retreat for the laity, Monsignor Knox is 
at his absolute best. “A spiritual legacy 
for men of good will by a man who 
willed to share his faith with all who 
wished to listen.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
A selection of the Thomas More Book 
Club. $3.50 


THE DEED OF GOD 


By JOHN W. LYNCH. This verse- 
meditation on the Mass and its his- 
tory is a superb successor to Father 
Lynch’s phenomenally popular A 
Woman Wrapped in Silence. $2.95 


THE SACRAMENTS 
By CECILY HASTINGS. A concise yet 
ne comprehensive account of the very 
essence of the life of the Church. 
$3.50 


GOD’S LIVING WORD 
By ALEXANDER JONES. The author 
m) (wm) of Unless Some Man Show Me pre- 
| sents the fruits of current new ap- 
proaches to the Bible, in a very 


readable and illuminating book. 
$3.95 


‘al al 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD’S LOVE 
By GEORGES LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. Spir- 
3¢€ itual writing in the great tradition 
of John of the Cross and Teresa of 


Avila. A selection of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. $3.00 


NEW from America’s most distinguished 
publisher of Catholic books 


THE OTHER FACE 
Catholic Life Under Elizabeth I 


Collected and edited by PHILIP CARA- 
MAN,S.J. Vivid contemporary writings 
show what it was like to be a Catholic 
in the Elizabethan era. “This most im- 
portant book is enthralling... It is as 
exciting to read as any novel.” —DAME 
EDITH SITWELL. Jllustrated. $4.95 


SANCTIFIED IN TRUTH 


By LEo J. TRESE. Every priest will 
SZ treasure this wise, moving book on 
the grandeur and the grind, the 
challenge to sanctity and the temp- 


tation to mediocrity in the priestly 
life. $3.50 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
A Critical Study 


owe By OLIVIER RABUT, O.P. A “must” 
(G= for all who have read, or read 
about, Teilhard de Chardin’s con- 
troversial and bestselling books. A 
distinguished French Dominican 


appraises them objectively from the 
scientific point of view. $3.95 


THE NOVELIST 
AND THE PASSION STORY 


By F. W. DILLISTONE. A literary 
5-9 and theological study of the Pas- 
sion as treated by Faulkner, Mel- 
ville, Mauriac and Kazantzakis. 


“...acute and illuminating.” 
Times Literary Supplement $3.00 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD, 64 University Place, New York 3 
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And We, 
the People 


By Tim O’NEILL. A mission- 
ary’s ten years in the New 
Guinea jungles narrated with 
understanding, humor, and 
rare insights into the customs, 
the outlook, the beliefs of 
some of the most primitive 
tribesmen in the world today. 
Maps, photographs. A selec- 
tion of two book clubs. $4.50 


Woman 
to Woman 


By KaTHERINE Burton. An 
intelligent woman’s view of 
Catholic life in America is 
summed up in these delight- 
ful and penetrating pages by 
the popular columnist of Sign 
magazine. $3.95 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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ably described as a miscellany, including 
household hints, art criticism, moral stric- 
tures, travel tips, sociological observations, 
blueprints for economic progress, pious 
exhortations, Shakespearean exegisis and 
personal belly-aching. These observations 
of mine are, of course, tentative, limited 
and—now, I don’t really mean that. These 
observations of mine are definitive and 
profound, the result of observation in 
depth and analysis in breadth. I should 
add, I suppose, that when I speak of the 
Italians or the French or the Irish, I mean 
some, a few or at least one. 


Europe is the home of the 15-watt bulb, 
the extra-large bath towel and the minim 
bar of soap.... The sole country in which 
procuring a cup of tea becomes a problem 
is England—in three restaurants we were 
told only coffee was served at dinner.... 
A French reaction to the First Lady: 
"Jackie is too pin-upish for the wife of the 
most powerful statesman of the West, but 
she'll grow up” ...The best of the Euro- 
pean guide-books is "Aboard And Abroad”’ 
by Harvey Olson...If you want to see 
magnificent churches, visit France and 
Italy, if you want to see people praying in 
churches, visit Ivreland...The Rhine is 
certainly the busiest river I have ever 
crossed; the scenery is enjoyable, but you 
are welcome to the gingerbread castles 
along the way...Edna Ferber is right 
—the city streets of Europe are much 
cleaner than the streets of New York 
or Chicago... My first recommendation 
for effecting a religious revival on the 
Continent is to put pews in the churches 
...One of my more unusual experiences 
was to follow a man out of a Franciscan 
Monastery in Killarney after Mass and 
watch him throw a stone at a poor dog 
who was hanging about... One has only 
to linger for a time on the Via Veneto 
to decide that “La Dolce Vita’ is not an 
exaggeration. 


The gravity of the Berlin crisis did not 
strike us while in Europe. It was not until 
we returned home that we realized just 
how serious the situation was, or rather, 
how seriously Americans were taking it. 
Even in West Germany the reaction 
seemed to be calm. (One German sug- 
gested to us that, after almost two decades 
of separation, a unified Germany, even if 
it could be achieved, might prove less than 
desirable.) Not that Europeans were un- 
concerned with world problems, but they 
seemed to be primarily concerned—de- 
pending on the country—with the war in 





Algeria, the Common Market, the Tyrol 
dispute, Selwyn Lloyd's austerity budget 
and the debacle in Tunisia. Even a tourist 
soon realizes that crises are the daily fare 
of Europeans and that the Berlin crisis 
must wait its turn. By the time you read 
this, it may be clear whether the European 
or the American estimate of the impor- 
tance of the current pressure on Berlin 
was more accurate. 


Only in England did we find a com- 
plete lack of sympathy with the American 
point of view. It would seem that the 
English profited little from their appease- 
ment flirtation prior to World War II. 
One London newspaper deplored Ameri- 
can hysteria and stated that it was laugh- 
able to compare the present Communist 
threat with Hitler’s ultimatums as Ameri- 
cans tend to do. Part of the English 
apathy is certainly due to their continuing 
hatred of all Germans. And not a little 
is contributed by what might be described 
as creeping anti-Americanism. One need 
not be a particularly astute observer to find 
evidence for this disenchantment with 
their former colony in newspapers and in 
casual conversations. (‘‘So your astronaut 
fell in the ocean. You better ask the Rus- 
sians to tell you how it’s done.”’) 

The European reaction to President 
Kennedy should be comforting to Ken- 
nedy partisans. I gather that Kennedy's 
election was popular mostly because many 
Europeans distrusted Nixon. They suf- 
fered doubts about Kennedy's youth and 
inexperience, which doubts seem to be dis- 
appearing. No one we_ interviewed 
dragged out the Cuban fiasco and when 
we did, it was quickly dismissed as un- 
fortunate. 


I agree with Chesterton that Westmin- 
ster Abbey has become "the lumber room 
of the larger and less successful statuary 
of the 18th Century.” A house-cleaning 
is certainly long overdue and if sugges- 
tions are wanted as to which monuments 
to throw out, the Queen can call me col- 
lect...1f you think you will find another 
Rouault or Matisse painting in the streets 
of Paris, you won't. The quality of the 
street art is about on par with that which 
you will find on the sidewalks of Green- 
wich Village... One of the most striking 
monuments in all of Europe is the Lion 
of Lucerne, Switzerland ...Has anyone 
ever seen a young English Jesuit?... 
Overheard: “There are supposed to be 
600 churches in Rome and I'll be blasted 
if my wife isn’t trying to make me see 
every one of, them’... Jim Farley has 
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PRAY THE MASS 


Use a missal and actively participate with the 
priest in offering up the Holy Sacrifice. . . . . 












f Printed in two colors 

in clear, easy-to-read type. 
123 inspiring illustrations. 
Pocket sized. Attractively 
bound. 256 pages. 
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“All the faithful should 


be aware that to 


MY MASS 


Explained and Illustrated 


The full meaning 

and significance of the Mass 
dramatically comes to life 
through a series of 123 original, 
inspiring illustrations. 

With an easy to understand, 
conversational style of 

text. Fosters active participation 
through deeper understanding 
and greater love for 

the Holy Sacrifice. A worthy 
companion to the world’s 

most popular missal. 


participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is their chief duty 
and supreme dignity.” 


Pope Pius XIil 
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CONFRATERNITY of 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Directcr 


5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway °* 


OcroBEer-NovEMBER, 1961 








Pocket sized. Printed in 


dear, easy-to-read type, 
‘in two colors. 
Attractive bindings. 


Regular type edition 384 pages 
Larger type edition 512 pages 


i 
SUND 
MISSAY, 





66: .. $7.66 


MY SUNDAY 
MISSAL 


The world’s most popular missal. 
Simply arranged for Dialogue 
Mass. Featuring a Latin-English 
Ordinary with liturgical 
explanations, explanation of 
each Mass theme, Cathechism 
Review and the exclusive, 
world-famous, self-instructing, 
easy-to-use number system 
which not only makes it easy 

to follow the Mass 

but because of its simplicity 
actually encourages one 

to “Pray the Mass.” 


the PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Brooklyn 19, N.Y. 
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Introducing... 


Yes, a new book house with a 











special interest in serving the layman. 





CALL HER BLESSED Charles B. Broschart $4.95 
Inspiring account of the origins of nearly 100 of Our Ladys titles. An ideal 
gift book. Full color, laminated jacket. 


COMPLETE SPIRITUAL DOCTRINE OF ST. THERESE 

Rev. Francois Jamart, O.S.C. $5.50 
Cuts away the sensational, the pietistic and the emotional to present a com- 
prehensive exposition of the Saint’s spiritual way. 


BEYOND SPACE Rev. Dr. Pascal P. Parente $3.50 
Describes the fascinating reality of the world of angels and spirits and 


what it all means to us. 


PRAY WITH ME ‘Sister M. Rosamond Walsh, O.P. $3.50 
Blank verse reflections on the liturgical year. A prayer and a lesson in 
prayer. Introduction by Cardinal Cushing. 


THE CLOISTER CAT Audry Wight 


$2.95 


Mysteries of convent life ensnarl a police inspector when Mother Superior 
disappears. A novel of suspense and humor. 


For Sisters... 


TO OBEY IS TO REIGN 

Rev. F. X. Ronsin, S.J. $3.95 
An optimistic appraisal of religious 
life and guide to its fulfillment. The 
book of the year for Sisters. 


For Priests... 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 

Rev. Dr. Pascal P. Parente $3.50 
Concise, systematic analysis of the 
subject and practical manual for 
both the director and directed. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING BOOKS DISTRIBUTED BY ALBA HOUSE 


CRIES FROM THE HALF-WORLD 
Rev. John Leppich, S.J. 3.50 

Protestant and Catholic reviews alike rec- 

ommended this thought-provoking work. 


DOES GOD EXIST 

Professor Alfred M. Mazzei 3.50 
Investigates with believer and non-believ- 
er the throbbing problem and reality of 
God. 


IN THE WHOLE CHRIST 

Archbishop Emile Guerry 4.00 
Portrays the Church as the living Christ 
to be known and loved in His members. 


alba house 


Society of St. Paul 


Staten Island 14, N.Y. 


YOU ARE GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE 

William J. Acker 2.25 
Presents in simple language a remarkable 
picture of what it means to be a Christian. 
FREQUENT CONFESSION 

Dom Benedict Bauer, O.S.B. 3.00 
Guide to more fruitful use of the sacra- 
ment. For all who desire to advance in 
grace. 


MARY FULL OF GRACE 

Rev. Mark Schmid, O.S.B. 3.00 
Presents Mary as a living person ready to 
lead us to union with Christ. 









Buy at 
Your Bookstore 


Gibraltar 2-0047 
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done his job well—Coca-Cola can be had 
in the smallest cafe in the smallest towns, 
... European hotels are full of buttons to 
push for service. My brother, a persistent 
button-pusher, pushed the wrong one as 
he started his shower and shortly there. 
after discovered with horror the head of 
the maid between the shower curtains. She 
Spoke no English, he spoke no French, 
But in short order he admirably overcame 
the language barrier and sent her packing 
on her way. 


The European editions of the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune—the 
Times is the better paper but not so over- 
whelmingly better as in New York—are 
a real boon to travellers. As could be ex. 
pected, illiterate or one-language tourists 
must depend on these papers for all their 
news while on the Continent. (There is 
an English daily in Rome but it’s not even 
a respectable give-away.) More surprising 
is that these papers are just as indispen- 
sable in England if you are accustomed 
to a thorough treatment of world news. 
The worst newspapers I have ever seen 
are published in England. No matter how 
much you have heard about the deplorable 
state of the English press, you will be 
shocked when you are confronted with it. 

In fairness, we must exclude from this 
indictment two Sunday newspapers, the 
Sunday Times and the Observer, which 
would be judged good newspapers in any 
competition. And if you don’t mind stuffy 
writing, the Times and the Guardian ate 
representative of better journalism, al- 
though the Guardian coverage is spotty 
and the Times’ emphasis on financial news 
disproportionate. As for the rest, they 
would make the editor of the old New 
York Graphic blush. Many of them are 
simply smut sheets decked out with trivi- 
alities and superficial reporting. No at: 
tempt is made to adequately cover world 
news. Why the English tend to misunder- 
stand America is easy to learn when you 
see the skimpy and distorted coverage of 
American news. But it seems to me the 
treatment of English news is just as ridic- 
ulous. Such papers are an indictment not 
only of Fleet Street but of the English 
people. 


Your friends are right when they tell 
you that the very best omelettes in the 
whole world come from the kitchen of 
La Mere Poulard at Mont-San-Michel ... 
We attended a wedding in one of the 
largest churches in Rome and were star- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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History and Biography 
THE EMPEROR 
AND THE POPE 


E. E. Y. Hales. A masterful historian (author 
of The Catholic Church in the Modern 
World) tells the dramatic story of the con- 
flict between the proud and powerful Napo- 
leon Bonaparte and Pope Pius VII, the gentle 
Benedictine monk who became spiritual ruler 
of all Christendom. $3.50 





THE SEARCH 
FOR ST. THERESE 


Peter Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. A timely 
appraisal of the life, legend and mystery of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux — the now-controver- 
sial Carmelite nun who was canonized in 1925 
and called “the greatest saint of modern 
times.” $3.95 






SAINTS IN ACTION 


William Thomas Walsh. Biographies of eight 
saints whose lives trace the dynamic develop- 
ment of the Church from its founding to the 
6th century — including St. Peter, St. Patrick, 
St. Benedict and St. Gregory. This is the last 
book, finished shortly before his death, by 
the outstanding author of many biographies, 
including Our Lady of Fatima. $4.95 


ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


John Beevers. A lively new biography of one 
of the greatest, and most warmly human, 
saints and mystics — the wise and fascinating 
woman who reformed a great order of con- 
templatives and who moved tirelessiy and 
serenely through the turbulent 16th-century 
world. $3.75 


OcToBER-NOVEMBER, 1961 





CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON OVERPOPULATION 


Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D. An objective, 
scientific and temperate approach to one of 
the most controversial subjects of our day — 
the problem of exploding world population. 
Father Zimmerman shows that there are 
abundant natural resources for expanding 
populations and highlights the political, so- 
cial and cultural obstacles to worldwide 
health and prosperity. An important addition 
to the Catholic Viewpoint Series, edited by 
John J. Delaney. $3.50 





Charles Hugo Doyle. A down-to-earth, emi- 
nently informative and lucid study of the in- 
stitution of confession, shedding light on the 
frequently misunderstood sacrament of Pen- 
ance. Msgr. Doyle clarifies historical antece- 
dents and illustrates with anecdotes the im- 
portant doctrines discussed. $2.95 






THE TIBER WAS SILVER 


Michael Novak. A sensitive novel about an 
American seminarian’s life in Rome during 
the critical months before his ordination to 
the priesthood. The hero is an idealistic, in- 
trospective student from Indiana, torn be- 
tween the demands of his talent for painting 
and the vow of perfect obedience which he is 
soon to take. His struggle toward self-ap- 
praisal and acceptance is set against the daz- 
zling complexity of a city which is, at once, 
timelessly serene and restlessly —s 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. Garden City, N.Y. 


oubleday. e e outstanding 


Catholic-interest books for all tastes and a ges 


BODIES AND SOULS 


Edited by Dan Herr and Joel Wells, The 
Thomas. More Association. Something spe- 
cial: fourteen worldly (and other-worldly ) 
short stories of mystery and suspense, each 
with a Catholic hero, setting or mood. In- 
cludes tales of Chesterton’s Father Brown 
and Agatha Christie’s Hercule Poirot; stories 
by MacKinlay Kantor, Graham Greene, and 
Shane Leslie; and a splendid chiller by Ernest 
F. Miller, a Redemptorist priest. For all mys- 
tery addicts and short-story fans. $3.95 


New Clarion Books 
for Young Readers 





THE KING’S THANE 


Charles A. Brady. A vivid story of a young 
boy in 7th-century Northumbria who earns 
his thaneship under the great hunter Beowulf. 
Illustrated. Ages 11-14. $2.50 


CROSS AMONG 
THE TOMAHAWKS 


Milton Lomask. Two Indian boys learn to live 
as Christians under the guidance of the Jesuits 
of 17th-century Canada. Illustrated. Ages 11- 
14, 


$2.50 
a The Lighter Side 


INSIDE 
BROTHER JUNIPER 


Father Justin McCarthy. B.J. is more 
lovable, laughable, and trouble-prone 
than ever. Paper, $1.00 


BROTHER SEBASTIAN 
AT LARGE 


Chon Day. Ninety new cartoons 
about the inimitable Brother Sebas- 
tian. . Clothbound, $1.75 












At all 
booksellers 
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The Montessori Method: 


A Revolution in Education 
by E. M. Standing 


A popular account of a revolutionary 
approach to education which has 
only recently begun to come to the 
attention of American parents (see 
TIME, May 12). A wealth of photo- 
graphs illustrate how the Method op- 
erates in a variety of schools, Cath- 
olic and secular, around the world. 


October 23 Probably $3.95 





Christianity and Social Justice 
by Msgr. Luigi Civardi, 
trans. by Sylvester Andriano 


The long-awaited translation of a 
classic text which expounds the social 
principles of the Gospels and Encycli- 
cals...and_ their application to 
present-day situations. 


September 4 
Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.95 





The Queen’s Portrait: 


The Story of Guadalupe 
by Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 


A handsome picture-text account of 
the ‘American Miracle’’—and what 
it means, especially in the present 
Latin-American crisis. Over 40 new 
photographs. 
October 12 

Trade ed., $3.95, deluxe $12.50 





— ANNOUNCING — 


ASPECT BOOKS—a new line of quality 
paperbacks in striking covers designed by 
John Vise. Ready September 4. 

SEARCH FOR SANCTITY by Abbot Damian 
Jentges, O.S.B. $1.95 


WRITING FOR THE CATHOLIC MARKET 











by Henry F. Unger. $1.95 
THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez. $1.25 
SHE WHO WEEPS by Leon Bloy 
Tr. by Emile LaDouceur, M.S. $1.75 
ACADEMY 
GUILD 
PRESS 





1317 Van Ness Ave, Fresno, Calif. 





Off the Cuf il XS by Joel Well 


i thing to do in Chicago these days 
—and for some time past—is to visit 
one of several establishments of the sort 
that are springing up in various parts of 
the country around a ‘‘new concept’’ in 
nightclub entertainment. Said concept con- 
sists of a show presented from a more or 
less conventional stage for the delight of 
patrons who have purchased tickets as if 
attending a regular theater, but who are 
then seated around tables and sold tradi- 
tional nightclub refreshments while the 
show is in progress. 

A further departure can be observed in 
the format of the entertainment itself. 
which spurns the usual big name solo act, 
and features instead a band of unknown 
young actors appearing in a series of skits. 
Since the shows are frequently written, 
directed and produced by the actors them- 
selves, this may eventually result in an egg- 
before-the-chicken reversal of the usual 
nightclub ontology. 

Prices, while not nominal, are usually 
a cut or two beneath the customary open 
piracy level, and designed to appeal to a 
somewhat younger and less opulently 
affluent audience. But the biggest differ- 
ence of all is to be found in the nature of 
the humor, or the philosophy of humor, to 
which the new clubs are devoted with 
missionary zeal. It is based upon modern 
man’s entanglement in his own philosophy 
of having no philosophy, and his con- 
sequent inability to communicate. Stylisti- 
cally, it is late Jules Fieffer out of early 
Nichols and May. 

I certainly hope that the above sounds 
profound, or at least cryptic, for it is all 
that I am able to set down objectively after 
a visit to one of the most famous pioneers 
among the new clubs: a place on Chicago's 
Near-North-Side called Second City. I 
had wanted—for this first issue of the new 
Critic—to be able to deliver a report in 
depth on this new trend in the entertain- 
ment field. I did succeed in getting in 
over my head financially but am decidedly 
still too much of a country boy to appre- 
ciate big city night life, even when it is 
heralded as being a vital and challenging 
revolution. 

My party of four arrived at Second 
City shortly before the first show of the 
evening. I had heard that a low-overhead, 


no-chrome-and-carpet atmosphere was part 
of the charm of the spot and accordingly 
was not put off by the fact that it was 
located in what appeared to be a series 
of former grocery stores, artfully trans. 
formed by the simple expedient of painting 
the show windows black. Inside, in a 
smallish room, we handed over our tickets, 
and were in turn given into the charge of 
a person—lI believe it was a young lady— 
attired in black slacks and black turtle. 
neck sweater who led us up a short flight 
of steps, down a dim passageway and into 
an even dimmer room of elongated pro- 
portions. Extending out from the far 
wall of this room I discerned a bare plat- 
form which my sixth sense told me was 
presently going to serve as a stage. Mean- 
while, our party was lining up single file 
behind the amazingly dexterous person in 
black. We were led away into an aisleless 
thicket of small wooden tables of the sort 
that people without adequate fire insurance 
are continually throwing out of their 
attics; eventually, having run up against 
the street wall of the building, our guide 
indicated that we were to seat ourselves 
in an elevated corner alcove. Since this 
space was already occupied to apparent 
capacity by a particularly fine specimen of 
the native table, four ice-cream parlor 
chairs, and a formidable though inactive 
radiator, we were slightly taken aback. 
But, by forming a human chain and a 
few other simple gymnastics, we were 
soon seated in the chairs and had quickly 
worked out a survival plan whereby two 
of us could place our elbows on the table 
in alternate five minute shifts. 

Our guide had disappeared as if by 
magic, and I was just about to remark that 
the one advantage of our isolated position 
lay in its inaccessibility to those who might 
press us to buy refreshments when, by an 
even greater spell, a waitress, all in mauve, 
sprang up in our midst. In a level tone 
which sounded as if it would brook no 
refusals, she inquired if she could take our 
order. 

“We have,” she added with a certain 
Slyness, ‘a complete bar line.” 

Now I recalled reading in my scout 
manual that, in situations where one can 
afford to buy only one drink, the proper 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Fall Reading 





..« Vnformative ... Entertaining 





AGAINST 
THE GOAD 


By James H. Mullen 
stirring spiritual autobiography of one 
man’s search for a faith he can accept 
fully in a world dedicated to the half 
truth and the mediocre. Written with 
compassion and restraint. $3.95 


GONE 
TOMORROW 


By Roger B. Dooley 


An experienced young novelist brings 
to life the Irish of Buffalo, and indeed 
of all America, as he tells the tense, 
exciting story of the Shanahan-Crowley 
can as they live out the depression 
years. $4.95 


THE CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


By Sister M. Jerome Corcoran, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


The only up-to-date book on the Cath- 
dlic elementary principalship as a dis- 
tinct, critical profession — “. . . should 
be a must for every Catholic elemen- 
tary school principal.” — Sister Mary 
Jerome, B.V.M., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, Mundelein College. 

$6.50 


THE YEAR 
MADE HOLY 


By Msgr. Matthias Premm 
Vivid, inspirational study of all the 
variable parts for each Sunday’s Mass 
and for many special feast days. A 
practical, convenient means for fuller 
participation in the liturgy. $3.50 


THE RISE 
OF FATHER 
ROLAND 


By the Rev. William L. Doty 
“Father Doty rightly uses the pica- 
resque form of the novel to explore 
the various types of experience a di- 
ocesan priest might encounter. . . . He 
does it with rare writing skill. . . . It is 
a book that is difficult to put down.” 
— The Sign $3.95 


MARIOLOGY 


Volume Ill 


Edited by Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. 

This comprehensive survey of Marian 
devotion from its beginnings to the 
present is a fitting conclusion to the 
three volume series on Marian The- 
ology. $9.50 
Volume I: $7.50; Volume II: $9.50; 

three volumes: $24.85 


New Editions of “Pwo Pavorttes... 


SEPARATED 
BRETHREN 


By William J. Whalen 


Paperback edition of the outstanding 
work on American non-Catholic reli- 
gious denominations noted for its com- 
plete coverage and absolute objectivity. 

Paper, $1.95 


MY OTHER 
SELF 


By Clarence J. Enzler 


Popular book of meditations and spir- 
itual reading for laymen in the style of 
the /mitation which is fast becoming a 
spiritual classic now in a pocket edi- 
tion. $2.50 





Watch for: CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN ART; THE SUNDAY EPISTLES; THE 
LIVING MASS; POINTS WORTH PONDERING — all coming in late October. 
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New children's 
Cooks by two 
poplar authors 


Rotert Plahive... 


SAINTS 
FOR SERVERS 


Sure to aid in the development of 
conscientious servers, this book pre- 
sents the inspirational stories of 
five men who were saints as well as 
dedicated servers: St. Tarcisius, 
St. John Berchmans, St. Dominic 
Savio, St. Pascal Baylon, and St. 
Pius X. $2.95 


Robert Flahive’s SAINTS FOR 
SCOUTS has been described by The 
Sign as “exciting . . . The Scout Oath 
... Scout Law... and the Boy Scout 
Motto are interestingly tied to the 
Saints whose lives exemplify the vir- 
tues the young Scout is trying to 
achieve.” $2.75 


Catherine €. 
stndenrson... 


SISTER BEATRICE 
GOES WEST 


Sister Beatrice brings her wonder- 
ous teaching abilities, her love of 
children, and the game of basket- 
ball to a Navajo Mission School. 
Highlights include the thrills of 
the games, a real western roundup, 
and a courageous rescue in the 
snow. $2.95 


Catherine C. Anderson’s SISTER 
BEATRICE GOES TO BAT has 
been described by Catholic Youth as 
having “fun, thrills and excitement 

. . for everyone.” $2.75 





THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


410 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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AMERICAN 


CATHOLIC 
ETIQUETTE 


by Kaye Toy Fenner. Here, at last, 
is an excellent guide defining and 
explaining correct social behavior on 
such occasions as weddings, chris- 
tenings, ordinations, and funerals. 
Kaye Fenner includes a discussion 
of various aspects of Catholic 
home life, raising a family, the 
duties of a parishioner, proper 
ways of addressing the clergy, 
plus a variety of other points 
of special interest to 
Catholics. shortly. $4.95 









| BELONG WHERE I’M NEEDED, py 
Elizabeth Reid. A vivid picture of the 
work being done today by young lay 
people in the areas of Africa and Asia. 
Fully illustrated. 


shortly. $4.50 














THE MYSTERY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP 


by Dom Odo Casel, translated by 
1. T. Hale. The first English transla- 
tion of the famous German work in which 
Dom Odo Casel, the noted Benedictine 

scholar has worked out an entire 
sacramental theology based on his 
understanding of the mysterium 


in the liturgy. November. $4.75 
























COME DOWN, ZACCHAEUS, Adventures 


in Scripture, by Solange Hertz. With 
her customary originality and wit, Solange 
Hertz, author of Women, Words, and 
Wisdom, delves into Scripture to provide 
startling insights into the characters and 
incidents of the Old and New Testaments. 

shortly. $3.95 


KINGDOM COME, The Plain Man’s 
Guide to the Catholic Faith, py Rey. 
Ernest Simmons. A book for everyone: 
people who are simply curious about what 
Catholics believe, prospective converts, and 
Catholics who would like a refresher course 
paper $1.95 


in the faith they live by. 














KINGDOM COME SIMMONS 
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ERNEST SIMMONS 


FAITH, REASON, AND THE GOSPEL, 
compiled and edited by John J, 
Heaney, SJ. A collection of modern 
Christian thinking, intended as supplemen- 
tary reading on the Gospels and on Faith. 
Contributors include Romano Guardini, Jean 
Mouroux, David Stanley, Karl Adam, Hugo 
Rahner, and H. H. Rowley. 

paper $2.50 cloth $4.95 


THE VATICAN COUNCIL, The Story Told 
from Inside in Bishop Ullathorne’s 


Letters, by Dom Cuthbert Butler. The 
new printing of a great historical work 
providing the full background of the Vati- 
can Council. “A scholarly, well-documented, 
thorough and impartial history of the Coun- 
cil."—The Catholic World. 

Two volumes. $7.50 


THE JEWS AND THE GOSPEL, A Re- 
examination of the New Testament, 
by Gregory Baum, O.S.A. Father Baum, 
author of That They May Be One, ex- 
amines the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
explains the doctrine of the New Testament 
on Israel's relation to the Church of pie 


THE MIND OF VOLTAIRE, His Construc- 


tive Deism, by Rosemary Lauer, Ph.D. 
Taking her material from philosophical 
works rather than from the better-known 


literary works, Dr. Lauer traces the devel- 


opment of Voltaire’s philosophical ideas as 
affected by events in his personal life and 
by the spirit of his time. $3.50 


LOVE AND CONTROL 


A Contemporary Problem, by Leon- 
Joseph Suenens, translated by George 
Robinson. “. . . a clear, direct, forth- 
right exposition of the Church’s teaching 
on love and marriage, sexual morality, and 
Christian self-mastery in the service of true 
love. . An outstanding book.”—The 
Catholic Herald (London) $3.25 





EUGENIUS IV, 
POPE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNION 





THE NOVITIATE, by Louis Colin, 
C.SS.R., translated by Una Morrissy. 
Father Colin needs no introduction as the 
popular exponent of the spiritual life. Here 
he furnishes a guide addressed first to mas- 
ters and mistresses of novices and secondly 
to the novices themselves. $4.50 


THE INEVITABLE SUCCESS, A Biog- 
raphy of Herbert R. O’Conor, by Dr. 
Harry Kirwin. Herbert R. O’Conor was 
perhaps the most significant political figure 
in recent times. Here, for the first time, is 
the full story of his rise to political suc- 
cess. Illustrated. November. $5.75 


CONFESSION 


AND PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by Andreas Snoeck, S.J., translated 
by T. Zuydwijk, S.J. A well-known Cath- 


olic psychiatric thinker concentrates 
on the Sacrament of Penance from 
the point of view of pastoral theology. 
He treats of spiritual direction 
in the administration of the Sacrament 
and the’ real meaning of 
the sinful act. $3.50 


MODERN LITERATURE AND CHRISTIAN 


FAITH, by Martin Turnell. A well-known 
literary critic discusses the shaping of 
contemporary writing as exemplified in the 
work of Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, Forster, 
and others. In addition, he probes the prob- 
lem of belief in the novels of Claudel, 
Mauriac, and Greene. $2.50 










by Joseph Gill, S.J. With this volume 
begins a new series, The Popes 
Through History which will consist of 
biographies of the most important 

Popes who reigned in times of par- 
ticular crisis for the Church. The 
present work is a popular, readable 
biography of a great fourteenth cen- 
tury Roman Pontiff. $3.50 








PATTERN FOR PEACE, compiled and 
edited by Harry W. Flannery. The in- 
terest of the Popes in international affairs 
is well known, but there has not been a 


recent work providing all the specific 
recommendations and suggestions of the 
Holy See. Now, in this volume, are gath- 
ered all of the important documents and 
official commentaries given by the Popes 
in recent years dealing with international . 
relations. November. $5.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS WESTMINSTER, MD. 
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One of the last photos of Rouault (with daughter, Isabelle) in February, 1956, on the French Riviera 


GEORGES ROUAUL 


My Friend and Teacher 


By ANDRE GIRARD 


= _* OUR KNOWLEDGE comes from our feelings,’’ Leo- 
nardo da Vinci says. This was never better illus- 
trated than in the life of Georges Rouault. 

As an old friend of his, I am still surprised that almost 
all writers of books and articles about him (except Jacques 
Maritain) missed that point—the key to his personality: 
feelings. 

Rouault, by his too great heart, his uncompromising 
genius, his shy and defenseless nature, was an easy victim 
for our unscrupulous century and would have been killed 
by the crowd of money makers if he had not been protected 
by the loves and friendships he inspired, which were, of 
course, as exceptional as he was. They made him. 

Nobody has been less gifted for social and business life. 
He never gave his address, never knew how to telephone— 
he learned early how to hide carefully his extravagant 
kindness. His painting was so violent, so un-conventional, 
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that it took his lifetime to show it, to impose its truth 
through the fake audacity of many so-called moderns. He 
worked incessantly but neglected to promote himself, and 
the long time for creation, for showing, was provided to 
him, thank God, by the devotion he evoked. 

It began, of course, with his mother. I should not say 
“of course.’” Without going as far as Baudelaire—who 
wrote in The Birth of a Poet: “His mother frightened and 
full of blasphemy’’—we may say that, often, a lady who 
discovers in her son the gifts leading to the frustrated life 
of a painter would pray God for an easier grant. Madame 
Rouault did not. Under her blond hair, her clear blue 
eyes, her sharply designed face, this beautiful girl from 
Brittany had the wisdom, the strength, the stubborn cour- | 
age, the irresistible will of her native land. She under- 
stood her son immediately. 

I am not sure that it was his gift for painting which 
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impressed her at first. She was probably more touched by 
his abnormally strong character, his heart, his spiritual pas- 
sion. At the same time, she saw that he had none of the 
skill and flexibilities which would have paved his way to 
easy success. He was not fit to win in a game where 
selfishness is the rule. So she decided to support him by 
her own extra work. 

When I met Georges Rouault, I was seventeen and he 
was thirty years older than I was. My family expressed, 
about my career as an artist, reasonable doubts. The same 
were felt by Rouault’s father when his son was my age. 
The similarity of the situations reminded him of his youth 
and he spoke to me at length about it. Rouault’s father 
had achieved mastery in his craft. He was finisseur in the 
Pleyel piano factory. A finisseur is the responsible artist 
who performs the last revision of each instrument, retouches 
it if necessary and gives to a piano its right to live. Such 
a position is hard to get to, envied, and demands great 
knowledge and sensitivity. For such craftsmen, an artist, a 
painter, even a talented one, is some sort of a dreamer. 
Mr. Rouault would have preferred his son to select a more 
stable destiny. This was why he thought of a stained glass 
shop, where Georges Rouault, fourteen years old, was sent to 
help the craftsman and learn the process. 

He went obediently, but rushed every evening to night 
classes for drawing. Madame Rouault watched this. When 
her son’s love for art convinced her, she decided to liberate 
him; she accepted for herself all kinds of humble extra 
work and brought home the money which Georges would 
have earned, if employed. The father, confronted with 
these two stubborn personalities, had no choice but to 
accept their passion. 

So, Georges became free to give his full time to the 
School of Beaux Arts, where, by great luck, he was entered 
in Gustave Moreau’s class. 

Don’t believe that such family decisions came too 
sweetly. All the neighborhood heard the shouting be- 
tween Georges and his mother, but it was not only because 
he was easily angry, it was because his mother did not 
hear well and he had to shout everything he told her. Peo- 
ple from Brittany seem to be very calm; they use words 
with economy, but they hide their passionate tempers 
which, at times, suddenly explode into endless eloquence. I 
never saw Madame Rouault angry, but, from her son’s fits 
of temper, I can imagine how noisy the two of them some- 
times were. 





Jacques Maritain has said that the work of French painter 
Andre Girard “unites to an exceptional degree science and 
inspiration, together with admirable imaginative richness 
and pictorial generosity.” Famous for his religious art, Mr. 
Girard has recently returned from Jerusalem, where he 
gathered material for a series of four films based on the 
Gospels’ texts. His film work is unique in that it does not 
merely reproduce Mr. Girard’s art, but rather is painting 
done frame by frame directly on film. 
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By contrast, if the young artist indulged in violent talk 
at home, he was certainly a quiet and respectful student 
under Gustave Moreau. He was then a handsome blond 
boy, looking very much like his beautiful mother. One 
could see this from a pencil portrait of her which he did 
when he was twenty. It has been reproduced in many 
books about him. I noticed his resemblance to his mother 
when I discovered in the apartment of his oldest daughter, 
Genevieve, a very small passport photograph which had 
been made of him when he was twenty. I recognized in it 
some of Genevieve, too. Most of the photographs of him 
which have been published were taken when he was 
around sixty or older, and give no indication that he was 
so handsome in his youth. 


We must bear that in mind when we try to imagine 
him in front of the imposing, elegant, classical Academician, 
Gustave Moreau. The master was certainly impressed by 
this mystic, pure and wild young person, while Georges 
was fascinated by the prestige of a man of the world, highly 
spiritual and of great dignity. They adopted each other 
immediately. Rouault talked endlessly to his master about 
his most secret thoughts. Never had he, in his whole life, 
confided more in anyone. 


Through Moreau, he was introduced to the works of 
Baudelaire, Villiers de |’Isle Adam, Leon Bloy. Through 
Leon Bloy to Maritain, and so on—an all new world came 
to him. Gustave Moreau, as Rouault’s mother did, realized 
at once how helpless Georges was going to be in everyday 
life, so he took on himself Madame Rouault’s mission. As 
he was convinced that his pupil, if given a fortune, would 
loose it, he arranged his will so that the State, by accepting 
his estate, would make of his house a museum for his 
work and appoint his favorite student as curator of the 
museum. It meant that Georges would have for all his life 
(if he wanted it) free lodging and two hundred francs 
a month—approximately the equivalent of three hundred 
dollars a month, today. 


The two hundred francs a month, at that time, was 
sufficient for a modest family living. The position looked 
so secure that an old lady decided to find for the young 
curator a suitable wife. He had still his cheveux d’or fin 
(golden hair); he was only thirty-nine but he had little 
experience preparing him for marriage. Rouault told me 
himself: ‘‘I never courted a woman, but only once, be- 
cause she had a yellow hat that I wanted very much to 
paint.” 

His mysticism, his taste for a solitary life made of him 
a problematic candidate for any girl, but the old lady 
found the perfect solution. Marthe Le Sidaner was then 
thirty-six and as mystic as Georges. She was beautiful, 
thin, had an old fashioned elegance and her distinction 
made a great impression on him. He used to tell me: “My 
wife is highly refined, I am not.” She had a brother, 
Le Sidaner, who was then quite a famous artist, what we 
may call an “academic impressionist’’ (such a school ex- 
isted, in spite of the contradiction in terms). Rouault de- 
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spis:d that kind of art and was quite disturbed at the idea 
of »ecoming the brother-in-law of such a compromising 
arti:t. He often quoted the words of Degas, speaking 
of lbert Besnard (another academic impressionist): “At 
last he is flying with our own wings.” 


On the other hand, Le Sidaner, consulted by his sister 
about Georges Rouault, said, “‘He is making a very anti- 
pathic art, but he has serious qualities.’’ So, we may cross 
out a mutual love of art from the list of reasons that Georges 
and Marthe found for their marriage. Music played a 
more important part. Marthe Le Sidaner was a brilliant 
pianist and had won a prize from the French Academy, 
Prix Marillier de Laperouse, which impressed Rouault 
very much. 

But the families did not give much time for romance 
in that wedding arrangement. They did not allow Georges 
and Marthe to be alone more than’ once before their 
marriage. ‘‘And,” Rouault said to me, “it was in a public 
garden, which had only one gate and my sister-in-law 
was waiting there for us.” 


Nevertheless, anyone who saw Georges and Marthe 
Rouault when they were married would recognize the love 
between them. They knew that this was going to be the 
only love in their lives. Both were too strong to be driven 
to a conventional marriage without being moved by the 
deepest feeling. One cannot describe these deep regions 
of great human beings; they never spoke about them. 


Georges found in Marthe the same protection he received 
from Madame Rouault and from Gustave Moreau. Marthe 
probably realized during the time they were engaged that 
her fiancé was unaware of practical life and she tried to 
spare him any trouble. But, in the beginning, Georges, 
who was accustomed to working alone and in silence, 
protested against the intrusions of his young wife into his 
study during his endless working hours. He used to com- 
plain bitterly about it to his friends, in front of her. He 
doubted that she liked his work. He was more and more 
furious at the successes of his brother-in-law, the academic 
impressionist, who was certainly triumphant. Marthe Le 
Sidaner had to bear storms of words about her family. 


Then the children came—and they played in the small 
apartment, and he said, ‘“‘How can I work? Once, in the 
midst of a picture, I heard shouting, cries—my wife calling 
for help. I rushed to the kitchen, fearing a fire or an 
earthquake, and I found Marthe and the children frightened 
to death by a big butterfly, which, innocently, was exploring 
the kitchen. So,’ he went on, “I took a big kitchen knife, 
I imposed silence, waited for this insect to land on the 
table and, in one single, rapid movement, I murdered it. 
But incidents of that nature are incompatible with my 
painting.” Just the same, if one of his friends backed 
him in such matters and said that Marthe did not under- 
stand him, Rouault became furious and protected his 
beloved wife. 

He frequently spoke to me about his marriage in our 
daily conversations, when I was eighteen and nineteen. I 
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Georges Rouault and his family about 1918, as shown in a 
personal photograph belonging to his daughter Isabelle 


was then in love more than once—always considered too 
young for the responsibilities of a family—and I consulted 
him about my anxieties. Once, while we were lunching in 
a small cafe in Paris, he said: “You should ignore the 
meaning of the word. Maybe you will consider me as a 
vicious old man if I tell you that—trather than to see you 
married, I would prefer you to have a girl friend! If you 
are reasonable, I shall give you a precious piece of advice. 
Look at the girl who is serving in this restaurant. She is 
not too pretty, but she is the daughter of the owner, who 
is, at the same time, the cook. Her mother is the cashier. 
So, let us suppose that you are the girl’s husband. In the 
morning, very early, your wife and her parents will come 
down to open the restaurant for breakfast and you will paint 
quietly in your room all day long, join them for a well 
cooked lunch and d‘nner, and, long after closing hours, your 
wife will come back, exhausted, unable to bother you too 
much. This is the only kind of girl whom you should 
marry, 7f you really love painting.” 


I said, ““You would not dare to say that to Madame 
Rouault.”” He answered, ‘But of course—I told her. But, 
as you know, when a lady has such a deep religious feel- 
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ing, things are always exceptional.” After a silence, he 
added, “Anyway, it is not easy to be married to ‘gigolos’ 
like you and me.” 


I must confess that I did not follow his advice. I did 
not visit restaurants in order to see if I could be accepted 
for the function he described, and I married, like him, a 
person with a deep religious feeling. Of course, knowing 
his opinions about weddings, I did not dare to invite him to 
mine, but I wrote him to come for dinner some time later. 
He thanked me warmly for that. 


My young wife was very impressed. She had seen him 
only once before. As usual, he spoke of painting all the 
time. At the end of the evening, I guided him to the 
railroad station (it was in Colombes, close to Paris). While 
we were on the way, he continued to speak about art. It 
was only when we reached the railroad building that he 
stopped suddenly and said, “She is not boring.” When I 
got back home, I told my wife that this was the greatest 
compliment a lady could expect from him. 


The First World War broke the security of Rouault’s 
family and the protection of Gustave Moreau’s dispositions. 
The monthly salary of two hundred francs, as francs de- 
valuated, came to mean almost nothing. This was the 
only period in Rouault’s life when he had to worry about 
money. As he was not used to such problems, he came 
close to real despair. 


Madame Rouault quietly decided to give piano lessons 
to take care of material problems. She saved the situation 
and gave time for Vollard to appear. He was a sort of 
Shakespearian personage and, in a funny way, he had some 
common points with Shylock. He saw that Rouault was 
broke and naive. A third of France was still held by the 
German armies. No optimism was justified. So Vollard 
said to the artist, “I am ready to give you fifty thousand 
francs [the equivalent of ten thousand dollars, then} for 
all that you have produced so far, but I want everything, 
even a scrap of paper with a spot of color on it.” 


To this proposition, Rouault made the objection which 
any serious artist would have made. He said, “But there 
are many rough sketches in my studio which would be 
harmful to my reputation, if shown.” Vollard understood. 
He said, “It will be up to you. Destroy them or finish 
them.” So Rouault took the money which he needed so 
badly, and he started to revise some 700 paintings. 


The shrewd art dealer gave to the artist, when the war 
was over, a studio in his house. Rouault worked there 
every day. This forced revision became a sort of torture 
without precedent. It is inhuman to stop at a certain 
moment an artist’s flow of creation and new ideas. Even 
more painful is the obligation to pass final judgment on 
past works. Great was Rouault’s desire to ameliorate rather 
than to destroy. For an artist, the destruction of an image 
is almost a murder. Vollard knew this and he expected 
Rouault to save as much of his work as he could and, by so 
doing, give a tremendous additional value to the whole. 

Never before has such an achievement been demanded 
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of a painter. An inventory made in 1939 showed that the 
700 pictures bought by Vollard in 1918 had become 1400 
pictures, during the twenty years of revising—and nobody 
knew to whom the 700 new ones belonged. 

Still, a number of them were not perfected enough to 
be kept. It would take a book to go into the details of 
this situation. Vollard waged a sort of war of nerves with 
the artist. Finally, in 1938, the patient craftsman rebelled 
and, through his lawyer, Maitre Baudelot, obtained from 
Vollard an inventory and an agreement compelling the 
dealer to photograph each picture and to give to Rouault 
the final choice “Destroy it or sign it.” 

Just a few days after the end of this nightmare, Vollard 
died in an automobile accident. His heirs did not respect 
the contract’s dispositions. The prices of Rouault’s pictures 
were already so high that the heirs of Vollard’s estate had a 
great financial interest in paying court fines rather than 
in delivering to the artist pictures that he had a right to 
destroy. 

The Rouault-Vollard trial is historical now. It should be 
published extensively. The sentence condemning Vollard’s 
heirs is magnificently written by the judges. It explains 
why Rouault was forced to throw in the fire quite a number 
of very rough essais (and not masterpieces, as many news- 
papers reported, too dramatically). 


N™ I SHALL tell you how I met such an extraordinary 
master. The biggest gun ever made helped our 
meeting. It was in 1918. The gun was called the Bertha. 
With it, the Germans were able to bombard Paris from a 
hundred miles away. Every twenty minutes, a giant ‘‘obus” 
fell on the Capital. It was impossible then to pinpoint, 
from such a distance, a particular target, so shells destroyed 
houses, gardens, streets. The gun was a blind killer. The 
Germans wanted to create a panic and succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent. The Parisians were frightened, but only a 
few of them admitted it. They said that urgent business, 
the sickness of an old cousin, called them far from Paris. 
A humorist said, “I am leaving, but it is not for the reasons 
the others give. I leave because I am afraid.” 

My parents sent me to Saumur, where my grandparents 
lived. It is a charming city on the Loire River, famous for 
good wines, and two hundred and fifty miles south from 
the Bertha’s devastation. 

Vollard did not like to take any risks with his hundreds 
of Cezannes and Renoirs. At that time he had just started 
his friendship with Rouault and he asked the painter if he 
knew of any safe storage place for the collection, far from 
Paris. Relatives'of Madame Rouault had for rent an empty 
house near Saumur which troops had been occupying. It 
happened that the real estate man who took care of the 
house was my grandfather’s architect. Vollard found the 
place far enough from Paris and the house large enough 
for his collection. So, the Rouault family was offered free 
lodging for the summer and Vollard got free caretakers. 

My grandfather’s architect wanted to make all his clients 
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happy and he had the idea of introducing me to the curator 
of a Parisian museum. He did not know which museum. 
He ignored Rouault’s painting, and Gustave Moreau’s fame 
had never reached him, but he thought that, for a young 
student of the School of Beaux Arts, it was always advan- 
tageous to know curators from the Capital—and he was 
right. 

"My family and I were impressed. I imagined a white 
beard, a fat, serious, well dressed old man, decorated at 
least with the Legion of Honor. So I put on my darkest 
costume and selected my most academic drawings. 

What a deception! No white beard, no decoration, 
shabby clothes! He seated us on the only two chairs in the 
room where he received us and remained standing. He put 
my portfolio on a small table, opened it and passed rapidly 
from one drawing to another, obviously unimpressed. Sud- 
denly, he picked one tiny little landscape, which, by error, 
was sticking to one of the academic figures and he waved 
it like a flag, while he started to talk. I was frightened. 
This little sketch was in a style condemned by the Beaux 
Arts and I expected to be scolded. 

Rouault’s monologue lasted two or three hours. He 
spoke about Moreau, about teaching, about Rembrandt, 
Daumier and then suddenly put back that sketch in my port- 
folio, which he closed. We understood that we had to go 
and I still did not know why he played with this small 
revolutionary effort. Before we left, he asked me where I 
was working. “In the attic of my grandfather’s house,” 
I said, and gave him the address. 

He said that he was going to visit me. I did not believe 
that he would, but a few days later, he came and right away 
continued the monologue where he had left it. While he 
spoke, he walked in my attic, opening the closets and 
drawers as if he had forgotten something in the place. 
Again I noticed that my academic drawings did not attract 











Seated Christ 


(After Rouault) 


The medusa head of whips, 
with metal at the tip, draws 
tight the sagging lips of the man 


outlined in black. Hot scarlets 
grid the back where stripes 
have formed wet tracks 


kept raw by bloated soldiers. 


As spittle blobs the dust, the night 
ignites cold lusts of pointed 
sticks to thrust and end 


this grimy joke. It is we 

behind the cloaks, who wait 

to drop the yoke 

of death across the shoulders. 
JAMES BONK 
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his attention. Suddenly, he opened a drawer and, to my 
terror, found in it a great number of black and white draw- 
ings, in the free manner which would have had me evicted 
from the Beaux Arts, if shown there. 

I begged him not to consider these unfinished works and 
he answered, “But this is what you should always do!” 
This transported me. So, I was not as wrong as I thought. 
Somebody, a curator—imagine!—accepted my wild 
imagination! That moment was a sort of real birth for me. 
Then, during the end of that summer, I had long prome- 
nades with him. His wife, who was planning to go back 
to Paris (as the Germans were retreating) was happy that 
her husband knew at least a family in Saumur, and my 
grandparents were very proud that a “curator” showed 
some interest in their grandson. 


Alas, October came and I had to go back to Paris, too, 
for schools were opening and my mother wanted me to 
earn some money on the side. Quite sadly, I kept looking 
for jobs, day after day, when on October 10, 1918, I 
received a long letter from the “curator.” 


Academie 
Raca, ma mie, 
disait Varlaine, malappris. 


This little poem was accompanied by a firm proposition: 
“Leave that academic teaching, come to Saumur, where I 
can teach you better than they, and you will help me, keep- 
ing watch on Vollard’s treasures when I have to go to 
Paris.” He elaborated on the fact that my studies would 
not be interrupted, but ameliorated. This took him ten 
pages of stories, poems, philosophy and technical advice. 

When my mother saw how joyful I was, she did not stop 
me but said only, ‘“You are going to leave me for months 
and you are happy...” And I was happy! I owe her more 
for that permission than for anything else. 

I arrived in Saumur still under the influences of the 
classical training in the photographic style: nudes, com- 
positions of that period. My revolt against them was naive 
and I had a certain vanity about my skill in the academic 
game. Rouault saw it and composed for me a very simple 
model. A still life: a white tablecloth, a white jar and a 
lemon. It looked to me at first so simple a subject that I 
would finish it in one hour. Rouault left me in a little 
room on the ground floor and went to paint in the attic. 

He came at noon to take me out for lunch, and I thought 
that my picture was pretty good. He smiled and said, “But 
there is a lot of pure white on your canvas.” And, of 
course, he showed me the endless variations of subtle greys, 
blues, even yellows and greens which the light was playing 
with on the jar and on the table cloth. “You will have 
to do it again,” he said quietly. 

And each day I did it, for several months, learning how 
to see, learning how to paint with humility. Even if 
Rouault had taught me only this lesson, it would have been 
enough to guide me for years. 

This teaching was the beginning of one of his mono- 
logues which lasted more than thirty years, as it was his 
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custom to speak for years about the same subjects, the 
same persons, the same poems, with, of course, new varia- 
tions each time. He spoke so abundantly that he rarely 
left time for an answer. 


And he completed these talks by letters, written very 
often just after he left me. His close friend, Andre Suares, 
followed the same practice. They met frequently and 
used to complete their conversations by letters. They have 
left thousands of them, which are now to be published. 
They are a mixture of verses, philosophical essays, stories 
about the neighbors, technical data—the trivial next to the 
divine. 

Several years later, I told Rowault that I had again re-read 
the letters he had sent me and loved them. ‘‘Nonsense,” he 
said, “I wrote to you a lot of stupid things. If you are a 
friend, let me have them back.’” As he saw despair on my 
face, he added, “If you give them to me, I shall rewrite 
them for you, eliminating the bad and ameliorating the 
good.’” I knew that he often retouched his work for 
years, and it was with some fear and great sadness that I 
brought him those pages, so precious to me. The task of 
rewriting so many pages seemed to me so great, that I did 
not expect, even if he undertook it, for him to have it 
finished soon. 

Less than two months later, he came with a sort of 
handmade booklet of forty pages, in which he had trans- 
formed into poems most of the letters. He had drawn a 
book’s cover, with red and black inks. Propos a Batons 
Rompus was his title, meaning “Conversation Without 
Order.” He wrote on the cover: “These notes are no 
longer addressed to you particularly but I do think that 
they are better,” to which he added, ‘Never publish 
them.”” On the back of the cover, he wrote, ‘“Never to be 
published, under the threat of excommunication,” and he 
strengthened that by saying to me, “you know, being ex- 
communicated by me is far more serious than being excom- 
municated by the Pope.” 

Now, I feel authorized to disclose these secrets because 
his daughter Isabelle asked me for a copy of these texts and 
may eventually publish them, by special and very good 
privilege. 

Often, while he wrote this booklet, he repeated to me: 
“Never say that you have been my pupil. It would do a lot 
of harm to you.” He said, too, ‘I never had and will never 
have students, except, maybe, if I become blind. Then, I 
shall turn to teaching. I shall have all sorts of pupils. I 
would not be able to see what they would do, but I would 
speak to them about painting. Some of them would make 
perfect classical work, others would create abstract art, 
but with great knowledge of what it really is, others would 
be violent, like Daumier, or dream like Redon, or paint 
pure landscapes like Corot.” Fortunately, he did not be- 
come blind, but he talked to me endlessly about art. 

We used to go to the Louvre. Each picture reminded 
him of Moreau. Moreau said, for instance, in front of 
Monet’s painting, “It will be lunch for the sun,” meaning 
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that the pure pigments, each aging in a different manner, 
will, in less than a century, ruin the original harmony. In 
front of a Van Eyck, when Rouault said, ‘Matisse is goin 
to copy that!’ (it was the “Virgin and the Donor”) 
Moreau had exclaimed: “I defy him to do it! But, even if 
he succeeded, it is a dead end.” 

Once, during the first period of my married life—and 
so, my first fight with the practical world—I fell in great 
love with the art of a celebrated mimicker, Farina, one 
of the last survivors of the Debureau tradition. He played 
most of his characters in the glorious costume created by 
Debureau. He had religiously studied all theatrical dis- 
coveries of the ‘‘Funambules.” He offered to pose for me 
in the legendary Pierrot costume. What a temptation for a 
painter! I accepted, of course. 


Then Farina felt that he could have his own Funambules, 
We found another crazy man, who was running a tiny 
theater, at small expense, in the backyard of an old house in 
Montmartre. His name was Xanrof. He had been a 
songster, once, in the famous ‘Black Cat,” during its heroic 
period. We joined forces. Let us be frank—we joined 
weaknesses and, with a sort of unconfessed (but obvious) 
poverty, we planned a revival of “pantomime.” 


A young publisher suggested that the program of our 
theater had to be a magazine. Fanambules was the title, of 
course. Poets, artists, musicians would be invited to express 
themselves freely—no censor, no commercial advisor (don't 
tell me that this is why our theater did not have but a few 
performances and our magazine only one issue!). 


Now, the young publisher said, “Why don’t you ask 
Rouault to give you a black and white drawing? It will 
cost little to have a line-cut plate made out of it, and you 
will have the cover of your first number by Rouault.”’ 


Youth knows no limits. I dared to ask Rouault for a 
sketch. He said, “What exactly are you planning to do? 
One cannot just take a sketch and make a cover of it. Let 
me do my best. Seriously, give me some details about the 
whole project.” 

I did and, ten days later, Rouault brought to me, still 
wet, two beautiful paintings, one for the cover, one for 
the back—in order to have for our magazine, in front, a 
Pierrot, with the title, Funambules, painted on it, and one 
for the back, a profile of Farina, 

We were overwhelmed ...and appalled, because no 
line-cut plate could be made from an oil painting—-and a 
line-cut plate is the least expensive there is! Moreover, this 
obliged us to use half-tone plates and glossy paper. We 
did not have the money for it. 


The young publisher explored Paris and found a printer 
beginning to work with offset, who agreed to print our 
cover in “‘phototype,” for very little money. We did‘ not 
say a word of it to Rouault. But, busy as he was at that 
time with Vollard’s editions, he spent his afternoons with 
very competent printers and he told them about Funambules. 
They laughed and said, “You have ruined your friend!” 
Rouault came immediately, telling me, “Je vous ai foutu 
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Magazine cover that Rouault did for Girard’s “Funambules”’ 


dedans’’—a slang expression meaning ‘‘I fooled you.” As 
he knew the truth, I told him more of it and how we 
turned around the difficulty. 


He was not pleased with our solution, which, anyway, 
was more expensive than our original idea. So, after a 
few days of consultations with the master printers he knew, 
he came back and told me, “I have a wonderful plan; give 
me a proof of your phototypic printing. I shall retouch it 
with a few dots of color. You will have Jacomet [a 
famous stencil printer} reproduce them on fifty or one 
hundred copies, which I shall sign. These copies of your 
magazine will have a sort of limited edition value and this 
will repay you for your troubles.” 

The young publisher found the plan remarkable, and we 
gave to Rouault a print in phototype. He worked on 
it for two or three days—and gave us two paintings, brand 
new (instead of putting on a few colored accents)! The 
whole print we had given him was covered with paint 
and Jacomet said, “I better have good white paper and I 
shall make, with full color process stencils, a facsimile of 
these originals.” He added, ‘Let us not tell Rouault about 
it. I shall give you a very low price and you will probably 
sell one hundred of them.” 


So we proceeded. But again Rouault spoke to the big 
printers who laughed and laughed and explained. He 
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This time the 


rushed to my place: 
young publisher and I said firmly, ‘“We have been honored 


“TI fooled you again.” 


and happy. The solution is good, please don’t torment 
yourself anymore.” But Rouault’s heart was indomitable. 
First, he bought half of the copies of the magazine, then he 
paid Jacomet’s bill and gave to my wife and myself the 
original paintings for the two covers. Have you known 
of a better friend ? 


A’ I WAS living in America, I was not with him during 
the last period of his life. His children had grown 
up and become his closest friends. Isabelle took over the 
mission of protecting his practical life, following in the 
steps of her mother and grandmother. Marthe, of course, 
was closer to him than ever before. During that period, a 
journalist wrote an article about her and Rouault exclaimed, 
“This is what needed to be written.’’ And Madame Rouault, 
when she heard about this remark, said, ‘“This pays me for 
all my efforts.” 

Jacques Maritain saw him in Paris and Rouault dis- 
played an unusual anxiety. He said: “All this fame, these 
books, these articles never came in such abundance to the 
masters I admire like Cezanne, Manet, Renoir. I must 
have done something wrong, which forced so much attention 
on me and I can’t see what it is.” When Maritain re- 
ported these words to me, he added, “This is the #rue 
Rouault.” It reminded me of a sentence in one of Rouault’s 
letters: “Do not fear to be last, because true humility is 
not mediocrity.” 

During all his life, Rouault used to paint kneeling, his 
canvases lying down on the floor. He moved often from 
one picture to another. Sometimes he had them on tables, 
but he never sat down during his work. When he became 
sick, he was unable to get on his knees anymore, or to walk 
around the tables. He could have painted sitting on his 
bed, but this was so much against his habits that it was 
almost impossible for him. So, every day, his daughter 
Isabelle brought him to the room which he used as a studio, 
and he stayed there for long hours, looking at the canvases 
around him and unable to do much. The sorrow he felt 
at that situation did more than any disease to precipitate his 
death. 

Nowadays, Marthe Rouault stays in that room in the 
afternoon. She knows that he did not die, that his soul is 
there and, at the same time, in the hearts of millions of 
art lovers all over the world. 

Once, I heard Dimitri Mitropoulos, the great conductor, 
say, “If there was any need for a definite proof of God’s 
existence, I would propose the entire work of Mozart be- 
cause man alone cannot do that much.” I propose one 
other proof: the work, the life, the love and the friends 
of Georges Rouault, who are living forever in this defini- 
tion which he gave me of painting: -“Form, Color, Har- 
mony, adorable motherland.” 


When Rouault died, for the first time in her long history, 
France gave a national funeral to a painter. 
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Man of God 


A Short Story by JOHN REISHMAN 


a STIRRED his lime pie with his fork and mixed the 
filling with the meringue. He hoped that this gesture 
would annoy his mother enough for her to excuse him from 
her after-dinner conversation which invariably centered on 
Wedgewood china or some neglected point of etiquette. 

Mrs. Bonsall wiped her mouth with the corner of her 
napkin and placed it carefully beside the plate. 

“Tyson, it’s rude to toy with your food. I know such 
things aren’t of much concern to those rectors at the semi- 
nary, but they mean so much to me. Try to always be a 
gentleman, and straighten your tie, love.” 

Ty nodded and adjusted his black knit tie until it was 
tight around his neck. The colored waitress refilled their 
glasses of water and Ty watched the crushed ice rush 
out of the throat of the pitcher into his glass and become 
still again as his mother prepared for a second discourse. Ty 
wished his mother wouldn't use so much powder; it actual- 
ly rested on her face and suggested that already she might 
be returning to dust. 

“You'll be going back to the seminary soon, Ty, but it’s 
been a lovely summer, here at the Poindexter, hasn't it. 
The ocean right in our back yard and church is just 
inches away. Did you make your visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament today, love?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Well anyway, won't it be good to be back with your 
friends and begin your studies again?” 

Ty despised the way his mother always referred to “his 
studies and his friends.” It was always so neat and cate- 
gorized in her mind: nice, wholesome boys, good clean 
games, and real intellectual fervor—that’s what “studies and 
friends” meant to Mrs, Bonsall. This is the way she thought 
of her son’s life. What could she know of the pimple 
squeezing, or the lines in front of the urinals in the morning, 
or the endless Latin paradigms which constituted the reality 
of the seminary. Ty thought how shocking it would be to 
her if she could see it, see it all, just for a minute. But 
for all the silence, and the long prayers, and the dreary study 





John Reishman is an undergraduate at the University 
of Notre Dame. His story “Man of God’ won the $1,000 
fst prize in the Thomas More Association—McGeary 
Foundation College Short Story contest. 
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halls, it was better than the Poindexter where an ever 
changing assortment of southern widows and a few old 
couples came to enjoy their summers. He hated it. The 
food was old people’s food: stuffed tomatoes and chicken 
salad sandwiches on bread without any crust and _ jello, 
always jello. The rooms all had the odor of old ladies, that 
too clean smell of bodies that exist only to be washed and 
soaped, and powdered, and washed, and soaped and pow- 
dered again. Nothing, really nothing ever happened, but 
it was close to the church so Ty and his mother might walk 
to Mass in the morning and again to Benediction in the 
evening. If he hadn’t been fifteen years old he might 
have stood it, but at fifteen to be daily confronted with 
waning life is almost unbearable. 

“Yes, mother, it'll be nice to get back, but the summer 
has been fun.” 

“Well, I’m glad you've enjoyed it. You work hard at 
your studies during the year and a vacation in the summer 
is good for you. Would you run up to my room and get my 
white sweater on the bed, I'll need it when we walk to 
Benediction.” 

It seemed warm to Ty, but here at least was an excuse 
for leaving the dining room. 


“Surely. I'll be right back.’” He scooted back his chair, 
stood up and headed for the doorway. He pulled off 
his blue cord jacket as he walked and he could hear his 
mother sigh at this gesture which she never failed to correct. 
Music came from the sun room to the right as he turned 
to go up the stairs. Lawrence Welk—he knew it was Law- 
rence Welk’s music and he could picture the tired old men 
bouncing with the flabby bosomed, ever-smiling ladies as 
they did each evening after dinner. No one enjoyed the 
dancing. It tired them and made them perspire, yet they 
always danced after dinner because it gave them an oppor- 
tunity to move again, to touch another body, to hold a 
human being. ° 

Ty returned to the dining room, and watched his mother 
sitting alone at their table and gazing out the window at 
the surf which pounded so relentlessly against the beach. 
He approached the table slowly and dropped the white 
sweater about her shoulders. 

“Ready to go?” 

“Yes, dear. Thank you for getting the sweater. We'd 
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bette: hurry or we'll be late and, love, please don’t sing 
flat tonight. I know your voice has changed, but sing 
lowe: if you want, not flat. Honestly, you were just ter- 
ible on the O Salutaris last night.” 


“Ill try, mother.’” Then to avoid being brief with her, 
he said, “They sing a different one here than they do at 
the seminary. I find it hard to keep the melodies straight.” 

Mrs. Bonsall smiled; she always loved it when he delib- 
erately mentioned some little detail about the seminary. 
They walked together out of the dining room, turned away 
from the music and shuffling feet. Together they moved 
down the dim hall to the front door. As they reached the 
door sounds from the parking lot told that some people 
had just arrived and were unloading their luggage from the 
cat. It was a younger couple, the first of the summer, and 
they had a young son and daughter with them. They were 
all carrying suitcases and the girl had a half-inflated beach 
ball tucked under her arm and an orange life jacket tossed 
around her shoulders. Mrs. Bonsall said hello as they 

ed and motioned to Ty to hold the screen door for 
them. The girl had a tiny pimple by the corner of her 
mouth which Ty noticed as she passed him in the 
threshold. 

“Always hold a door for anyone who needs it, Ty love. 
Nothing is so much appreciated as an opened door when 
your hands are full. That’s a nice family, isn’t it dear?” 


“Yes mother,” Ty answered. Together they walked 
toward the red brick building which was Saint Andrew’s 
Catholic Church of Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. Ty 
scratched himself quickly in the groin as they walked 
along and hoped his mother hadn’t seen him. 

Benediction was usually warm and unpleasant. No one 
ever came but older woman and tonight they sickened 
Ty as they fanned themselves with cardboard fans with 
pictures of Jesus on the front and gazed adoringly at the 
monstrance. Their breasts heaved almost in unison as 
they dragged through O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo in 
their sweet southern accents. Ty’s gaze focused on the 
dd priest as he drifted about the altar, adding incense with 
a shaking hand, mopping his damp brow with a crumpled 
handkerchief, offering the incense and waiting. Ty looked 
at the golden monstrance and the flaming candles and the 
wilted flowers; he watched the haze of smoke grow thick- 
et until it was almost like fog. The ladies continued to grow 
weaker in their singing until the concluding “Amen” and 
the old priest stood up to chant the prayer before the 
blessing. His heel caught in the cope and he staggered 
before he stood straight. The old man’s voice was weak, 
and a loud diesel truck on the highway outside drowned out 
the greater part of his prayer. Only the “per omnia saecula 
saeculorum’”’ was audible and the ladies responded ‘‘Amen”’ 
with more confidence than they had displayed since the 
O Salutaris. Ty’s mind wandered back to the seminary 
and to the stained glass windows in the chapel. One of the 
windows pictured a young man with a lot of arrows in his 


(Continued on page 24) 
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To My Mother 


Had you survived that August afternoon 

of sedatives, you would be sixty-three, 

and I would not be rummaging for words 
to plot or rhyme what I would speak to you. 





in nineteen twenty-eight, and while I read 
your script in English, Arabic and Greek, 


| 
| 
Tonight I found a diary you kept | 
| 
I grudged those perished years and nearly wept | 


and cursed whatever god I often curse 
because I never knew one day with you 

or heard you sing or call me by my name. 
I know you were a teacher and a nurse 


and sang at all the summer festivals. 

You made one scratched recording of a song 
I often play when no one else is home, 

but that is all I have to keep you real. 


The rest exists in fragile photographs, 
a sudden memoir in my father’s eyes 
and all the anecdotes of thirty years 
remembered like a portrait torn in half 


and torn in half again until a word 
deciphered in a diary rejoins 

these tatters in my mind to form your face 
as magically as music overheard 


can summon and assemble everything 
about a day we thought forever past. 
For one recovered second you are near. 
I almost hear you call to me and sing 


before the world recoils and returns. . . 

I have no monument, my beautiful, 
to offer you except these patterned lines. | 
They cannot sound the silentness that burns 


and burns although I try to say at last 
there lives beyond this treachery of words 
your life in me anew and in that peace 
where nothing is to come and nothing past. 


SAMUEL HAzOo 


Note from a Short Story 
(Muriel Spark's “The Black Madonna’) 


“Are you sure you want 

this thing you’re praying for?” 
“Sure.” And they had 

the baby. It was more 


than they expected. Black 
and beautiful—a rare 

strain in the blood caught 

like a ram in the bush. Prayer 


SISTER M. MAuRA, S.S.N.D. 
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body. Arrows were sharp and quick, but what of years of 
flickering candles, and thick incense, and worst of all 
holy women? It was easy for Father O'Reilly to cast his 
eyes toward the dingy yellow ceiling of the seminary chapel 
and cry: ‘Yours is a life of Jove!’ But to see it, here in 
Myrtle Beach, that was when you could know what ex- 
cruciating, interminable agony a life of love could mean. 
This old priest lived the life of the hardest love of all 
because it was a life of slow, sweet boredom. 

Ty’s mother began to sing Holy God and suddenly Ty 
realized that Benediction was over and he could leave 
soon and walk alone on the beach while his mother slept 
and the others danced. 


7 LAY in bed squinting into the morning sun which 
came through the tiny slits in the Venetian blinds. He 
could hear his mother stirring about her room. He knew that 
she was putting on cold cream, taking off cold cream, apply- 
ing make-up, powder and perfume and he loved her because 
she did this each morning so regularly, because she was so 
brave. Finally Mrs. Bonsall opened his door and said, “ Bene- 
dicamus Domino, ding da ding da ding. Are you up love? I 
think that’s what they say at the seminary when they ring 
the bell in the morning: Benedicamus Domino. Isn’t that 
right ?”” 

“That's it mother,’ he said and wanted to cry because 
she was so good and so stupid and it was morning. 

“Tl be up and dressed in a minute, mother. Breakfast 
is just what I need this morning.” He rose when she shut 
his door and he began to sing: ‘‘Nothing could be finer 
than to be in Carolina.” He didn’t like the song or even 
know more than the first line, but it was appropriate since 
this was South Carolina and it was morning. Ty hoped his 
mother would hear him and think he was happy and en- 
joying the summer. 


She had heard him singing it as she thumbed through the 
first few pages of The Nun’s Story. Mrs. Bonsall thought 
immediately of the next line, ‘“Nothing could be sweeter 
than your sweetie when you meet her,” and she was afraid 
for Ty and afraid for herself and afraid for the whole world 
because it was so complicated by love. The picture of Sister 
Luke stared up at her from the green dust jacket of the 
novel, but Mrs. Bonsall looked out the window and watched 
the sea. She did not begin to read. 


Ty had finished breakfast and changed into his bathing 
suit by ten o'clock. His mother had gone out to sit on the 
porch and watch him swim. The surf was unusually calm 
and so Ty rented a rubber raft from the life guard and took 
it out beyond the breakers to ride the gentle swells. He lay 
on the raft on his stomach and let the sun dry the beads of 
water on his back. When the motion of the sea turned the 
raft so that he could see the shore he noticed the girl who 
arrived last night entering the water. Her mouth was open 
as she waded in, and the sun caught her teeth and made 
them bright. She caught sight of Ty on the raft and waved. 
He lifted his head and waved to her. 
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Mrs. Bonsall looked up from her book and watched the 
girl swimming out to her son. She closed the book and 
went inside. 

Ty slipped off his raft and pushed it in to her as she swam 
towards him. She grasped the edge of the float and pulled 
herself up on it and took a deep breath. 


“Hi,” she said, “We never did get introduced last night. 
My name is Diane, and I'll bet yours is Bill, no, John.” 

Ty wished his name were John and then he could say, 
“How did you know ?” 

“I’m Tyson Bonsall; Ty for short.” 

“Say, that’s a sexy name. Where’re you from?” 

Ty was confused and a little embarrassed because she had 
said sexy, but he replied, “Charleston,” and hoped she 
wouldn't ask him where he went to school. 

“South Carolina ?”’ 

“No, West Virginia.” 

“Where do you go to school ?” 

“Charleston High School,” he lied. He didn’t want her 
to know about the seminary; he wasn’t sure about it him- 
self. He remembered the incense and the warbling women 
and he watched a gull as it dipped and swayed in the sky. 


“Climb up,” she said, “We'll ride the waves,” and she 
lifted up her legs, swung off and grasped the side of the 
raft. Ty swam up to the raft and threw his arm across the 
width of it. They were very close on the raft and he saw 
that the pimple on the corner of her mouth was gone; her 
blonde hair which was cut short hung down in wet strings 
over her forehead and Ty thought she looked like the first 
woman who ever was as the tiny waves slapped up against 
her back and the raft rose and fell with the motion of the 
sea. 

She spoke again. “Are you going steady?” 

“Not right now.” Ty felt that something inside him 
was falling and crashing as he talked to this girl. He 
was glad that she could believe he was going steady, that 
she could accept him and he was beginning to see her as a 
way out of the world in which he lived. He was coming 
to believe that he could love her or perhaps that he did 
love her, as the water washed over her navy blue bathing 
suit and her bronze, suntanned back. The feeling came s0 
suddenly that it was like wind in the top of his chest and 
he would have liked to touch her or perhaps even to kiss 
her. The raft bobbed gently as Ty began to reflect on his 
feelings; then it came to him that this was what his 
spiritual director called a temptation to turn his back on 
God. The guilt of the situation and the sudden realiza- 
tion that he was touching shoulders with a woman who 
could possible one day be a wife, his wife, swept over his 
consciousness and left him frightened and lonely. 


“Diane, I think you ought to know I'm a priest.” 
“Is that a tough gang in Charleston?” 

“No, I’m a priest, a Catholic priest.” 

“Be serious. You're too young.” 

“No, I really am a priest.’” The image of the old priest 
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catching his foot in the cope flooded his mind as he said 
this, but still he said it. 


“Well, Ty, if you think you're a priest, that’s all right 
with me, but don’t think you’ve fooled me. See you, fa- 
ther.”” She said this and giggled lightly. Then she rolled 
off the raft and began swimming to shore. Her strokes 
looked powerful in the water, and her face seemed strong 
as it appeared for breath and disappeared again under the 
surface. 


H! PADDLED the float slowly until he was caught on a 
wave which was about to break and rode it into 
shore. The water rushed over his body as the wave broke, 
and the raft seemed to be going very fast until there was 
a scraping sound of the float against the sand. Ty stood up 
and pulled the raft over to the life guard booth. Then he 
walked toward the Poindexter, ignoring the burn of the 
white warm sand on the bottoms of his feet. As he 
entered the old building it seemed dark and safe, and even 
the large ugly lamps with fringe around the shades and 
the dusty pictures of old men and women no one remem- 
bered seemed very comforting. The bare wooden floor was 
dry and cool beneath his burning feet; his body trembled 
lightly because of the sudden coolness. The rooms were 
always empty at this time of day. It was because everyone 
took a nap before lunch. Ty walked down the dim paneled 
corridor and ran his fingers along the paneling to feel the 
knots and irregularities in the wood. Finally his thoughts 
stopped banging and crashing in his head, and he recalled 
Diane and what he had said to her, and that it didn’t make 
any difference because he was a “man of God” and Christ 
had said, “Come follow Me’ and girls could be so snotty 
that he hated them. He walked up the stairs and into his 
toom. His clothes were strewn out on the armchair where 
he had left them. He thought how uncomfortable the 
wet bathing suit was. Just as he was ready to pull it off 
his mother called from her room to him. 
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“Ty, love, could you come here for a moment. I'd like 
to see you.” 

He walked into her room glad for the resentment that 
his wet bathing suit would cause. Mrs. Bonsall didn’t seem 
to notice it, but sat upright in her chair and looked at the 
dressing table to his right. 

“I’ve been thinking that maybe it would be a good idea 
if we left the beach earlier than we had planned. There 
are some things we should do at home before you go back 
to the seminary and I believe we've both had enough of the 
shore for a while. Is that the way you feel, love?” 

‘That would be o.k. with me, mother. It'll be good to 
be home for a few days and you can cook a few of my 
favorite things—like chicken barbecues.”” He hadn’t looked 
at her either. > 

“That's fine then, love; I'll get busy with the arrange- 
ments. Why don’t you say your rosary while I call the train 
station? Can’t forget your rosary, can you, if you want to 
be a good priest someday ?” 

“All right, and I'll be ready for lunch after that.” 

“Fine, love.” 

He turned and left the room and his mother noticed how 
he swaggered when he walked away from her. He walked 
like a man. 

He is a man, she reflected. He overcame a great tempta- 
tion to his vocation. She had seen him leave the girl. Mrs. 
Bonsall hummed the Tantum Ergo in a husky, high voice 
and recalled that Benediction was to be a half hour earlier 
this evening. 

In his room Ty walked to the window and raised the 
Venetian blind to give him a clear view of the ocean. A 
storm was gathering rather suddenly. The sky had grown 
dark, and people trudged off the beach carrying umbrellas 
and towels. The gulls in the darkening sky struggled 
painfully against the wind, and Ty watched them. He 
squinted his eyes until they were almost closed and the 
sky and the clouds, the people and the gulls were all 
reduced to dim, moving colors and shadows. 
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La Dolce Vita 


Fellinis Diagnosis of the Modern World 


By RICHARD A. DUPREY 


HEN La Dolce Vita, the most recent film creation of 
Italy’s Federico Fellini arrived in the United States 
this year, it had chalked up a most impressive record in 
Europe. Playing to unprecedented audiences on the Con- 
tinent, this modern treatment of St. John’s Apocalypse had 
already earned twenty-six important film awards. Since its 
initial release in February of 1959 it has caused a fantastic 
furor in Italy and elsewhere as people try to prove Fellini a 
pornographer or a prophet—a muckraker or a moralist. 

Fellini, previously well known as one of Italy's most ac- 
complished neo-realistic directors, has been discussed on the 
international scene along with such modern greats as René 
Clément, Satyajit Ray, David Lean, Ingmar Bergman, 
Georges Clouzout, and Roberto Rossellini. He has further- 
more become very much a topic of conversation here since 
La Dolce Vita opened in New York, April 17, at the Henry 
Miller Theatre. His work has intrigued many, bored many, 
and made a goodly number indignant with its “shock ther- 
apy” for modern society. Fellini has proposed, in this mara- 
thon treatment of the excesses and aberrations of our times, 
certain questions that are downright embarrassing to citizens 
of the twentieth century. Fellini, who has said, “I think it 
is immoral (in a true sense of the word) to tell a story that 
has a conclusion,” has created an episodic three-hour dilem- 
ma in celluloid which sounds the depths of modern man’s 
spiritual degradation. 

Federico Fellini is very much a child of our times. Born 
in Rimini on January 20, 1920, he came to Rome alone and 
hungry at sixteen, with, as he put it, ‘“. . . no job, no idea of 
what I wanted to do.”” Adrift in a new and bewildering en- 
vironment he first became a reporter, aimlessly choosing the 
fourth estate because, “I liked the coats they wore and the 
way they wore their hats on the back of their heads.” He 
covered minor stories, the police beat, the hospitals and 
morgues. He took up radio writing and acting. For a time 
he toured with a ragged little vaudeville troupe, acting and 
writing sketches. All of this done with a sense of aimless- 
ness, a driving, disoriented discontent. 





Richard Duprey, Chairman of the Theatre Department, 
Graduate School of Villanova University, is a drama critic, 
lecturer, former chairman of the Religious Drama Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Theatre Conference, and 
presently Contributing Editor to “Drama Critique.” 
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Finally, after writing a few relatively worthless screen 
comedies in and around the early ‘Forties, Fellini was given 
his big opportunity in 1944 to collaborate on the great film 
Open City with Roberto Rossellini and Sergio Amidel. This 
writing task launched Fellini on his subsequent career as 
writer, producer, and director of the so-called neo-realistic 
school which seeks, as its proponents maintain, ‘‘to set the 
camera in front of reality, making no comment.” Aligning 
himself with those who called themselves neo-realists despite 
the fact that his profound commentary and inspired selectiv- 
ity seems often to violate one of their cardinal principles, 
Fellini, with I Vitelloni, La Strada, and Le Notti di Cabiria, 
established for himself an international reputation which 
ultimately enabled him to raise the $1,600,000 needed to 
shoot and release La Dolce Vita. 

As the pinnacle of Fellini’s creativity up to the present 
time, La Dolce Vita traces with countless parallels to the 
Apocalypse of the New Testament, the dangerous decline 
(if indeed it can be so considered) in contemporary moral 
standards which has led modern man to the brink of dis 
aster. In symbols of great power and pointedness he recreates 
the modern Babylon in which we live so as to enable us to 
see our own image spread before us on the wide black and 
white screen. Fashioned in seven principle parts, La Dolce 
Vita follows a young reporter for a Roman tabloid through 
seven erotic nights of feverish pleasure-seeking and seven 
harrowing dawns of self-revelation as he sinks deeper and 
deeper into the quicksand of sensualism and turns his back 
on whatever higher nature he may have had. 

There is something in La Dolce Vita that brings back the 
idea so familiar from the retreat master’s conference and 
the warnings of the confessor, that grace refused—unheeded 
over and over—may not be offered again, and that the man 
who consistently turns his back on the loving offers of God 
may find himself dizzily plunging down the well-greased 
chute to hell. 

In this sense, the protagonist, Marcello Rubini, is a sort 
of unwitting Faust. He makes no deal with a corporeal 
Mephistopheles, but in his torment of ennui he tries to stroll 
out into the broad acres of self-indulgence which the Devil 
conjures up before our eyes like a mirage. He tries to taste 
all the infinite varieties that sin appears to offer, only to 
find that sin is a terribly limited thing—very narrow— 
chained as it is to pride. Its possibilities are severely limited 
and though it is ultimately to .possess Marcello, we se 
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graphically through the eye of Fellini’s imagination that 
evil can become a morbid and monotonous thing like a dull 
abdominal ache that defies diagnosis. 


Faust’s damnation here is not a matter of flame and brim- 
stone or of a traumatic dragging of the poor wretch into a 
gaping Hellmouth, but rather a Kafka-like failure to com- 
municate with grace. Innocence, in the person of Paola, 
faces poor damned Marcello across a narrow strait of water 
and he cannot comprehend her message—her invitation to 
the clean, broad, unsullied beaches beyond her. He stands 
on the other part of the sand, near the spot where the gross 
gelatinous monster from the deep has been dragged to 
glower up at the hung-over revellers so intent on discovering 
its sex. He stands there in the presence of corruption and he 
cannot fathom what innocence wants of him. Finally, with 
a dazed shrug he is led back into the Twentieth Century 
Inferno. Instead of crotchety devils with bat wings to lead 
him, this newday Faust is conducted to perdition by the soft, 
dinging flesh of a tanned girl in a swim suit. 


La Dolce Vita is filmed in the flat, overexposed manner 
of a newsreel. There is no shadowy poetry here. Fellini's 
technique is a procession of sharp, clear images speaking 
precisely and unromantically. There is little indulgence in 
the quasi-poetic romanticizing we have come to expect from 
American movie makers with their unbridled sentimentality. 
Fellini is economical and quick. His work is stark and dour 
in its lack of ornament. He does not dwell on things that 
do not relate to his central theme. He is cold and harshly 
truthful. When the soft flesh and exotic images of night 
give way to the chill antisepsis of dawn, the matter-of-fact- 
ness of the film strikes us like a blow. It jars. It glares. It 
returns us to the reality of life and it shows us that life 
cannot be managed and twisted for the avoidance of all pain 
and frustration. The piper is always standing about, waiting 
to be paid. 

In this respect, one might find a suggestion of Devotio 
Moderne in Fellini’s gloomy view of man—a view some- 
what in accord with The Imitation of Christ. There is, too, 
something of the acute consciousness of sin to be found in 
The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius. It is not surprising 
that Father Angelo Arpa, S.J., a theologian at the University 
of Genoa, was a prime defender of the movie after its con- 
troversial release in Italy. Like an Ignation meditation, La 
Dolce Vita castigates contemporary man for his inability or 
unwillingness, which ever the case may be, to find himself, 
to orient himself in the presence of God. With a rather 
dour and completely uncompromising vision, Fellini sees 
man disoriented and part of a ‘‘soft and adulterous genera- 
tion” in swift and tumultuous pursuit of hedonism rather 
than in pursuit of Christ. He looks on in frank disgust at 
the narcotic state in which man so often places himself with 
the morphine of sex and the cocaine of alcohol. 

In the dramatic confrontations of Fellini, in the harsh 
mornings-after, man always comes off badly. He twists, he 
squirms, to evade that which the new light brings him in 
tevelation. Each lesson unlearned, he turns back to Mam- 
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Fellini’s modern day Apocalypse opens with a heli- 
copter carrying a statue of Christ across the sky. 





As the film ends the revellers stare at a strange mon- 
ster from the sea—Fellini’s symbol of corruption. 
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mon and the signs become more and more obscure as grace is 
more and more ignored. Our man becomes lost and in the 
gloom of a spiritual world not so very much different from 
that against which Thomas a Kempis reacted, man becomes 
lost—a stranger to himself and to his God. 


Fellini has said, and it is obvious enough in the texture of 
his work, that all his films are concerned with people looking 
for themselves. The characters of La Dolce Vita bear this 
out so terribly. Emma, Marcello’s mistress, searches for love 
—for someone to need her—so that she may identify her- 
self with the maternal being she believes herself to be. 
Sylvia, the strange unconscious piece of femaie flesh, seeks 
the delights of childhood which she has not really outgrown. 
Steiner, the idealistic dilettante, tries to find his own measure 
in the reflection of the universe only to find himself nothing 
—a minuscule creature lost in the great jungle of creation. 
All of them—the nymphomaniacs, the whores, the pimps, 
the shysters, the opportunists, the homosexuals, the voyeurs, 
the thieves—are people fleeing headlong from mystery. All 
of them, shaken by the terrors of life with its imponderables 
are searching in the fleshpot for the human identity—the 
sense of order—that man loses when he cuts himself off 
from Christ and builds his life around his own image. 


Fellini is not a Deist like many of those in the arts with 
whom he has been compared, for though God does not in- 
tervene in the Sodom and Gommorah of the film, he is surely 
evident. In the much talked of opening sequence when we 
see a great statue of Christ being borne over Rome by a 
helicopter, there is an obvious, almost too obvious, inclusion 
of God. He is also very much present when the bedraggled 
human caravan returns from the orgy at the old villa, lust 
spent, sopping the dry crusts of desire in the ooze of frustra- 
tion. There in the light of dawn they meet a priest in white 
alb and chasuble on the way to Mass with his young acolyte. 
The two groups meet and stand in mute confrontation. It is 
as though a party of Martians had stumbled across an earth 
man. They look at one another with a complete lack of 
common ground. There seems no bridge between them. 
And then they move on. The comparison has been drawn 
and Fellini with the relentless ability of the true artist who 
must learn to butcher his own children, moves his lens on, 
no dwelling further on the telling image which has already 
made its point. 

The God of La Dolce Vita is not an avenging god, but 
rather a God who waits and lets depravity prove its own 
punishment for those who would embrace it. The emptiness, 
the spiritual desolation, and the desiccated futility of “the 
easy life’’ is so terribly evident. Like the strawmen of T. S. 
Eliot, the people of La Dolce Vita inhabit a denuded waste- 
land. They are dry—terribly, terribly dry. 


Although God Himself is surely present, there is no 
evidence in Fellini's world of divine love. There is nothing 
of the regenerative nature of grace that spreads benificently 
through the fabric of Claudel’s work. There is no such 
luxury here. Fellini’s work is a lean recital—a visual parade 
of graceless, overt evil. There is no bursting forth of love 
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from the ashes of pride as in Bernanos. There is no trans- 
mutation of evil’s waste into good as in many writers of, for 
example, France’s Catholic Renaissance, for Fellini has not 
yet found the spiritual philosopher's stone that can turn a 
Thomas a Kempis into a Saint Francis de Sales. His empha- 
sis is on the terror of spiritual bastardy and never on the 
family of grace. 

As for the prudential aspects of La Dolce Vita, the 
Legion of Decency, in what many consider to be a surprising 
display of liberal thinking, has said, “In the cinematic de. 
velopment of this theme, the film-maker has made use of 
some highly sensational subject matter. These shocking 
scenes, however, are never exploited for sensual delight; on 
the contrary, their shock value is intended to generate a 
salutary recognition of evil as evil, of sin as sin.” 

The Legion seems quite correct and judicious in making 
this assumption of good faith on the part of the film-maker 
just as it does in following this with a warning that “the 
immature’ and “the passive” may be spiritually endangered 
by the work. They do, however, seem to join Fellini in 
considering sin on a purely natural level in their analysis of 
the film. Rather than seeing sin in its full enormity as a 
fall from God’s friendship, they accept Fellini’s working 
definition of sin as a deviation from essential natural good 
to an apparent good which does not consider the full and 
true nature of man. To be sure, this is not a bad thing, but 
it does not seem to go nearly far enough. 

Despite whatever its opponents would make of it, La 
Dolce Vita is a film possessing titanic force. It has the great 
energy of its volcanic director and in its yammering insist- 
ence—its deliberate and dulling repetition—it hammers 
home something we already know, much in the way a good 
sermon restates and renews old and evident truths. Our 
society is sick. Fellini deliberately sets out to shock us with 
a forceful and astringent reiteration of our own misfortunes. 
It is not the shock of seeing something we had not seen 
before, but the shock of new awareness at being forced to 
look carefully at things taken for granted. The things which 
we skim over in the newspaper over our morning coffee are 
decadent horrors and not merely a fanciful form of voy- 
eurism provided by thoughtful and imaginative newsmen. 

In simple truth La Dolce Vita is confession literature, but 
it is confession literature with a point of view. Fellini is 
more moralist than neo-realist in this work. He doesnt 
snicker at the funeral of virtue, but he mourns clearly fot 
what might have been. Though some have bitterly criticized 
him for not “showing the way back,” for not suggesting 
answers and solutions for the decadence he depicts, he is 
sensible enough and artist enough to leave that job to the 
clergymen, the ‘psychiatrists, and the judges of the world: 
As he puts it, “I take the temperature of a sick world.” Too 
often the artist tries to prescribe when it is his function 
merely to diagnose. Fellini can never be accused of this. 

One can only marvel at him who can, in an age when 
deception and fraud are looked upon as normal practices, 
say, “A man’s film is like a naked man—nothing can be 
hidden. I must be truthful in my films.” 
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EMOTIONAL 
BLACKMAIL 


An Artist's Indictment 
of Propaganda 


By JERZY PETERKIEWICZ 


[' WAS BECAUSE of the cherry-trees and the sofa that [ 
first learnt the meaning of emotional blackmail. The 
cherry-trees grew on both sides of a bumpy and dusty road 
which led from our village to the church on a hill. I 
counted them all with my friend Wojtek as we walked 
on summer afternoons to our First Communion classes. 
Wojtek had a pious grandmother and she—well, she had 
the sofa. 


“Three hundred and sixty-five trees,” Wojtek announced 
when we reached the top of the hill. “As many as 
there are days in a year.” 


This inevitably upset my stomach for it meant that 
we had gobbled three hundred and sixty-five cherries, one 
from each tree. That was the whole point of our game. 

“We shouldn’t eat anymore cherries, Wojtek,” I said. 
He answered: ‘I know, but don’t you dare tell my grand- 
mother.” 

There was no need to tell her. She knew. Every time 
she knew as soon as we trotted into her farmyard, clutch- 
ing our rolled-up catechisms. She sat by the barn in the 
shimmer of sunset, her kerchiefed head resting against the 
sofa, and the sofa like a moulting brown bear stood vertical- 
ly, propped up against the barn. 

In a pious voice she croaked: “You're an orphan boy, 
Wojtek, and you want to send your loving grandmother 
to her grave. Why do you always pinch those cherries? 
Was your father—holy be his memory—a thief? Am I a 
thief? Look at this stolen sofa, for example. Do I take it 
into the house? No. Do I sit on it? Never. It stays 
out here and it waits. And wait it must until the right 
man comes and acknowledges this sofa as his own. It’s 
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eight round years since the Russian soldiers dropped it 
here in a hurry.” 

She was alluding of course to the retreat of the Soviet 
armies from Poland after their defeat at Warsaw in 
August, 1920, when the looted sofa got stuck in our village 
and never crossed the Vistula river. 

Wojtek must have suddenly seen a moral connection 
between the upright sofa and the forbidden fruit because 
he nudged me and nodded to himself when his grand- 
mother whispered into the twilight: 


“If you steal a single cherry on your way to the holy 
lessons, I tell you, boy, you will find me dead right here 
when you get back.” 

A terrible thing happened the next day. We counted 
only to seventy-seven and ate even fewer cherries than that, 
but when we saw the grandmother's eyes closed and the 
back of her large head wedged into the sofa, we knew our 
crime and Wojtek gasped: 

“Look, she’s dead. I am a real orphan now and a real 
sinner. I’ve killed her with those seventy-seven cherries.” 


“Fifty-five,” I muttered to console him. 


And then... it was a dreadful sight. Very slowly, Woj- 
tek’s grandmother lifted up her left eye-lid and scrutinized 
us from her coffin-like vertical sofa. 


“You've been pinching those damn cherries again,” she 
said. 

“You're not dead, you're not dead at all!” Wojtek cried 
out triumphantly. 


And in that one quick moment something from our child- 
hood was gone forever; a whole pyramid of magical num- 
bers, a tower of slender terrors collapsed, and I—watching 
the face of my friend—saw the rise and fall of emotional 
blackmail. 

Now I’m about to demonstrate to you another example 
of it. Watch my words like a card trick. Exactly a month 
after I had made my First Communion, I was standing 
over a green ditch by the same cherry road. There was no 
longer any fruit above my head to tempt me. Below my 
feet, an old woman, nearly as old as Wojtek’s grandmother, 
crouched picking sorrel for sorrel soup. She glanced side- 
ways, recognised me and placing her shrivelled hand on 
my bare foot, told me in slow deliberate sentences that my 
mother was dying of cancer in the womb and that my 
being born was the cause of her illness. 

I could reproduce the entire conversation and describe 
to you in detail the shock I experienced then and its con- 
sequences, but this precisely would be my way of exer- 
cising emotional blackmail over you. Most of you who are 
reading this have, I’m sure, a definite attitude to suffering, 
the suffering of children in particular; a definite attitude 
to death and to an illness like cancer which is still enveloped 
in uncontrollable fear. By assuming your emotional re- 
sponse to these things I would be taking advantage of 
your decency as my fellow human beings: I would be 
dictating to you my own terms for mutual involvement, 
and you after all might not wish to be involved. 
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I’m not ready yet to define emotional blackmail: let us 
for the present agree that we all possess some knowledge 
of collective passion and fear. These are bigger than our 
personal experience, however wise or mature we may be. 
The blackmailer of the heart will always try to exploit that 
partial knowledge by involving us somehow in our collective 
fears. 


I started with a story. A successful story-teller is the 
one who involves you in his fictitious people and events; 
a sentimental writer goes a step further: he demands a 
payment from your emotions before you are even ready 
to accept his invented world. 

Being a novelist, I think I know when a story-teller 
behaves like a potential blackmailer, and in our age of 
propaganda, political, social or commercial, he usually 
turns out to be a trigger-happy shooter of slogans. They 
may be very splendid slogans: peace, freedom, universal 
love, the well-being of your liver or your glands, that 
whitewashed feeling you wear or that superior glow you 
spread around; and yet, if only you could examine each 
of them separately and carefully, you would see that they 
do not quite fit your particular predicament, that they are 
not only larger than you, but larger than life. Life like an 
individual person, has to be many things at once: an 
organism and a growth, a memory and a sense of direction. 
A blackmailer comes along and wants to bring all this to a 
standstill by brandishing fear before your heart. 

Yes—fear and anxiety, the two hidden weapons with 
which one race or class fights another race or class, with 
which most families are over-familiar and neighbours so 
very neighbourly. On the surface, of course, everything 
seems smooth and clear, reflecting only good intentions, 
tolerance and from time to time righteous indignation. 
Even hate-propaganda, and there’s plenty of it, tries to tell 
modern man how good and honest he is at heart. And who 
doesn’t want to appear nice before his own image within a 
grand cause, a lofty idea or a reassuring advertisement ? 

This, I maintain, provides a tempting emotional con- 
dition for a blackmailer to profit from. He is quick to 
notice which shoulders bristle with chips. Because above 
all he bargains for sincerity, the more of it the better. Give 
him some and before long he will whip it up into mob 
hysteria. 

All sincerity tends to provoke emotional blackmail: it’s 
the chips on our shoulder which the expert blackmailer 
hammers in. Before you realize, you’re anti this or anti that. 
Like a budding rhinoceros from Ionesco’s play, you charge 
into the street, looking for the signs of transformation in 
other people. 


It is indeed so easy for a person who's anti-this and anti- 
that to feel that everybody is anti-him. If I happen to be 
Polish, I am, of course, assumed to be anti-this and anti- 
that, and I am, of course, surrounded by an anti-Polish con- 
spiracy. All anti-Poles please unite against me. If the 
colour of my skin is black, everybody around me must be 
anti-Negro; if I am...and so on and on, as long as the 
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exchange of chips from shoulder to shoulder continues to 
the hysterical beat of propaganda. 


In the old ancestral days the state of affairs wasn’t really 
much different, except that it had stricter and therefore 
measurable limitations: a clan, a parish, a guild, a monastic 
order. It was quite admirable then and often self-ennobli 
to pay regular tribute of love-hate to causes like the Cr. 
sades; it was enduringly stable to concentrate one’s fear 
on the Hun, the Mongol or the Turk. Now we are expect. 
ed to partake of every turmoil in the world at a moment's 
notice; our anxieties jump from continent to continent, 
When summoned by fear-mongers we have to respond emo- 
tionally or hysterically to the vague collective image of 
Laos, Cuba, Algeria, Angola or any other place on 
globe. You cannot do this all the time unless you simplify 
and vulgarize your feelings. Therefore beware of thos 
who offer simplifications. 






















The age is propitious for blackmailers. They can a 
last practice their profession on a global scale. The world 
like an old loving grandmother may suddenly die. Because 
of you—you—you. . . 

I was born in a Polish village which has the beauty and 
fierceness of a myth. I became a poet in Warsaw, but the 
city of my youth was destroyed during the rising of 1944 
It seems I’ve lived three lives so far—and another may 
be still waiting for me round the corner. I’ve written books 
in Polish and in English though I learnt my adopted lan- 
guage at a comparatively late age, at twenty-four to be 
exact. When I wrote my first English novel, The Knotted 
Cord, I put myself on trial with those cherry-trees and that 
woman picking sorrel in the ditch who unwittingly black 
mailed me into guilt. Like the grandmother of my friend 
Wojtek, she trespassed on the forbidden zone of fear and 
invoked the name of death imprudently. I cannot tell you 
whether Wojtek grew up without the sense of guilt, I can- 
not even tell you whether he is still living in the same 
village, or if he is alive at all. But a writer's pen can serve 
as a walking-stick, and so, again and again, I walk with 
Wojtek along that road to the church, recounting the cherry: 
trees; and there were, you remember, three hundred and 
sixty-five of them, planted across the seasons like the days 
in a year. 

And somewhere amidst the junk of memory, the sof 
still stands, propped up against the barn. After all thes] S 
years, I suppose, I have a right to claim it as a stage property 
of childhood. Yet have I the right to claim it in English? 
Whatever were my other reasons for adopting your lar} | 
guage, I needed very badly the distance it gave me to view 
and interpret my peasant childhood, my first life. I couldn't} } 
have done it in the language my mother spoke. § 


Was it then an escape or a desperate attempt to oppose 
emotional blackmail? I believe that the artist to be truly 
sincere in his work must fight blackmailers from whichevet 
corner of his experience they creep out. He cannot afford 
to pay tribute to anyone, least of all to the bullies of 
propaganda because they are his real executioners. 
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The Dry River Bed 


A Radio Play by MURIEL SPARK 


CAST 
MAR JORIE GRACE 
BORDEN THE NURSE 
TICKY LUCIA 
SARAH MARTHA 


(Tea-party noises ) 


SARAH: She was at school with Marjorie in England. Mar- 
jorie knew her well. She was to be one of Marjorie’s 
bridesmaids. 

Lucia: Knew her well.... You know, Sarah, she may 
still be alive. It’s only a week ago that... 

MaRTHA: Hardly likely. No, they've killed her. 

SARAH: Well, Martha, I’ve been twenty-five years in the 
Colony and we've never had a bit of trouble with our 
natives round here. I simply can’t believe... 

MARTHA: Times are changing, Sarah. 

Lucia: We know nothing, really. Poor Peggy White- 
head. 

MARTHA: We do know that she disappeared, so what do 
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you mean that we know nothing really? The natives 
these days... 

SARAH: More tea, Lucia? Martha? 

Lucia: Thanks. 

MARTHA: Yes, thanks. 

MARTHA: We do know that she disappeared off the road 
within ten minutes and hasn’t been seen since. 

Lucia: Were there any fingerprints on the horse? 

MARTHA: Can you have fingerprints on a horse? 

Lucia: Oh, I should think so. Well, the police would 
know, wouldn’t they? That new young trooper, Ticky 

. Talbot, says they’ve explored the possibility that it may 
have been a leopard. 

SARAH: Nonsense. A leopard would have got the horse 
and left the girl. These new young policemen from Eng- 
land and the Cape are so silly. When you've been twenty- 
five years in the Colony you don’t talk about a leopard 
seizing a girl off a horse. 


(Horse’s hoofbeats ) 
Who's this? Look and see who it is, Martha. 
: 31 





I’m not ready yet to define emotional blackmail: let us 
for the present agree that we all possess some knowledge 
of collective passion and fear. These are bigger than our 
personal experience, however wise or mature we may be. 
The blackmailer of the heart will always try to exploit that 
partial knowledge by involving us somehow in our collective 
fears. 


I started with a story. A successful story-teller is the 
one who involves you in his fictitious people and events; 
a sentimental writer goes a step further: he demands a 
payment from your emotions before you are even ready 
to accept his invented world. 

Being a novelist, I think I know when a story-teller 
behaves like a potential blackmailer, and in our age of 
propaganda, political, social or commercial, he usually 
turns out to be a trigger-happy shooter of slogans. They 
may be very splendid slogans: peace, freedom, universal 
love, the well-being of your liver or your glands, that 
whitewashed feeling you wear or that superior glow you 
spread around; and yet, if only you could examine each 
of them separately and carefully, you would see that they 
do not quite fit your particular predicament, that they are 
not only larger than you, but larger than life. Life like an 
individual person, has to be many things at once: an 
organism and a growth, a memory and a sense of direction. 
A blackmailer comes along and wants to bring all this to a 
standstill by brandishing fear before your heart. 


Yes—fear and anxiety, the two hidden weapons with 
which one race or class fights another race or class, with 
which most families are over-familiar and neighbours so 
very neighbourly. On the surface, of course, everything 
seems smooth and clear, reflecting only good intentions, 
tolerance and from time to time righteous indignation. 
Even hate-propaganda, and there’s plenty of it, tries to tell 
modern man how good and honest he is at heart. And who 
doesn’t want to appear nice before his own image within a 
grand cause, a lofty idea or a reassuring advertisement ? 


This, I maintain, provides a tempting emotional con- 
dition for a blackmailer to profit from. He is quick to 
notice which shoulders bristle with chips. Because above 
all he bargains for sincerity, the more of it the better. Give 
him some and before long he will whip it up into mob 
hysteria. 

All sincerity tends to provoke emotional blackmail: it’s 
the chips on our shoulder which the expert blackmailer 
hammers in. Before you realize, you're anti this or anti that. 
Like a budding rhinoceros from Ionesco’s play, you charge 
into the street, looking for the signs of transformation in 
other people. 

It is indeed so easy for a person who's anti-this and anti- 
that to feel that everybody is anti-him. If I happen to be 
Polish, I am, of course, assumed to be anti-this and anti- 
that, and I am, of course, surrounded by an anti-Polish con- 
spitacy. All anti-Poles please unite against me. If the 
colour of my skin is black, everybody around me must be 
anti-Negro; if I am...and so on and on, as long as the 
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exchange of chips from shoulder to shoulder continues to 
the hysterical beat of propaganda. 


In the old ancestral days the state of affairs wasn’t reall 
much different, except that it had stricter and therefore 
measurable limitations: a clan, a parish, a guild, a monastic 
order. It was quite admirable then and often self-ennobli 
to pay regular tribute of love-hate to causes like the Cr. 
sades; it was enduringly stable to concentrate one’s fear 
on the Hun, the Mongol or the Turk. Now we are expect. 
ed to partake of every turmoil in the world at a moment's 
notice; our anxieties jump from continent to continent, 
When summoned by fear-mongers we have to respond emo- 
tionally or hysterically to the vague collective image of 
Laos, Cuba, Algeria, Angola or any other place on 
globe. You cannot do this all the time unless you simplify 
and vulgarize your feelings. Therefore beware of th 
who offer simplifications. 


. gtiee Sb. 
















The age is propitious for blackmailers. They can a 
last practice their profession on a global scale. The world 
like an old loving grandmother may suddenly die. Because 
of you—you—you. . . 

I was born in a Polish village which has the beauty and 
fierceness of a myth. I became a poet in Warsaw, but the 
city of my youth was destroyed during the rising of 1944 
It seems I’ve lived three lives so far—and another may 
be still waiting for me round the corner. I’ve written books 
in Polish and in English though I learnt my adopted lan. 
guage at a comparatively late age, at twenty-four to be 
exact. When I wrote my first English novel, The Knotted 
Cord, I put myself on trial with those cherry-trees and that 
woman picking sorrel in the ditch who unwittingly black 
mailed me into guilt. Like the grandmother of my friend 
Wojtek, she trespassed on the forbidden zone of fear and 
invoked the name of death imprudently. I cannot tell you 
whether Wojtek grew up without the sense of guilt, I can 
not even tell you whether he is still living in the same 
village, or if he is alive at all. But a writer’s pen can serve 
as a walking-stick, and so, again and again, I walk with 
Wojtek along that road to the church, recounting the cherty- 
trees; and there were, you remember, three hundred and 
sixty-five of them, planted across the seasons like the days 
in a year. 

And somewhere amidst the junk of memory, the sofa 
still stands, propped up against the barn. After all these} S: 
years, I suppose, I have a right to claim it as a stage property 
of childhood. Yet have I the right to claim it in English’ 
Whatever were my other reasons for adopting your lan} L 
guage, I needed very badly the distance it gave me to view 
and interpret my peasant childhood, my first life. I couldn't} 
have done it in the language my mother spoke. y 


Was it then an escape or a desperate attempt to oppost 
emotional blackmail? I believe that the artist to be truly 
sincere in his work must fight blackmailers from whicheve! 
corner of his experience they creep out. He cannot afford 
to pay tribute to anyone, least of all to the bullies of 
propaganda because they are his real executioners. 
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The Dry River Bed 


A Radio Play by MURIEL SPARK 


CAST you mean that we know nothing really? The natives 
these days... 


MAR JORIE GRACE 
J SARAH: More tea, Lucia? Martha? 


BORDEN THE NURSE 

TICKY LUCIA Lucia: Thanks. 
MARTHA: Yes, thanks. 

SARAH MARTHA 


| MARTHA: We do know that she disappeared off the road 
(Tea-party noises ) within ten minutes and hasn’t been seen since. 


: oo Lucia: Were there any fingerprints on the horse? 
SARAH: She was at school with Marjorie in England. Mar- MaRTHA: Can you have fingerprints on a horse? 


jorie knew her well. She was to be one of Marjorie’s Lucia: Oh, I should think so. Well, the police would 


bridesmaids. know, wouldn’t they? That new young trooper, Ticky 
Lucia: Knew her well.... You know, Sarah, she may Talbot, says they’ve explored the possibility that it may 
still be alive. It’s only a week ago that... have been a leopard. 
MarRTHA: Hardly likely. No, they've killed her. SARAH: Nonsense. A leopard would have got the horse 
SARAH: Well, Martha, I’ve been twenty-five years in the and left the girl. These new young policemen from Eng- 
Colony and we've never had a bit of trouble with our land and the Cape are so silly. When you've been twenty- 
natives round here. I simply can’t believe... five years in the Colony you don’t talk about a leopard 
MARTHA: Times are changing, Sarah. seizing a girl off a horse. 
Lucia: We know nothing, really. Poor Peggy White- eich) Meaile 
same (Horse’s hoofbeats ) 
MarTHA: We do know that she disappeared, so what do Who's this? Look and see who it is, Martha. 
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MarTHA: It’s Ticky Talbot. 
SARAH: (Calling out of the door.) Oh, Ticky—come on 
in. We're on the side stoep. 


(Ticky dismounts and walks over gravel) 


Is one of the boys taking his horse ? 

MarRTHA: Yes, I think so. I wonder if he’s got any news 
of poor... Oh, hallo, Ticky. 

Lucia: Any news of poor Peggy? 


(Business with tea cups) 


SARAH: How do you like your tea, Ticky? 

Ticky: Fairly strong, please. Thanks. God, it’s hot. 

SARAH: You wait till you've been twenty-five years in the 
Colony. Lucia—fish those ants out of the sugar, will you? 
They get into everything; sometimes I become so furious 
with them. And it doesn’t get you anywhere to be 
furious with ants, they only stream on and on, 

MARTHA: Any news of the missing girl, Ticky ? 

Ticky: No, nothing new. I say, it zs hot. 

SARAH: We shall soon have the rains. It always gets like 
this before the rains. You haven’t been here through a 
rainy season, have you, Ticky ? 

Ticky: No. None of us down at the station have, in fact. 

SARAH: Sugar? 

Ticky: Thanks. 

SARAH: Mind you don’t take an ant. Fish it out. 

Ticky: The ants have got into our stores down at the 
station. 

MARTHA: They've got into everyone’s stores. If the natives 
don’t pinch your stuff, the ants get it. 

Lucia: Wait till the rains start, then you'll see the flying 
ants coming out of cracks in the walls. They wriggle out 
then fly all over the place. Newcomers don’t like them. 
But you'll get used to it all. 

SARAH: Now don’t put Ticky off the Colony. Ticky— 
you'll find everything wonderful after the rains. The 
whole veldt is covered with cosmos, flowers that spring 
up overnight, all colours. Everything smells damp and . . . 

MarTHA: And the rivers are impassable. 

TicKy: I saw a dust devil today. 

Lucia: Oh, that’s an evil omen, to be sure. 

SARAH: Take no notice of her, Ticky, she’s teasing you. 
New people often get a fright with a dust devil. Did 
you get a fright? 

Ticky: Well, I wondered what it was, a great column of 
dust dancing along the road in front of my horse. I 
thought the horse was going to shy, but it didn’t. 

SARAH: Oh, the horses are used to it. So will you be, when 
you've spent twenty-five years in the Colony. Borden 
Reeves—that’s my daughter Marjorie’s fiance—has been 
here three years and he’s only just getting used to it. You 
know Borden, of course, don’t you, Ticky? He comes 
from the Cape. 

Ticky: Yes. In fact I thought he might be here. Have you 
seen him lately ? 

SARAH: Well, I haven’t seen him. But he came over here 
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this afternoon to take Marjorie for her driving lesson, 
Didn't you pass them on the road ? 

Ticky: I passed Marjorie on the road. She was drivin 
alone. As a matter of fact, I wondered about that, | 
don’t like to be officious, but we all know she hasn't got 
her licence yet, and... 

SARAH: Nonsense, Marjorie can’t drive. Borden must have 
been sitting beside her. He’s teaching Marjorie to drive 
so that she can take turns at the wheel when they go on 
their honeymoon. If you wait a little while, Ticky, they'll 
be back for drinks. 

TicKy: Marjorie was driving alone. I’m quite sure of it. 

SARAH: But she can’t drive. She’s only had one lesson and 
she didn’t get on very well with that. She gets mixed up 
between her left and her right, that’s Marjorie’s trouble, 
Now, Ticky, you're just imagining things, it’s the heat 
and the glare. New people are half blind from the glare. 
You'll get used to it. 

Lucia: (Mimicking Sarah.) When you've been twenty-five 
years in the Colony... 

TicKy: Marjorie was driving alone in your husband's Ford. 
me... 

SARAH: Look, Ticky... 

Ticky: Where has Borden left A7s car? 

SARAH: Outside in the drive, I daresay. Look, out there. 
My eyesight’s not too good, but you'll see. . . 

TicKy: Borden’s car isn’t there. , 

SARAH: It must be there. Ticky, the glare of the sun’ 
affecting .. . 

MarTHA: No, Borden’s car isn’t there. 

SARAH: Oh well, he must have walked over. I can’t think 
why he would, in all this heat. Perhaps he got a lift. | 
suppose... 

TicKy: Marjorie was driving alone. Down towards the 
river. I’m quite sure of it, because I’ve been trying to get 
hold of Borden. I’ve been wanting to speak to him. He 
hasn't been seen at the farm for three days. . . 

SARAH: Cake, Martha, Lucia. Ticky, have a piece of cake. 
Watch out for the ants. Look, Ticky, this is the heat. | 
mean to say, Borden hasn't been away from the farm for 
three days. They've had this tobacco crisis going on. 
Now, Ticky, I tell you he came over here an hour ago to 
take Marjorie for her driving lesson. He must have 





Poet, novelist, biographer, short story writer, England's 
Muriel Spark has been applauded as “one of the mos 
distinguished novelists writing today.” .The setting fot 
the radio-play here presented, which originally was heard 
on the BBC, is Africa, where Mrs. Spark spent several 
years before returning to London during World War Il. 
Her latest novel, “The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie,” will 
be published in January by Lippincott. 

Photographs are from Hanns Reich, used with the per- 
mission of Hanns Reich Verlag, Munich, publishers of 
the Terra Magica book “South Africa,” published in this 
country by Hill and Wang, New York. 
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becn in the car with her. If you wait for a sundowner 
they'll both be back and you shall see I’m right. It’s too 
bed of you accusing poor Marjorie... 

Luc:A: Sarah, is Borden very upset about Peggy’s disap- 
pearance ? 

SARAH: Well, yes, we're all very upset about Peggy. If 
orily we knew one way or the other. You know, Ticky, 
you police ought to look lively. I mean to say, a girl can’t 
just disappear off a horse into the bush without leaving 
some trace. Apparently she was wearing that bright-blue 
blouse, the colour didn’t suit her at all. Now can’t you 
look for the bright-blue blouse? I mean to say, Ticky, 
organize a search... 

Ticky: We were wondering if Borden might have some 
suggestions, He seemed to know Peggy rather well. 

MARTHA: Borden? 

SARAH: Borden has been busy with his tobacco. And when 
he’s not busy with his tobacco he’s busy with Marjorie. 
They've got their wedding plans to make. I do wish this 
hadn’t happened. Peggy was to have been a bridesmaid. 

Lucia: Her aunt refuses to believe she’s dead. 

SARAH: Oh, her aunt won't face the facts. 

MARTHA: No one will face the facts. The natives aren’t 
what they used to be. Things are changing rapidly, 
and... 


(Car drives up) 


SARAH: Look out and see who it is, Martha. I daresay it’s 
Marjorie and Borden come back. 
MARTHA: No, it’s Grace. 


(Bang of car door) 


SARAH: (Calling out of doors.) Come on in, Grace. 
Haven't seen you for a long time. 

GRACE: Martha—Lucia. Hallo, Mr. Talbot. I haven't 
been able to leave the farm for ages, what with this 
tobacco fuss and the labour problem. It’s a dull world. 
I see Marjorie has learnt to drive. I passed her about 
twenty miles along the road, and there she was spinning 
along all by herself. 

Ticky: By herself ? 

Lucia: Alone? Borden wasn’t with her? 

SARAH: Tea, Grace? Everyone’s going mad. Morjorie 
doesn’t know how to drive a car. She’s gone out for a 
lesson with Borden. 

Grace: No, no. She was driving by herself. My dear, is 
Marjorie all right? What I mean is, I waved, but she 
didn’t seem to see me. She seemed to be talking to her- 
self. I wondered, in fact, if I ought to turn and follow. 
She was racing along towards the river, much too fast— 
towards the river bed I mean—you can hardly call it a 
river when it’s dry, can you? And it is rather dangerous, 
Sarah, to drive at speed down there. You know what 
those deep wagon ruts are like. They simply carry you 
right in, you simply lose control of a wheel. And you 
know what it’s like if you land a car in a dry river bed. 


(Fade ) 
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(Noise to suggest a Lospital, such as footsteps on bare floor 
—so that scene will be recognized when repeated later) 


Ticky: Nurse, I think I saw her eyelids move. 

Nurse: She'll be coming round in a moment, Sergeant 
Talbot. Just don’t rush her. She may be a bit vague to 
start with, a little... 

TicKy: I could come back later if .. . 

MARJORIE: Ticky, what are you doing here? Are you real ? 

Nurse: You're in hospital, Marjorie; it’s only a little... 

MAR JoORIE: Have I had an accident ? 

Nurse: That's right, you had a car crash yesterday. You 
went straight into a dry river bed, silly girl. You will 
probably feel a little... 

MARJoRIE: Any bones broken ? 

Nurse: No, only little bruises here and there. You got the 
wheel bang on the chest and a mysterious bump on the 
back, but it’s only a little... 

Marjorie: And I’ve had concussion. 

Nurse: Yes, you're bound to feel a little... 

MarjoriE: Ticky, what are you doing here? Have I done 
a crime? 

Ticky: Well, Marjorie, if you aren’t feeling up to ques- 
tions I'll come back. It’s only that we want to find Bor- 
den rather quickly. I thought you might know ... 

Nurse: Do you feel able to answer Sergeant Talbot’s 
questions, Marjorie? If not, perhaps we could wait a 
little while, and... 

MARJORIE: Sit down, Ticky. 

Nurse: Well, I'll leave you to Sergeant Talbot. 

MARJORIE: Yes, just for a little while. 


(Nurse leaves) 


Ticky: It’s rather urgent, Marjorie. We're looking for 
Borden. When did you last see him ? 

Mar joriE: When did I crash into the dry river bed ? 

TicKy: Yesterday afternoon. 

MARJORIE: That’s when I last saw Borden. 

Ticky: Are you sure? There wasn’t any trace of him in the 
river bed when we discovered you there. 

MaryoriE: Didn't you find anything else, though? Didn't 
you discover... 

Ticky: Yes, you know we did. Take it quietly, Marjorie. 

MARJORIE: What did you find? 

Ticky: The remains of Peggy Whitehead. She was half 
buried beneath a pile of stones. You must have got out 
of the car after the crash, and you must have lifted up 
the stones where she was buried, and you must have... 

MARJORIE: No, Borden displaced the stones. 

TIcKy: Marjorie, you must have... 

Marjorie: I hadn’t seen Borden for a week. You know 
they had that tobacco crisis and there was a meeting in 
the capital. Then the trouble with the farm boys. So 
he didn’t come to see me all week. But yesterday morning 
he telephoned to say he'd be over after lunch to take me 
for my driving lesson. 

Ticky: You must have... 
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MARJORIE: So Borden walked over after lunch. He didn’t 
come into the house, just waited for me in the drive. I’m 
quite lucid, Ticky, so listen. I thought he was rather 
rude, not coming in to say hallo to Mother. But you 
know how moody Borden was... .is . . . was. 

Ticky: Was...? 

MaRJoriE: I’m not sure if Borden is still alive. . . or per- 
haps half alive. 

Ticky: We believe he’s still alive. He left the Colony a 
week ago but we think he’s still in Africa, 

MARJORIE: A week ago! In that case...oh, in that 
case... Ticky, I'd better tell you what happened yester- 
day. I got into the driving seat and we set off north 
toward the river valley. 


(Fade) 


BORDEN: Slow down, darling, that’s the clutch you're 
pressing. Right foot, Marjorie, r7ght foot. That’s it, 
now change down. God, don’t you know up from down? 
Change down—here, let me do it. You've got to put the 
lever down for uphill. 

MARJORIE: Oh, Borden, you'd better take over. I don’t 
think I shall ever learn to drive. (Sound of car swerving.) 
Goodness, what was that? 

BORDEN: Only a buck jumping out of the bush across the 
road. You'll have to learn not to swerve for a buck. You 
just drive straight on and over a buck. That fixes him. 
Carry on. 

MARJORIE: Oh, I couldn’t... 

BORDEN: You've shot a buck, haven’t you? 

MARJORIE: Yes, but running it over is different. Can’t I 
stop now ? 

BoRDEN: Turn in to the side... No, not the right—the 
left. Don’t cross the road; pull in to the /eft. No, that’s 
too sharp, you'll land us both in the bush—let me. (Car 
pulls up.) 

You really must learn to distinguish left from right and 
up from down. 

MARJORIE: (Edgily.) And black from white. 

BORDEN: What do you mean? What do you mean by that, 
exactly ? 

MARJORIE: Nothing, dear, I’m just having a little joke. 
Calm down. 

BORDEN: What do you mean, you must learn to distinguish 
black from white? 

MARJORIE: It’s just a little rhyme—left from right, up 
from down, black from white. I wish the rains would 
come and then people could be nice to each other again. 
I just don’t see why you’re making all this fuss. 

BORDEN: Has anyone been advising you not to marry me? 

MARJORIE: Not lately. They’ve given up. But if you're 
going to talk to me like that and /ook at me like that, 
I’m damned if I’m going to marry you. 

BorDEN: All right, all right. Sorry. I’ve been worried 
about the tobacco and I suppose the heat . . . 

MARJORIE: Well, let’s get on with the lesson. What do 
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I do now? Left foot on the clutch, right... 

BORDEN: Ignition switch first. 

Marjorie: Of course, (Starts up car—drives off jerkily.) 

BORDEN: Don't crash the gears, darling. Neutral—down 
—forward, back then down—gently, don’t crash them— 
look, let me... 

MARJORIE: You're putting me off my steering. I should 
have got Ticky Talbot to teach me. He offered to. How 
can I steer when you... 

BoRDEN: You've got other things to do in driving besides 
steer. You can’t just steer. What are you accelerating 
for? ... Look out, there’s another car coming. Go on to 
the left-hand strip and let him have a bit of tarmac. No 
need to go all off the tarmac, dear—just take the left 
strip and let him pass. Don’t accelerate. Footbrake in the 
middle. Take your right foot off the accelerator. 


(Other car passes) 


Marjorie, you'll have to learn to slow down when a car 
passes. Now here’s a chap on a horse coming over the 
hill, so go slow. It’s a police chap, and he'll probably be 
giving you your driving test, so go slow. 

MARJorIE: Oh, it’s Ticky Talbot. 

BorDEN: Slow. Don’t press the accelerator. Take your 
right foot off... 


(Car whizzes past horse) 


Your right foot... that’s it. Now into the side of the 
road and pull up. 
MARJorIE: I did try to go slow, but I couldn't. 


(Their car pulling up) 


BorDEN: Have you ever had trouble in distinguishing left 
from right before? I mean, if it’s something constitu- 
tional we'd better give up. 

MARJORIE: No, I want to learn to drive. It’s only that 

_ 

hese : Well, I’m sure you didn’t impress Ticky just now. 

MARJORIE: I wasn’t thinking of impressing Ticky. Do 
you know what I was thinking? I was thinking I can't 
possibly marry you. 

BorDEN: It’s the heat, it’s the driving lesson... you're 
getting nervy. 

MARyoriE: You used to go riding with Peggy Whitehead, 
didn’t you? 

BORDEN: My dear, that was a year ago. 

Marjorie: When Peggy was at school with me in England 
she could never keep on a horse. But you taught her to 
ride. And now look what’s happened to Peggy. 

BorDEN: We don’t know what’s happened to Peggy. Do 
we? ' 

Mar JorRIE: How should I know if we do or if we don't. 
All I know is... 

BORDEN: What the hell are you suggesting. . . . 

MaARjorIE: I’m not suggesting anything. Perhaps I’m 
superstitious. Perhaps you were unlucky to Peggy. If 
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she hadn’t known how to ride she would never . . . Oh, I 
can't think straight. I can’t drive. I can’t tell left from 
right, up from down, black from white... 

RDEN: What are you saying? 

RJORIE: Let’s continue with the lesson. I’m determined 
todo this. Ignition switch. Clutch, lever in neutral, for- 
ward-up, forward-back. 


(Car starts up—tfade) 
(Hospital noise) 





hiey: Look, are you comfortable ? 

{ARJORIE: Just move this pillow a bit... . 

ickY: Don’t talk any more. You mustn’t become excited. 
Look, I’d better get a nurse. ... 

ARJORIE: No, I must tell you, Ticky. It was the last lap 
of the driving lesson...1... 


(Nurse comes in) 


urSE: Take this little tablet, Marjorie. Sip this little 
glass of ... 

{ARJORIE: (Gulping water.) Will it send me to sleep? 
I do want to talk to Ticky. I haven’t got sunstroke now, 
I'm perfectly... 

(URSE: The pill should calm you down a bit, it won’t send 
you to sleep. Now you can talk to the Sergeant for a 
while.... But don’t overdo it. Your mother’s coming 
to see you a little later. 


(Nurse goes out) 


Fe JORIE: Sit down, Ticky. Don’t keep standing up and 
sitting down again. Ticky, after you passed us on your 
horse Borden and I had this quarrel. I started up the 
car again—I was determined to master it—and drove it. 
I may have had a touch of the sun—I don’t know. Ticky, 
I drove beautifully, but terribly fast. I felt as if Borden 
was driving me. I even told him to slow down, but of 
course that was silly because I was at the wheel. We were 
approaching the river. I knew we would soon be in dan- 
get of those great wagon ruts where the oxen go down to 
drink. Do you know the great ruts, Ticky? Always be 
careful to avoid them in the dry season. Once you drive 
your car into them you can’t get out, they carry you 
straight down to the river bed. 

[ie It was only a touch of sunstroke, Marjorie. I’m 





sure you'll make a good driver when you learn properly. 
ARJORIE: I remember passing Grace Chalmers in her car. 
She was on the way to Mother’s tea-party, I suppose. We 
Were approaching the river. I went on and on... 


(Fade) (Car) 


(Rapidly.) That was Grace Chalmers on her way to 
Mother’s tea-party, I suppose. I expect they’re all going 
to discuss the disappearance of Peggy Whitehead. Poor 
Peggy, I expect someone will come across her body one 
day. At least, what’s left of her body, with all these 
ants—nothing but a few bones dressed up in Peggy’s 
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breeches and bright-blue blouse. I can’t believe the 
natives would... 

BoRDEN: Carry on, straight on, down to the bridge. You're 
doing splendidly. 

MARJORIE: We're going too fast. Can’t we stop? Slow 
down, Borden, do slow down. I mean, J must slow down. 
Tell me what to do... 

BorDEN: You're doing very well. Keep on. Go faster. 

MARJORIE: But the great wagon ruts. I’m afraid of those 
dry cart ruts. We might go into the river bed. 

BORDEN: Faster, Marjorie. 

MARJoORIE: Stop, Borden. How do I stop? How doI tell 
black from white—no, left from. . . 

BORDEN: You've been told, haven’t you, that I’m half 
black? Peggy Whitehead told you before she disappeared. 

MaRJoRIE: No, she didn’t tell me you were half black, 
Borden. 

BORDEN: Look at me. 

MARJORIE: I have looked at you, many times. 

BORDEN: Look at me. 

MARJorIE: I can’t. I’ve got to keep my eyes on the road. 
That’s what you're always telling me. “Keep your eyes 
on the road,” you say; isn’t that what you say? Oh, I 
want to stop. 

BORDEN: Go on, go faster. Look at me. (Car speeds up.) 
Look. 

MaRJorIE: How white you’ve gone! Are you afraid of 
something ? 

BORDEN: Notice my broad nostrils. See my lips. A touch 
of the negroid, wouldn’t you say? 

MARJORIE: You've gone frightfully pale, Borden. What's 
happened ? 

BORDEN: You've gone down to sixty-five. You can do 
seventy, eighty. We're coming to the river. See the 
bridge ahead .. . 

Marjorie: Borden, look, we're going away from the 
bridge. Take the wheel quickly. Pull the brake. We're 
in a huge rut. I can’t move the wheel. 

BorDEN: Carry on. You're doing fine. 

MARJoRIE: The brake, Borden. Take the wheel. We're 
going into the river bed. We'll crash. I... 

BORDEN: Carry straight on. 


(Crash. Fade out and in) 
(Hospital ) 


TicKy: Carry on... 

MARJoORIE: The heat was terrific. I didn’t have a hat. I 
don’t know how I got out of the car. I didn’t see Borden 
at first. Then I saw him standing about fifty yards away, 
waiting for me. 

Ticky: Waiting? 

MARJORIE: Yes, that’s what he was doing. He didn’t 
make any move to help me or see if I was all right. He 
was just waiting for me to get out of the car. There was 
broken glass everywhere. Borden just stood waiting be- 
side a mound of stones. Of course, I was dazed. The 
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thing that struck me as most odd just then was the mound 
of stones. You know those burial piles—you must have 
seen, here and there on the veldt, those piles of loose 
stones. 

Ticky: Yes, they've been pointed out to me. 

MARJORIE: That’s how the natives bury their dead. They 
place them in a sitting-up position and just pile the stones 
around the corpse. Well, Borden was standing by a pile 
of stones like that. I thought, how odd to see a burial 
place in a dry river bed. The natives would never bury 
their dead there. (Garbled speech.) You see, I’m just 
telling you, Ticky, what passed through my mind when 
I got out of the wreck. 

Ticky: Speak a bit more slowly, Marjorie. Don’t try too 
hard. Just talk. What were you saying? 

MAR JoORIE: I’m just telling you, Ticky, what passed through 
my mind when I got out of the wreck of the car. Don’t 
speak to me as if you were a psychiatrist. I’m perfectly 
lucid in my mind. 

TicKy: Are you sure? 

MARJORIE: Yes. 

Ticky: Then it’s really most interesting. 

MARJORIE: Borden spoke first. He said, “My head has 
been injured on the windscreen. My head’s been cut 
open.” 

Ticky: Was his head cut? 

MARJORIE: Yes, but there was no blood. I saw long deep 
cuts all over his face, but they were white and dry. I 
turned round and looked at the car with the front 
smashed in. As I turned, something hit me in the back. 
It was a stone. Borden was picking up stones from the 
pile, one after another, and throwing them at me. You 
know there wasn’t any way out of the river bed. I ran and 
took shelter behind the wreck of the car. Borden didn’t 
follow me, but kept on lifting stones from the burial pile 
and throwing them at the car, as if I'd been still there in 
sight, instead of crouching behind the car. The sun was 
beating down on the dry river bed. Nothing is quite so 
dry as a dry river bed, not even the desert. Because it’s 
a place where water should be. I called out, “Borden, 
why are your scars so white and dry? Why is there 
nothing where your blood should be?” 


(Sound of stones thudding on car throughout the following ) 
(Voices speaking at distance of fifty yards ) 


BORDEN: Because I’m only half here. Flesh without blood. 

MARJORIE: Borden, where is your blood? 

BORDEN: Waiting for me at Mombasa, fifteen hundred 
miles away. 

MARJORIE: Borden, why are you throwing those stones 
at me? 

BorRDEN: Because I want to get rid of the stones. 

MARJORIE: What have you got under the stones, Borden? 

BoRDEN: A bright-blue blouse, riding breeches, riding 
boots, girl’s underwear, bones, a large formation of ants. 

MARJORIE: Borden, why did you kill her? 
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BORDEN: She intended to stop our marriage. She intended 
to tell you I was half-caste. Half black, half white, 
MARJORIE: I knew it, Borden, I’ve always known. Why 
are you throwing stones at me? 

BorDEN: I should like to kill you. 

MARJORIE: You can’t. You're only half here. 

BoRDEN: I can talk half your life. 

MARJORIE: You've done that already. 

BORDEN: Goodbye, then. (Whirlwind sound.) 

MARJORIE: Borden, where are you going ? 

BoRDEN: (Receding.) To Mombasa to join my blak 
blood. Who is waiting for me now, down at the harbour, 

MARJORIE: Why are you spinning round and round like 
a dust devil ? 

BoRDEN: Do you know what causes a whirlwind?— 
Dryness. 

MARJORIE: You can’t go up a dry river bed in all this heat, 
Borden, come back. Give yourself up to the police. Go 
and see Ticky Talbot. ... Give yourself up to Ticky. ... 


(Tea-party noises ) 


SARAH: She was at school with Marjorie in England. As] 
say, Marjorie knew her well. She was to be one of Mar. 
jorie’s bridesmaids . . . 

Lucia: Sarah, don’t upset yourself. I never did take to 
Borden. Most unsuitable for Marjorie... None of w 
thought him any good for Marjorie. 

SARAH: Marjorie wanted to get up to go tc Peggy’s funeral 
Of course, it was out of the question. 

MARTHA: There must have been very little left to bury. 
The ants... 

Lucia: Martha! 

MarRTHA: Is Marjorie’s . . . brain a little better now, Sarah’ 

SARAH: She realizes she had a bad attack of sunstroke thé 
day she drove off alone like that. Tea, Lucia? 

Lucia: How did she manage to drive the car, that’s wha 
I'd like to know. 

SARAH: Tea, Martha? She didn’t manage to drive it ver 
well, did she? 

MarRTHA: How did she find the exact place where Pegg) 
was buried, that’s what I’d like to know. 

SARAH: More tea, Martha? 

Lucia: Yes, and how did she manage to move those stone 
when she'd just been injured in a car crash? 





SARAH: Cake, Lucia? 

Lucia: And this story of hers—there’s no use blindin 
yourself to it, Sarah, We hear news from the hospital 
Marjorie’s been saying such silly things. She says Bor 
den’s half white and half black, which we all suspect 
to tell the truth. But she says his white half was wi 
her on the afternoon of the crash and his black half w 
in Mombasa. Can’t you get her to see a specialist, 0 
something... ? 

SARAH: Cake, Martha? Fish those ants out of the sugat 
will you? 

MARTHA: What puzzles me... 
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LucIA: It isn’t my business, I know, but... 


(Sound of horse) 


SARAH: Martha, glance out and see who it is. 

MarTHA: It’s Ticky Talbot. I wonder where 4e’s been the 
last few days. He hasn't... 

SakAH: (Calling.) Ticky, we're out on the stoep. Come 
along. Where have you been the last few days? 

Ticky: I’ve been in Mombasa. I just got back this morning. 

| MaRTHA: Mombasa. . . 
Ticky ? 

LuciA: Some people are awfully lucky. 

§aRAH: Tea, Ticky. Fairly weak and... 

Ticky: No, fairly strong. Thanks. 

MarRTHA: Well, where have you been? 

Ticky: I went on police duties. We were after Borden. 


Surely you aren’t due for leave yet, 


| Lucia: You didn’t take any notice of that story of Mar- 


jorie’s? Ticky, the sun must be affecting you all down at 
the station. Borden is probably in South America or 
somewhere by now. He gave you the slip properly. 

Ticky: We got Borden at Mombasa. 

— You got Borden! 

MaRTHA: He must have confided the whole thing to 
Marjorie. She may have been an accomplice. Of course, 
Sarah, I mean an énnocent accomplice . . . 

SARAH: Sugar, Ticky. Mind the ants. 

Ticky: We were watching Mombasa for Borden as soon 
as he disappeared, in fact. On the afternoon of the car 
crash a fellow cashed a cheque in the name of Borden 
Reeves. 

Lucia: Was it Borden? 

Ticky: He was a black fellow. He was traced to a native 
café on the harbour. We questioned him, but we couldn’t 
get anything out of him except that his name was, curi- 
ously enough, Borden Reeves. We searched the café 
after that. 

MarTHA: The native must have been in league with Borden. 

Ticky: Obviously, in a way. Yesterday, a man resembling 
Borden arrived in Mombasa by plane. 

Lucia: Was it Borden? 

Ticky: Not exactly. We couldn’t prove it. I was brought 
along to identify him, but the chap certainly wasn’t 
Borden exactly. He was terribly pale and anaemic look- 
ing. We let him go, eventually, but we had him followed. 
He went straight to the café by the harbour and went 
upstairs. A few hours later Borden himself came out of 
the café. 

Lucia: Was he really Borden? 


Ticky: Yes, 

Lucia: He must have been hiding there all this time. 

Ticky: No, we were quite sure he hadn’t been hiding in 
the café. 


SARAH: So you’ve got Borden? 
Ticky: We arrested him on a charge of murder. He took 
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out a gun and shot himself. I’ve never seen so much 
blood in all my life. 

Lucia: Really, you troopers are quite mad. You're as bad 
as Marjorie... 

MarTHA: I should think there would be an enquiry into 
all this. We settlers are absolutely dependent on the 
police. If we can’t depend on them in the dry season . 

Ticky: Well, we did get Borden. 

MARTHA: What about the black fellow and the pale one? 

Ticky: So for as we're concerned, they don’t exist. We had 
no charge against them. 

SARAH: Does Marjorie know what has happened ? 

Ticky: Yes. In fact I went straight to the hospital to tell 
her. She seemed to come alive. I’m sure she will be 
better now. She said she'd been feeling half in the world 
and half out of it... 

Lucia: Ticky, I think you boys should keep out of the 
sun, really... 

SARAH: Well, Lucia, when you've been twenty-five years in 
the Colony you realize the sort of things that happen at 
the end of the dry season. We'll have the rains soon. 


(W hirring sound ) 


Who’s that? Martha, look out and see who it is, will 
ou ? 
sanacamee I can’t quite see. One of the native boys coming 
home drunk, I should say . . . He’s doing a dance. . . 
SARAH: Nonsense, Martha. Who zs it? 
Lucia: (Laughs.) 
SARAH: Let me see. Who on earth...Oh... 
dust devil. Look there, Ticky . 
Ticky: Yes, I have seen one. 


it’s only a 
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The Organ Grinder 
and the Cockatoo 


An Introduction to E. E. Cummings 








NQECAUSE ONLY the truest things always are true be- 
4 cause they can’t be true.” Thus is the meaning of the 
its proffered by a Fourteenth St. organ grinder’s assistant 
Mr. bowing Cockatoo, who presents “with his brutebeak/ 
tfatal faded . . . piece of pitiful paper.”” The fortune on 
piece of paper offered by the bird in E. E. Cummings 
em (+25 in his most recent volume of verse 95 Poems) 
bas enigmatic as the message engraved on Keats’ Grecian 
“Hn: “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all/ Ye know 
mearth, and all ye need to know.” It is enigmatic because 
is written on the hidden heart but must be read in the open 
es. Such reading requires the paradigms of love as well 
those of language. 
The meaning of the cockatoo’s remark is the meaning of 
MH poem in which it is found. The nature of truth, the 
ture of art, the nature of love and the paradox of the via 
egativa—all these resonate about it. But the cockatoo is a 
igure of the poet himself, and the “pitiful paper” he offers 
Is is the whole meaning of the life’s work of one of the 
‘Post gifted and most prolific poets of our language. 
Cummings has published more than a dozen volumes of 
boems since 1923. His monumental Poems 1923-1954, 
#Ntaining more than six-hundred poems, received a special 
“Fiation from the National Book Awards Committee. In 
dition he has published a novel of the first world war 
‘P%ed on his experiences in a prison for technical offenders 
F France The Enormous Room (1922), a journal of his 
Pst to Russia Ezmi (1933), two plays Him (1927) and 
anta Claus: A Morality (1946), a collection of his draw- 
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ings and paintings CIOPW (1931), a collection of his six 
addresses given at Harvard under the Charles Eliot Norton 
Professorship 7: six nonlectures (1953) and other works. 
There are twenty-eight titles listed in George Firmage’s 
E. E. Cummings A Bibliography. It is clear that we deal 
here with a hardworking artist. 

Thus the long laboring (grinding) musician of the poem 
I quote is also a figure for the poet, and in presenting us 
with an oracular white cockatoo the poet holds out to us 
himself. However the organ grinder will not tap the crea- 
ture’s cage unless we ask him to. We seldom do ask. I 
think it is because even if we understand this, that if we let 
him the poet gives us himself, still we may not understand 
the truth behind: that what the poet offers us is not so 
much himself (who cares, we may say) as it is ourselves. 
But nearly everyone cares about that. If we really knew 
the truth of this we would be more interested in poetry. 
One’s first impulse is to think, “Nonsense, What mysticism! 
It can’t be true. No one can give us ourselves.” Well, let 
us agree. What I have said can’t be true. Still, as Cum- 
mings writes, “the truest things always are true because they 
can’t be true.” 

My father used to tell me that you have to take a Dutch- 
man for what he means, not for what he says. All poets are 
Dutchmen. Why can’t you take a Dutchman for what he 
says? Because my father insisted, ‘“They can’t spleak splain 
for splutterin.’”” To shift the image, paraphrasing a Hindu 

, the poet is a lover who “utters senseless sounds out of 
the fever of his love.” We have to listen to poetry with 
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that little known, almost vestigial organ, the inner inner ear. 
(In contrast to it the outer inner ear, known to anatomists, 
is made of bones.) I believe it was bequeathed to us by 
our prehuman ancestors, who perhaps were cockatoos. We 
ourselves are the faded pieces of “pitiful paper’ they 
brought forth. Yet in us is the meaning of the stars! It is 
Hamlet’s dilemma, the mystery of the creature crawling be- 
tween heaven and earth. It is the puzzle of the Incarnation. 
There is sadness to it. There is grief and loss. Like the 
fortune seeker of Cummings’ poem we weep, and Fourteenth 
Street disappears as our vision biurs. The organ grinder 
vanishes. The cockatoo is gone. But not only are our eyes 
full of tears, our “‘tears are full of eyes,” and in these many- 
surfaced mirrors we ourselves appear, gesturing perhaps 
with love, hatred, frustration, awe, praise. The poet, whom 
I have already described as Dutchman, lover, organ grinder 
and cockatoo, I now assert is one who weeps with tears full 
of eyes. Do I make him sound like a tragic hero? Well 
it is true the organ grinder is a ‘melancholy fellow.’ But 
when one of us says, ‘I want a fortune,” he stops grinding 
and he smiles. One of the refreshing things about Cum- 
mings is that so many of his poems are in the role of the 
organ grinder anticipating that we shall ask him for our 
fortune. He is, therefore, a profoundly optimistic poet, more 
so than any other American poet of stature, and he is certain- 
ly the funniest poet who ever lived. But he laughs with 
tears in his eyes in his tears. 


The gaunt, melancholy face somewhat arrogant with the 
sense of a long labor well done, brilliantly transformed by a 
smile, is Cummings’ own. He is personally a vivacious, 
quiet, charming, solemn, funny, serious man with the look 
of a gentle skull about him. He is bald and the bones of 
his face are high and very symmetrical, set for the most 
part with a certain hauteur, which his wife Marion More- 
house has caught in a number of famous portraits. A man 
with an immense gift for story-telling Cummings is a total 
delight as a conversationalist, and his talk is formed both 
with an extraordinary comic gift and with a blessed com- 
passion, which his nervous companion feels as the easing 
gesture of the great, of the natural nobleman. A Cummings 
tea is a memorable, cockle-warming human joy. Mrs. Cum- 
mings, gracious, startlingly young (she is a former fash‘on 
model), pouring at table—Cummings nimbly hopping 
about, alternately the seer and the pleased small boy, serving 
his guests cake and jam and brandy for their tea and telling 





John Logan is an Associate Professor in the General Pro- 
gram of Liberal Education at the University of Notre 
Dame, and a teacher of creative writing at the University of 
Chicago. His two volumes of poetry, "A Cycle for Mother 
Cabrini” and “Ghosts of the Heart,” have brought him 
recognition as one of America’s finest young poets. He is 
editor of “Chicago Choice,” a new national poetry maga- 
zine, and frequently travels around the country lecturing and 
reading from his poems and Stories. 
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his riotous stories, as of the 1929 Ford which he still drive 
around his summer home in New Hampshire. 

The Ford is one of Cummings’ few concessions to oy 
mad age. He feels that machines have destroyed man’s seng 
of himself, have by some heart-breaking rhetoric usurped to 
themselves as objects the energies by which man is mean 
to relate to other human beings. Furthermore, in order ty 
develop machines man has exalted the values of technolog 
and science-making over those of feeling. 


While you and i have lips and voices which 

are for kissing and to sing with 

who cares if some oneeyed son of a bitch 
invents an instrument to measure Spring with? 


Cummings does not own a TV or radio and will not use the 
telephone—although it was the Cummings home in Cam. 
bridge which sported the first telephone in that city! Iti 
the kind of paradox one comes on again and again looking 
at the man and his work. 

In that huge three-story home which still stands on Irving 
Street in Cambridge, Cummings was born on October 14 
1894. His father was a Unitarian minister and an instructor 
at Harvard, where the poet himself later took a Master's 
Degree in classics (prior to his war experience as an am- 
bulance driver). Contrary to current fashion (Cummings 
is a rebellious fellow) he freely claims to have had a happy 
childhood and to love both his parents. He has written a 
number of poems about both, including the famous elegy 
“My Father Moved Through Dooms of Love,” which he 
includes in every public reading. 

One of Cummings’ poems for his mother places her in “2 
heaven of blackred roses.” Considering the number of roses 
in his poems we may wonder whether Cummings is not 
trying to construct such a heaven himself—or perhaps to 
recreate the “garden of magnificent roses” which he tells w 
flourished beneath one window of his room. 


In his book length biographical study E. E. Cummings 
The Magic Maker Charles Norman quotes a completely 
winning memoir of Cummings’ childhood written by his sis 
ter Elizabeth Qualey; here we learn of the tool room on the 
third floor where the children played, of the roof with « 
railing where the boy mounted a windlass for his box kite 
and of the tree house built by himself and his father, com 
plete with porch, bunk, stove, where he went to be alone and 
frequently in summers to spend the night. Mrs. Quale 
tells of the local balloon man who came in the spring— 
stay forever in one of Cummings best-loved poems, and ¢ 
the circus whose animals and performers he never ceased t0 
write of. We get in this memoir a glimpse of the spirit 0 
the boy Cummings who, during a whooping cough epidem 
formed a Whoopers Club of which he was president ant 
whose paper he edited! Members had to be veterans of th 
illness and were required to write stories. ‘“We had badge 
and mottoes too,” Mrs. Qualey writes, ‘‘and we all played 
together and had so much fun that children tried to gt 
exposed to whooping cough so they could join.” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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in Just- 

spring when the world is mud- 
luscious the little 

lame balloonman 


whistles far and wee 


and eddieandbill come 

running from marbles and 

piracies and it’s © 

spring 

when the world is puddle-wonderful 


the queer 

old balloonman whistles 

far and wee 

and bettyandisbel come dancing 


from hop-scotch and jump-rope and 


it’s 
spring 
and 
the 
goat-footed 


balloonMan whistles 
far 
and 


wee 


if there are any heavens my mother will (all by herself) have 
one. It will not be a pansy heaven nor 

a fragile heaven of lilies-of-the-valley but 

it will be a heaven of blackred roses 


my father will be(deep like a rose 
tall like a rose) 


standing near my 


(swaying over her 
silent) 
with eyes which are really petals and see 


nothing with the face of a poet really which 
is a flower and not a face with 


hands 
which whisper 
This is my beloved my 
(suddenly in sunlight 
he will bow, 


& the whole garden will bow) 


Copyright 1958, 1959 by E. E. Cummings and reproduced with his permission 
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II 


ern every kind of compromise and scornful of 
literary tyranny, Cummings’ work contains two kinds of 
purity, which I have elsewhere called a purity of art and the 
other that of the heart. The latter quality issues in his work 
in a direct, feeling fashion so that one has in him little sense 
of the dichotomy between the artist and his art—I mean that 
quality whereby one senses that he writes his poems in his 
own voice instead of adopting a series of masks. It is a 
characteristic that has put off a number of his critics who, 
following the obiter dicta of T. S. Eliot, are embarrassed by 
the idea that a poet has his own feelings and that it is these 
which appear in his writing. The other purity, that of art, 
has put off still others who concentrate on the craftsmanship 
rather than the feeling and find themselves irritated or 
puzzled or intimidated by the well known Cummings ex- 
periments with syntax, spelling and the appearance of the 
poem on the page. Even such an eminent critic as R. P. 
Blackmur in an infamous essay on Cummings done early in 
the poet’s career and never altered or recanted, has accused 
him of hopeless naivete. Well, as the figure in Marianne 
Moore’s poem “‘Poetry’’ says, ““We do not admire what we 
cannot understand.” Fortunately the case for understanding 
Cummings has improved a great deal in recent years. The 
promise of earlier studies by people like Theodore Spencer 
and Horace Gregory has been reassuringly fulfilled in Nor- 
man Friedman’s E. E. Cummings The Art of His Poetry, 
which has fine lengthy expositions of Cummings’ devices 
and their development in his work. 
Generally we may say that Cummings’ typographical in- 
ventions are instruments for controlling the evocation of the 
in the mind of the reader—they are means of mitigat- 
ing the temporal necessities of language with its falsification 
of the different, temporal rhythms of experience itself. This 
problem, that of bridging the gap between the time qualities 
of language and of experience, is one of the oldest which the 
art of poetry has had to deal with. However, the idea that 
the poet has a right to use visible, printed (as well as the 
older, auditory) means to solve this problem comes hard to 
some. Another general problem of poetry is a rhetorical 
one—that of breaking up the usual patterns of response so 
that the poet may exercise some direction over the way in 
which his materials are received. The reader must not be 
allowed to bask in the ease of what he thinks he knows or 
feels lest he be denied the reality of the occurence of a new 
poem. There is a certain destructive element which enters 
the technique of poetry at this point, aimed at dynamiting 
the cliche patterns of response. Cummings’ orthographical 
and typographical inventions are great lingual explosives. A 
reader must react to Cummings. He cannot dismiss him 
willynilly. It happens that one of the possible reactions is 
hostility, or perhaps more accurately, anxiety. One has the 
impression that a critic like Ivor Winters is simply made very 
uncomfortable by Cummings’ work. I wonder if there does 
not operate in the response of such a critic a notion of lan- 
guage as fetish, with the setting up of taboos against tamper- 
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Self-portrait of E. E. Cummings whose paintings 
have been exhibited in a number of one-man shows 


ing or touching. Cummings treats words as though the 
were objects which could be transplanted, split, caresse 
injured, brought into existence or out of it—as though the 
were servants subject to the feeling and control of the mastd 
who therefore emerges as a kind of tyrant of language, some 
times benevolent but possibly dangerous. 

Cummings himself has described his attempt to create! 









dynamic and moving expression, like that of life itself 0 
laughter, in the following anecdote: in response to an i 
quiry about his understanding of his own method, 
said, ‘I can express it in fifteen words, by quoting THI 
ETERNAL QUESTION AND IMMORTAL ANSWER of burles 
viz. ‘Would you hit a woman with a child?—No, I'd hi 
her with a brick.’ Like the burlesk comedian, I am 
normally fond of that precision which creates movement. 
Let us look at some of the precisions of Cummings in hi 
poem about the organ grinder and the cockatoo (see paf 
41). 

a we observe the poem is written in what we may ¢ 
free verse stanzas, separated by single, free lines. To sf 
the blocks of verse are stanzas means they follow a certall 
pattern of regularity, which might be signified by a set nut 
ber of metrical feet and/or a recurring rhyme pattern, b 
which here (and it is often so. with Cummings) is limite 
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toa ‘xed number of lines—so that we may call the pattern 
free. The single, interspersed line brings to mind the refrain 
or reneated line of many traditional lyric forms and there- 
fore the over all visual effect of the poem on the page is that 


| of a traditional stanzaic construction with a refrain. This 





they 
ste 
me 


te 4 


1 nifies. 





effect is reinforced by the presence of full, end rhyme in the 
first stanza (play/say). But the fact that the stanzas are 
free and that actually there is no pattern of rhyme through- 


g out, while the single interspersed line is not really a repeated 


one, is a departure from tradition, i.e., the traditional sur- 
face appearance dissolves on examination—a characteristic 


_} one associates with the baroque or, when it is combined with 


a burlesque element, the dada. 


Now consider Cummings’ punctuation usages in this 

. A meaningful disregard of grammatical rules is seen 

in two or three fine examples here. First, note that the use 
of a period at the beginning of the second stanza serves to 
anticipate the sense of the line—a stopping of the hand- 
organ, a silence. In the reality which the poem conjures, 
actually the stopping would follow immediately upon the 
statement, “I want a fortune.’” Omitting the grammatical 
period at the end of the previous line (which a reader would 
not take expressionally) leaves Cummings free to juxtapose 


this feeling of stopping in a dramatic fashion when he be- 


pins the next line with a period. Thus the temporal sequence 
of actions in the fantasy of the poem (the utterance of the 
statement, followed by the stopping of the organ) is caught 
more realistically than would be the case if grammatical 
propriety were observed. Again, omitting the hyphen after 
“pick’’ in the second line of this same stanza draws attention 
away from the two-syllabic nature of the word “picking” 
and instead places it on the immediate, simple, or so to speak 
“one syllable” character of the action which the word sig- 
Finally the illegal insertion of commas between the 
letters of “taps” makes use of the tentative pause signified 
by a comma to simulate (again I would like to say “drama- 
tie”) the action signified by the word. For further exam- 
ple of the use of punctuation marks to render the action 
denoted by words, take these two superb cases from else- 
where in Cummings’ work: “.press’” and “‘ex:ten:ded.” 


There are two places in the poem where a final 


4 separated from a word at the end of the line to be oan at 


) 


the beginning of the following line. A particular ghostly 
quality of attenuation or stringing out (hence thinning in a 


4 line containing the expression “‘windthin’’) is the functional 


effect of this technique in the first example. In the second 


] We have a rendering of the abrupt action signified by the 
word “tweaks” through emphasis of the feeling of tweaking 
4 by collapsing it, as it were, into the one final letter capital- 


ized to accomplish this effect, as well as separated. The 
i Special intensity provided by the use of the capital distin- 
guishes this usage, though it appears to be so similar, from 


taiq the former example where attenuation rather than abrupt- 


rite 
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ness is achieved. Similar uses of capitalization are seen in 
these examples from other poems, “‘kIss” and “‘stiffenS.” 


The treatment of the word “slowly” in the fourth stanza 


of the present poem shows us another creative use of capitals 
—one of Cummings’ trademarks. Here it results in the ex- 
pressional deceleration of the pace of reading by drawing 
attention to the spelling (or literal composition) of the word 
as opposed to its meaning, which one perceives rapidly. 
Breaking the word at its middle and including it in par- 
entheses are further delaying techniques, which expedite 
(paradoxical expression here!) the feeling of slowness. 


When one considers how much energy is conserved beyond 
that which one expects to expend in reading, in order to 
reconstruct from inert words the dynamic qualities of action 
or feeling, one is prepared to appreciate why Cummings 
gives so much pleasure as a writer—even apart from his 
extraordinary wit. This additional energy which one 
(working from his earlier experience as a reader) is pre- 
pared to bring to the mental activity of reconstruction, but 
which remains unconsumed, becomes freed and escapes as a 
kind of smile, or perhaps indeed as explicit laughter. Cum- 
mings’ technique thus may be analyzed as a special case of 
Freud’s theory of humour which is stated in terms of the 
economy of energy. Much could be learned by applying 
some of Freud’s discoveries about dream mechanism to the 
study of Cumming’ techniques. For example it is clear that 
what Freud calls “synthesis” and the reverse are operating in 
the following examples respectively: “‘sob-cries” and “‘dis- 
(because my tears are full of eyes) appears.” And under- 
standing of the full creative value of these usages would 
take one to a consideration of the nature of the dream, 
related as it is to the poem. 

Two other practices of Cummings in this poem may be 
commented on. First, the contraction of the elements of 
“Fellow will” into “fellow’ll” accomplishes a musical gain 
around the assonant sounds Chol/low’ll/til in the first 
stanza. Second, the printing of the name “Polly” as “Paw 
lee” not only recreates the effect of a name spoken with a 
tentative and mournful effect but gains through a syllabic 

pun ( Pol—Paw) an emotional richness around the senses of 

eather,” which resonate about the figures of the organ 
grinder and his oracular cockatoo, to whom the speaker 
comes for wisdom and guidance, seeking his “fortune.” 


Cummings—cockatoo, organ grinder, lover, is himself 
the father whom a whole generation of poets have taken to 
themselves. They know he himself has made the best com- 
ment on his work in his remarkable autobiographical 7: 
six nonlectures and that he has more rightly than anyone 
described there his own subjects as a poet: “ecstasy and 
anguish, being and becoming; the immortality of the crea- 
tive imagination and the indomitability of the human spirit.” 
In the last pages of the book Cummings quotes Keats’ “Ode 
on a Grecian Urn” with its enigmatic close which I cited 
earlier. In my opinion the enigma offered by Cummings’ 
white cockatoo casts light on that given us by Keats’ urn’ 
and a second oracular utterance of Cummings’ illuminates 
both. Speaking to the creative side in each of us he says: 
“Only the artist in yourselves is more truthful than the 
night.” 
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A Death in Boston 


A Short Story by J. CADY MANDARINO 


HEN SHE LEARNED of it, Hope Reed first asked 

herself, “Can I bear to watch my Mother die of 
cancer?’ Hope slowly discovered that, thanks to modern 
science, breast cancer had indeed become bearable; although 
not yet could it be classified as one of the fun-diseases. 

As long as Hope could bear it, she wanted to bear it well. 
Here, Mother herself set the example. Lydia Reed could 
tise to an occasion. She was half-English, and she saved 
it all for just such crises. Unfortunately, there were few 
crises, and the rest of the time she was pure Irish. Hope 
often thought, if the family had seen more catastrophes 
during the past twenty years—death, divorce, or a teeny 
bit of larceny—her own childhood might have been pro- 
portionately more serene. Unfortunately, nothing big ever 
happened to them. Life was a series of small monotonies 
that her Mother chose to magnify. 

Cancer was different, of course. Lydia Reed knew she 
couldn’t magnify that. Clearly, the only way to play it 
was down. And she did. She was amusing about blood 
tests and lung taps, and towards the end, gave orders for her 
funeral with her customary authority. 

Hope, by a process of dilution, was only a quarter-English; 
she knew she couldn't possibly have cancer as well as 
Mother. But she could applaud her. If her Mother in- 
sisted on facing up to the illness and even, sometimes, 
greeting it with hilarity—well, good for her. It was 
one of the few attitudes which they shared. 

Lydia Reed, bolstered by x-ray treatments ahd hormone 
injections, was able to stay on her feet and running almost 
to the end. In fact, Hope could hardly believe Dr. 
Goldberg when he warned her one day outside Mrs. Reed’s 
hospital room that her Mother would not last the week. 

When Hope stepped inside to see her Mother, she was 
asleep. The only sound in the room was a rasping noise 
made by her breathing as she tried to draw air into her 
cancerous lungs. A raw March wind swept in across the 
Charles River and turned the room bitter cold. Hope 
Closed the door so the four men in Room 402 across the 
hall would not complain again of the draft. She did not 
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remove her coat. She sat down in the low modern chair 
by her Mother’s bed. Hope was next to the open window, 
but a little back from the direct wind. The cold settled 
in her legs and hands. She shivered, and thrust her hands in 
her pockets. In a few minutes, she was chilled to the bone. 


Her Mother was covered except for one thin hand lying 
on the white cotton spread. Lydia Reed still retained the 
look of youth. She had thought resolutely like a child for 
sixty years, and it had kept her young. Her skin was 
fresh and freckled; her mouth, in sleep, was opened in a 
circle like a singing choir-boy. Hope gazed at her Mother 
tucked in bed—soft and round and helpless like a Teddy- 
Bear. Why should she be forced to fight so long and so 
hard when strong young men might die in battle instantly ? 

The hand on the white spread was small and freckled 
and fine-boned. During her illness, she had thinned down 
to Hope’s weight, and now their resemblance was startling. 
For a long time afterward, Hope would glance down at her 
own hand; see the identical bone structure and freckles; and 
imagine it was her Mother’s hand, somehow mislaid. 


It was too cold to hold a book. Hope did not regret it. 
For some time she had been overcome with a strange dis- 
interest in everything, especially her college courses. Davey, 
too, had stopped studying. Hope gazed restlessly around 
the room. It was a little horror of utility. The standard 
sick-room supplies cluttered the night table: the inevitable 
drinking glass, a pewter water carafe, and a gray box of 
hospital tissues with the Red Cross design on the cover. 
Directly in front of her Hope could see the paint peeling 
off the wall. It held a certain charm. Its random pattern 
distinguished Room 401 from any other room in the 
hospital. The day-nurse had apologized for the flaking 
paint, as though it, too, were a patient, with some odd 
flurry in its fever chart. The hospital had been caught 
short for space. 

“We'll have the painters in when your Mother leaves,” 
the nurse had assured her. 

This seemed rather a tactless remark, but Hope admired 
the ease with which it was made. She could nct even 
think beyond her Mother’s death, much less speak of it. 

At four o'clock, Hope got up to leave. Father would 
be there in a few minutes, and then Davey from Cambridge. 
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Her Mother was still sleeping. She wondered whether to 
wake her up and say good-bye, but she remembered yester- 
day, when the mere raising of her eyelids had seemed an 
effort for her Mother. There would be tomorrow. Surely 
there would be tomorrow. 


§ ie HOUSE was empty when Hope got home, Her 
father had left the lamp lit on the living-room table, 
and she could see the great orange bowl glowing like a ball 
of fire through the glass panes of the front door. She 
thought she could never be warm again. Inside, she turned 
the thermostat to 80; turned on all the down-stairs lights, 
and lit the logs in the fire place. When the fire was crack- 
ling, and the Boston Symphony flooded the room with 
sound, Hope took off her coat and sank down upon the sofa. 


She started when the phone rang. How long had she 
been sitting there, half-numb, thinking about not thinking? 
She looked at the clock on the mantel. 5:15. She got up 
wearily and went over to the phone. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello. Hope?” 

“Yes. Is this you, Davey?” (Of course it’s Davey, she 
thought. How silly. But he sounds so odd.) 

“Yes, this is Davey. Hope—. Hope—she’s————— 
gone.” 

The word burst in her ear. (Gone? she wondered. He 
must mean, “dead.” But he can’t say “dead.” He gs 
sensitive; Mother was right. But I can’t tell her now. 
That must be part of what death means: not being able 
to tell them anything, anymore.) 

“Hope?” 

She cleared her throat. “Yes?” 

“You're still there? I stepped out for a few minutes to 
buy a magazine, and when I got back, she was——gone.” 


Hope felt no pain; only heaviness. She couldn’t grasp 
it fully, that Mother was no longer here. Perhaps it took 
some thousand absences to know death. Poor Davey. 
And Daddy. 

“Was Daddy there?” 

“Te.” 

“How is he holding up?” 

“All right. He seems all right.” 

“Good.” 

“We'll be home as soon as we can.” 

“Will you be staying here or in Cambridge?” 

“Oh, I'll stay home.” 

“Bye, Hope.” 

“Bye.” 

She stood in front of the phone. So it was all over, 
Mother had carried it off well. Hope had been afraid she 
might weaken. But she never did. Only once had her 
Mother ever mentioned being worried. The unexpected 
hint of weakness had almost paralyzed Hope. She had 
returned a casual, ““Why, what's the matter, Mother?” 

“It’s your brother,” Lydia Reed had said. “I’m so afraid 
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he’s going to show up at the funeral in a mismated suit.” 

By ‘‘mismated,” her Mother meant a sports-coat and 
slacks. By calling them ‘“mismated,” she was able to 
invest a harmless contemporary custom with somewhat 
sinister overtones. Hope had smiled involuntarily. 


“It’s all very well for you to smile, Hope,” her Mother 
had said stiffly, “but a// my friends will be there, and I don't 
want him to disgrace me. And he won't shine his shoes 
either, I’m sure, if I’m not there to make him.” 

“Yes, he will. He’ll shine his shoes.”’ 

Hope looked down at the phone. As though correct at- 
tire could possibly indicate the fullness of his grief. 


“T must not think anymore just now,” she warned her. 
self. “Better keep busy. Well, she can breathe again now. 
But where is she? What was I thinking? Keep busy— 
yes. I'll go upstairs and tidy up.” 

Hope hadn’t straightened her parents’ room since the 
ambulance had taken her Mother to the hospital the week 
before. Her Mother's white shoes lay tumbled on the 
floor under her bed. They were broad and rubber-heeled, 
and scuffed like a baby’s. The lacings spilled onto the 
floor. It looked like a child had just scrambled out of 
them, and would soon return. Silver hair-pins and Obtun- 
dia Cream and a pill-bottle and an empty drinking glass | 
lay on the night table. On the bed was the religious 
pamphlet with the sick prayers her Mother had been saying 
for two years. It was rumpled and stained with perfume 
and orange juice. The sight of her Mother’s belongings 
stabbed her; she must hide them so her father would not 
be affected. She swept everything together and dumped 
it hurriedly into the hall closet. 


Hope once called her parents’ room ““The Green Room.” 
Her Mother had protested vigorously. Lydia Reed had 
stood in the middle of the room and denied that she was 
partial to any color, particularly green. And yet every- 
thing around her was green. Green wallpaper, green rugs, 
green bedspread, green curtains, green lampshade, green 
heating-pad, and in the closet, green plastic coat hangers 
in green quilted clothes-bags. Her Mother had faced 
death the same way: by spitting, as it were, in its eye. 

When Hope heard a car turning into the drive, she shut 
the door and hurried downstairs. Davey and his Father 
were in the sunroom, holding her Mother’s belongings, Het 
overnight case, and bathrobe and dress and slippers. The 
clothes signified death more plainly than the baffled look 
on their faces. 

They removed their coats and walked into the living: 
room. They sat down heavily. No one spoke. Davey 
stared in front of him. Hope waited for her father to 
speak. How would he take it? How did a husband 
take the loss of his wife? Especially at seventy-five? She 
had never been able to analyze his feeling for her Mother. 
It was probably one of exasperation mixed with love: an 
honorable score, as marriages went; particularly considering 
so many did. Her Father reminded her of a Haydn 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Me 4033 LIFT UP YOUR HEART by Fulton J. Sheen (35¢) A magnificent 
message of hope and inspiration for all men. 


Me4162 THREE MINUTES A DAY by Rev. James Keller (35¢) The author 
presents 365 challenging ideas to add spiritual purpose to daily living. 


M 5003 THE SILVER CHALICE by Thomas Costain (50¢) A great and moving 
epic of the Cup of the Last Supper. 


M5030 THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD by Fulton Oursler (50¢) Faith- 
ful, reverent retelling of the story of Jesus. 


W236 THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY by Thornton Wilder (45¢) The 
Pulitzer Prize novel of five people in Lima, Peru. 


W245 THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE (45¢) A famous statement of 
deep personal religious faith by a great Catholic saint. 


W e575 THE POCKET AQUINAS Edited and translated by Vernon Bourke 
(60¢) Newly translated selections from the writings of this famous philoso- 
pher and theologian with numerous introductions. 
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31151 THE NEW TESTAMENT (65¢) Official Catholic version of the New Testa- 
ment by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


31152 THE LIFE OF CHRIST by Abbe Constant Fouard (95¢) A reverent re- 
creation of our Lord’s life, told against the background of the times. 


31154 THIS IS THE FAITH by Rev. Francis J. Ripley (95¢) A complete 
explanation of Catholic faith and practice especially useful in religion 
classes for upper grades and for supplementary reading. Index. 

31158 1000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON CATHOLICISM by Philip Reilly 
($1.25) The official Church position on questions about which every Catholic 
should be informed. 


31160 THE HEART OF FATHER DAMIEN by Vital Jourdain SS. CC, ($1.25) 
The definitive biography of Father Damien who gave his life in the care of 
the lepers on Molokai in Hawaii. 


31161 THE ART OF HAPPY MARRIAGE by Rev. James A. Magner (95¢) A 
basic guide to a successful marriage according to Catholic principles. 


31163 CHANGE THE WORLD FROM YOUR PARISH by Rev. James Keller,.M.M. 
(75¢) Father Keller issues a challenging call to every Catholic to revive the 
dynamic spirit of the early Christians. 


31164 THREE MINUTES A DAY, Vol. 3 by Rev. James Keller (95¢) More 
challenging ideas to enrich daily living. 

31172 ENTHRONEMENT OF THE SACRED HEART by Rev. Francis Larkin 
SS. CC, (95¢) The story of the devotion that Pope Pius XII called ‘‘the most 
effective school of the love of God.’’ The basic work on the subject by the 
national director of the movement. 


31200 HISTORY OF THE MASS by Abbe Francois Amiot (85¢) A detailed 
examination of the central ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church from its 
origins in the Last Supper to the important part it plays in the Church today. 


31201 WHAT IS THE BIBLE? by Henri Daniel-Rops (85¢) An historical 
account of the formation of the Bible and the development of accurate texts 
with a critical explanation of the Old and New Testaments. 
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Symphony, full of sweetness and grace. He lived in a 
world of books and music that was more agreeable than 
reality, and had made him superior to most men. She 
waited, expectantly, while he filled his pipe and lit it. 
What was he thinking? 

His piercing eyes looked at her from under craggy white 
brows. “Did you know,” he asked conversationally, be- 
ween puffs on the pipe, “that I was sitting there, right 
there in the room with her, and didn’t even realize she was 
dead ?”” 

Hope relaxed. Thank Heavens. He was just the same. 

After dinner she phoned the Funeral Home. The Director 
told her to send a female relative down, with clothing for 
the deceased. 

“Clothing?” she had echoed. 

“Yes. Stockings, underthings, and a dress.” 

“What about shoes?” 

“No. You don’t need shoes.” 

Hope took everything down herself. There was no 
witable dress. In February, Mother had instructed her 
to go into R. H. Stearn’s and pick out a dress for the 
funeral. 

“I want a blue dress, not black; I look too pale in black; 
but not too light a blue, either; a light color wouldn’t look 
tight. With a high neckline and long sleeves. Don’t get 
one with a low neckline. Be sure it has a high neckline. 
A low neckline wouldn’t look right. And be sure it’s per- 
fectly simple. No doodabs. No frills. No ornaments. 
And above all, No lace! Lace is for old ladies.” 

Hope had almost gone. But she was afraid her Mother 
would try the dress on as soon as Hope brought it home. 
No doubt Mother could carry it off, but Hope didn’t trust 
herself. She had put off going for a whole month. 


- THE DRIVING sleet, even the Funeral Home looked 
inviting. It had once been a family estate. In the 
entrance hall she faced a glorious curved staircase. The 
ftom was panelled from floor to ceiling and painted a 
pure white. Church music, played on an invisible organ, 
welled through a loudspeaker system. 

The Funeral Director introduced himself. His name 
was Mr. Adams and he was not what she had expected. 
He avoided the extremes of hypocritical gloom and pro- 
fessional briskness. He was so completely normal, she was 
uuspicious, and waited for him to betray himself into 
gloom or frivolity, but he never once faulted. 


Mr. Adams led her into the room where her Mother 
would be laid out. It was small and informal, like an off- 
Broadway theater. Rows of folding chairs were set up in 
the rear half of the room, and a single line of chairs were 
strung forward along each wall, like favored box-seats. A 
dosed coffin, presumably a demonstration model, rested 
on the stage area under an intricate system of lights which 
bathed everything in an eerie radiance. Hope nodded 
several times, unsure what was expected of her. 


Mr. Adams next led her downstairs. The entire base- 
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ment was finished and outfitted like an automobile show- 
room. Shiny new coffins were displayed on pedestals as 
though they were the latest-model car. Some lids were 
thrown back, convertible-style, to reveal raised beds lined 
in yellow silk, crumpled up like tissue paper. Each coffin 
looked like a great big gift-wrap. 

The cards on which prices were engraved were discreet- 
ly small, yet large enough to be easily read without un- 
seemly stooping on the part of the bereaved. She eyed 
the coffins warily. A lapse into sentimentality could easily 
lead to extravagance. Mother would not approve. She 
examined every coffin. The most expensive coffin was in 
astonishingly bad taste. The outside was a wild profusion 
of carved curlicues. Only a hypocrite would put a loved 
one in a box like that. Then she was ashamed of herself. 
As a Bostonian, it was hard to accept the idea that the 
Kingdom of Heaven would be inherited not only by the 
good but quite possibly by the vulgar as well. She finally 
chose the second-priced coffin, for its simplicity. It had a 
beautiful finish and reminded her of Mother. 


“T'll have to go into town tomorrow,” she said, “to buy a 
dress for her.” 

“That isn’t necessary,” said Mr. Adams. He led her to 
the other end of the room and waved a hand. There stood 
a glassed-in case containing a whole row of dresses-for- 
being-laid-out-in. 

Hope marvelled. He was like a Fairy Godmother. A 
wave of the wand and they could be standing in R. H. 
Stearn’s or Bonwit’s. Mr. Adams touched the sliding 
door and it glided open. He reached in and selected a 
dress. 

“This one is very popular.” 

It was brown and lacy. 

“I don’t think so,” she said nervously. 
quite like Mother—.” 

She scanned the dresses hurriedly. There was one simple 
one, in medium blue. “That blue one there; that looks 
more like Mother.” 

Mr. Adams drew it out and held it up beside him. 

“Yes. That’s Mother all right.” 

With the selection out of the way, they went upstairs 
to Mr. Adams’ office. They sat down together behind an 
enormous mohogany executive desk that was expensive, but 
not distressingly new. Mr. Adams took out a pad of white 
paper. A list of items was liginiiy pencilled on the top 
sheet. It resembled the list the salesman had drawn up 
for Davey when they went to buy his new car. 

Hope read every item carefully. If ever there was a 
time for caution, it was now. The estimate covered every- 
thing from limousine service and flowers to obituary notices 
in all the Boston papers. She pointed to one item. 

“What's that?” she asked suspiciously. 

“That's a special liner.” 

“What's a liner?” 

“A liner? It’s laid down to preserve the casket. You 
know. Against water and ah, deterioration.” 


“That isn’t 
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One of her atheist friends had taken somewhat similar 
precautions with her father: a sealed, air-tight, weather- 


resistant, stainless steel coffin. The friend had remarked 
with obvious pleasure, ‘“We can dig him up in twenty-five 
years and he'll look just the way he did the day we buried 
him.” 

At the time, Hope had thought that here was where 
Christianity had its compensations; a liner with a twenty- 
five year guarantee simply couldn’t compare with im- 
mortality. 

But a liner seemed immoral. The Bible said, ‘‘from 
dust thou art, to dust thou shalt return.” A liner would 
only delay the process. 

“I don’t think we want the liner,’ she said. ‘I mean,” 
she waved her hand, “the body’s nothing.” 

She wanted to tell him her Mother didn’t need a liner, 
being very high in Purgatory right now. But he might 
consider the idea undevoted. She was only trying to be fair; 
there were fifty-eight tempestuous years to account for 
before the cancer set in. Her Mother would hate to be over- 
evaluated in a burst of sentimentality. But Hope didn’t say 
anything to Mr. Adams. He was not only a stranger, but 
possibly Protestant, and therefore unacquainted with the 
admirable advantages of Purgatory. 

‘“My Mother isn’t here anymore,” she finished lamely. 


Mr. Adams nodded. “I agree with you about the liner. 
We keep them because some people seem to want them.” 


<y MONTHS LATER, Mr. Reed put his house up for sale, 
and Hope began cleaning out her Mother’s treasures. 

They were mostly mementos of her children. Every 
clipping from the town newspaper, every program from 
their violin recitals, every report card, Davey’s track medals, 
and his letters from Scout camp and summer jobs and 
Korea. 

There were mementos from past generations. The last 
letters from Hope’s great-grandfather to his five-year-old 
daughter (her Mother’s mother), when he was an Engineer 
on the Panama Canal and, when she received them, already 
dead from yellow fever. 

And some reminders of Lydia Reed’s own convent days. 
A few workbooks and medals and certificates of merit. A 
penmanship book written by her Mother in the second 
grade. Hope opened it at random. She read the single 
sentence, copied over and over, on every line down the page: 

“Merciful God, keep us from all things that may harm 
us. 

She looked at the childish letters, formed with obvious 
difficulty, huge and irregular, often failing to hold to the 
line and riding up the page with youthful exuberance. In 
her mind’s eye, the recent picture of her Mother in the cold 
hospital room, painfully drawing in air, merged with a 
picture of a golden-haired child, piping confidently in a 
high treble voice, the sentence in faded ink before her: 
“Merciful God, keep us from all things that may harm 
us,”” and unaccountably, she began to cry. 
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A Sound Departure 


It was Lent and I was ten. 

My father’s Catspaw heels 
struck and crashed the sidewalk 
snow. I heard those squeals 

until about a year ago. 
The sounds slept in the brain 
at normal rest, awoke in real 


and sudden, ghostly pain. 


My soft teeth bit the icy wind; 
but his hand would hold 

my own. Five sleepy blocks we walked 
together through the cold 

to church. An easy hump of bridge 
rose up halfway, a rise 

that helped me gulp a sissy lump 
and cut my throat to size. 


We took a middle pew, kept to 
ourselves. He taught his son 

to smile and pray. Back home, hot break- 
fast cooked; he let me run. 

Sometimes I can’t tell Cream of Wheat 
from sacramental bread, 

recalling that brisk, simple Lent— 
today his heels are lead. 


PETER L. SIMPSON 


Painting an Old Apartment 
Sympbonie Fantastique 


Midnight on my ladders, FM blasting, and three beers 
have me in tune with Berlioz. Trumpets and drums march 
his half-dead poet to the gallows, while on my own 
jigging scaffold, I celebrate the Witches’ Sabbath 

with tuba groans of Dies Irae, and look for love 

themes in the faded wallpaper. I could be as bored 

as old Michelangelo crawling the catwalks 

of the Sistine ceiling; but instead, I will feed 

the lean peacock of humility by performing _ 

this knowing, futile act: laying my layer 

on the deepening strata of melancholy dwellers here. 
And my art must be as secret as the woodworker 

who carved these grotesque bullseyes over the doorposts. 
Tonight, I know the pain of his slow, forgotten efforts; 
his art was in the cutting—mine in the covering. 
Together, our work will wait the new discoverers. 


JAMES BONK 
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Hiettered card of invitation. 


London 

od SHREWD Cleric Laurence Sterne once observed that 

“they order these affairs better the other side of the 
(hannel.”” He was speaking of French gallantry; but 
sme might hold that his remark applied to a number of 
wite different matters. The encouragement of literature, 
fr example, a National Theatre, “an intellectual con- 
science. 

Or is the distinction less real then it seems. The French 
have their Academie Francais which all the world knows 
ibout, while we have our Royal Society of Literature which 
meserves, behind its charming Georgian-style facade in 
Hyde Park Gardens a rather more reserved animation, One 
nny afternoon last May, however, the transactions pro- 
ceding within its walls hit the headlines of the daily 
mess. Each of the Society’s Fellows had received a choicely- 
The new distinction of ‘““Com- 
pinion of Literature’’ was to be conferred on five eminent 
figures: Sir Winston Churchill, John Masefield, Somer- 
st Maugham, E. M. Forster, and G. M. Trevelyan. 
Hitherto, the English way with writers has been to knight 
them or reward them with the Order of Merit. Knighthood, 
on the whole, has seemed a less high honour for work in this 
ield than the O.M. And—with that paradox which in- 
forms the English spirit—knighthood is sometimes be- 
towed on those least respectful, in their writings, of 
monarchy, court, and imperial procedure. Two contempo- 
lary authors to be exalted by the sovereign’s sword were 
Sit Max Beerbohm and Sir Herbert Read. Beerbohm had 
written many spritely and wicked senténces on Queen 
Victoria and her recalcitrant son King Edward; and Her- 
bert Read had long been the leader of England’s intellectual 
anarchists. Nor, of course, was it expected that knight- 
hood would change their expression of opinion. It is actions 
like this, one supposes, which confirms the Continental 
mind in its mental raised eye-brows and shrug at things 
English. 

But knighthood and the Order of Merit are general, not 
professional, distinctions. A “Director of Directors,” a 
ish-and-chip king, a banker or philanthropist may be 
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Derek Stanford is a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature, about which he writes, and the author of a 
number of biographies and critical studies. 
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The Royal Society of Literature 
"A Gathering of Gentlemanly Persons’ 


By DEREK STANFORD 


knighted. Similarly, a scientist or educationalist may receive 
the O.M. The distinction Companion of Literature is 
thus the first to be created solely for eminence in the field 
of letters. 


The occasion at the Royal Society of Literature had, then, 
an historical significance. Was it that John Bull was at 
length recognizing these authentic attainers to the Hill of 
Parnassus? Well, hardly that—if the reports in the daily 
press were any indication. The coverage—in terms of 
news-print—was good, but the tone was clearly not that 
of respect. There was no suggestion that Shakespeare’s 
England was singling out, in temporal fashion, her candi- 
dates for literary immortality. In France, the Academicians 
are sometimes spoken of as /es smmortels; and this is a 
courtesy metaphor in keeping with a country which estab- 
lished the salon and a culture which favours the address 
“Cher maitre...” But England’s top-team of merit or suc- 
cess in literature does not claim a national respect. This 
we keep for her back-room boffins, her engineers, athletes, 
and technocrats. What most impressed the journalists on 
this occasion, then, was the fact that Mr. Masefield’s nose 
bled twice. Since the Poet Laureate is over eighty, his 
journey from Abingdon (outside Oxford), together with 
the excitements of the day, might well explain the hap- 
pening and help to locate it in its proper humane context. 
But for the British Press, with its Philistine convention, 
this was the incident which made the day. It was like the 
Victorian maiden going off into a swoon when presented 
to the Queen at a Royal Garden Party. For the gossip- 
columnists who covered the event, the five men honored by 
their peers resembled a curious collection of dodos. There 
was much play with the age of the Companions (all were 
over sixty) and a deal of humor as to the conversation be- 
tween the Companions and their colleagues: “Good 
gracious, is that old X—I thought the poor fellow was 
dead !”’ 


And quietly, like a silent rebuke, we learnt how Mr. 
T. S. Eliot had declined to become a Companion (he 
already has the Order of Merit), as if, perhaps, there was 
something ““UnEnglish” in the creation of the new dis- 
tinction. (For a long time now, we have looked to this 
translated son of St. Louis as an arbiter of what is “‘tradi- 
tionally English” in the field of British culture.) Could it 
be that Mr. Eliot was remembering Matthew Arnold’s 
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controversial essay on ‘“The Literary Influence of Academ- 
ies,” and seeing in the Royal Society of Literature’s new 
distinction and honor a thin edge to the wedge? “An 
Academy quite like the French,” wrote Arnold, ‘‘we shall 
hardly have, and perhaps we ought not to have it.” The 
reason why England should not, stated Arnold, is that the 
English temper runs to genius and imagination rather 
than to intelligence and talent. The top-flowering of the 
English spirit was in poetry and poetic prose. Prose— 
straightforward prose, the syntax of reason—was a tech- 
nique, a discipline the English had neglected. A concern 
for prose and a care for reason were disciplines which could 
be learned and cultivated, whereas the highest flights of 
fancy, the swoops and dives of imagination, would only be 
hindered by systematic training. France, strong in prose 
and logic, had benefited by an Academy which had sharp- 
ened the nation’s “intellectual conscience” and heightened 
its clarity and suasion. England, with its Shakespeares 
born not bred, had staked all on imagination. Our prose 
—the voice of reason—was wayward in style and late in 
developing a mere show of coherence. France had possessed 
an Academy for over three centuries, and French culture 
and education has registered the marks of this. England, 
on the other hand, has had its Royal Society of Literature 
for less than a hundred-and-fifty years, and to most English- 
men its existence is unknown. 


Sainte-Beuve tells us that Cardinal Richelieu intended 
the Academy which he founded to be “an haut jury’’—a jury 
the most choice and authoritative that could be found on all 
important literary matters in question before the public; to 
be, as in fact it became in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, “‘a sovereign organ of opinion.” These are both 
vast and great intentions, and many Frenchmen would 
openly refuse the Academy’s claims to have realized them. 
To act as arbitrator in matters of taste—this is a perilous 
collective office, and one which no English body has ever 
taken on itself in any general fashion. Our Royal Academy 
has attempted to inculcate “painterly” standards in theory 
and practice. It has wished to speak with a professional 
voice—the voice, we can say, of a guild of painters. But 
the objects of the French Academy were thought of as bind- 
ing on all educated Frenchmen—not merely on /#terateurs 
and savants. The French Academy, one might say, was 
almost an organ of government. It was like a non-political 
Ministry: its edicts had some of the force of legislation. 


England, on the other hand, has seldom thought of taste 
in any ational manner. It has had to contend with too 
many traditions to attempt the imposition of any single 
one. As a result of this, most literary or artistic bodies in 
England have tended to become societies or clubs rather 
than academies or schools; and the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture is perhaps just the most eminent of them. 

Like the French Academy, it was in its inception a 
gathering of “gentlemanly’”’ persons rather than a group 
of practicing writers. In 1820 Thomas Burgess, Anglican 
Bishop of St. David’s, proposed the foundation of a 
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Society of Literature “somewhat resembling the French 
Academy.” He obtained the support of King George IV, 
and in 1823 the Royal Society of Literature was established 
under the Patronage of the King and the Presidency of 
the Bishop, though the Charter was not granted until 1825, 
King George IV gave to the Society one thousand guineas 
annually until his death. Since that time the ruling Sover. 
eign has invariably been the Patron of the Society. 


In the early history of the Society there was a pre. 
dominance of clerical, aristocratic and antiquarian elements: 
though two powerful original thinkers, Malthus the econo. 
mist and S. T. Coleridge the poet and critic were among its 
first Fellows. A gradual change in the Society came about 
throughout the course of the nineteenth century. The noble 
amateur tended to give way to the literary lord who was 
genuinely an author. One of the earliest Presidents to 
combine an exalted social position with a widely creative 
and multi-gifted mind was the Earl of Lytton, best known 
to-day as the author of The Last Days of Pompeii. A 
novelist with a vivid sense of the melodrama of history, 
Bulwyer Lytton was a good example of the aristocrat as 
humanist—a happy variation on that somewhat barren 
stock which English society has sporadically thrown up 
from our Elizabethan age onwards. 


The Society's connection with public life has always 
been preserved through its choice of certain Presidents and 
Fellows. Members of the Council, in the 1890's, included 
a Premier philosophe, the Earl of Balfour, and a statesman- 
thinker, Viscount Morley. These were not only men of 
government but critics of humanity and formers of opinion 
working both through the written and spoken word. To- 
day, the same tradition has been maintained. Upon the 
death of Field Marshall Earl Wavell (himself a versifier 
and anthologist) the Presidency was accepted by the Rt. 
Hon. Richard Austen Butler who, but for his attitude at the 
Suez crisis, might well have been Britain’s present Prime 
Minister. 


Literary men are not unjustified in the suspicion which 
many of them entertain towards the figure of the politician. 
They feel that the statesman as a man of power is seldom a 
type of the higher perception. His mastery of men derives, 
they half-believe, from something egoistic, crude and ovet- 
riding. Politicians, then, among men of letters are welcome 
on the platform, in the presidential chair—as a lord is 
acceptable to business-men. His name looks impressive: 
it is good advertisement. 


But when Mr. Butler presides, he is enjoyed, not endured. 
Seen closer up, his heavy countenance shows lines of suffer- 
ing, wit and understanding. A mischievous wisdom lights 
up his features. His words are deft, urbane, and well- 
chosen. His under-statements penetrate the substance: of 
his theme. Perhaps what one feels most strongly about 
him is his power of appreciation. One senses he is taking 
in a speaker’s full words. He is following the thought, 
not gracing an occasion. 


Common courtesy might expect some show of interest, 
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but men of letters sometimes answer to the description of 
genis irritabile. Cecil Day Lewis, a Member of the Coun- 
cil, ‘s to be seen religiously present at the Society’s lectures 
and meetings, presenting a blank and handsome look to 
whatever rhetoric the speaker can muster. Lecturers will 
know this look. It is far more chilling to the creative flow 
than a frowning brow or an indignant murmur. 


“A listening intelligence’ is how one might describe Mr. 
Butler’s receptive participation; and the grasp of his 
hand and his welcoming look as he speaks the set words 
which initiate each new Fellow, constitute an act of hospital- 
ity and create a sympathy very far from formal. Among 
so many politicians who burble forth their cliches and silly 
slogans, among leaders of men who are crass materialists, 
with no conception of Christian charity or of Aristotle’s 
highest good, the contemplative life, Mr. Butler stands 
out head and shoulders above his Governmental colleagues 
as a Christian, a humanist, a man of reflection, personality 
and charm. 


It is in such lucky associations that the Royal Society of 
Literature maintains a relation with the centres of power. 
English men of letters have often shown a supine reliance 
upon mere men-of-the-worldly standards. One remembers 
Voltaire’s contemptuous surprise, when visiting Alexander 
Pope, to find the poet primarily desirous of being thought 
of, and treated as, an English gentleman. To the French 
thinker with his “intellectual conscience” and his pride in 
intelligence as man’s sovereign virtue, Pope’s pretension 
seemed ludicrous. 


But the English writer, who “dearly loves a lord,’ does 
not by his obsequious attitude perform an entire disservice to 
letters. As literature has tended to grow more in-bred— 
fuller of hermetic allusions and disclosures—the average 
English writer's reliance upon the “common” or “uncom- 
mon reader” has had a steadying influence. Finnegans 
Wake, stylistically, is the work of a rebel yet chained imag- 
ination, in a way in which no first-rate work from an 
English writer could ever be. Beside the Wake, all English 
masterpieces (however avant-garde)—the novels of Percy 
Wyndham Lewis, of D. H. Lawrence, of Ronald Firbank, 
even—keep open the vein of communcation. They are 
more than self-expressive tours de force. 


This recognition of, dependence on, /e monde as con- 
stituting one’s proper public is an ambiguous good. It can 
easily trivialise a body of writing, just as direct reliance 
on the State can render it servile or childishly didactic. 
But at least it helps to preserve the writer from self-incar- 
ceration in his Ivory Tower. An experimental literature 
is hardly democratic; and England, with all its stubborn 
snobbishness, its class-encrustations and segregations, has 
stylistically given the world a more democratic literature 
than any other country during the last sixty years. The 
choice of a President for the Royal Society is not, then, the 
choice of a figure-head. And the name of Mr. Butler helps 
to break the egg-head’s and square’s distrust of one another. 


Apart from its leading officers (Lord Birkenhead is 
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another such person belonging to Mr. Butler's world), the 
Society has come, more and more, to be comprised of /#ter- 
ateurs; and its Fellows and Members of Council have 
numbered among them this century’s leading authors: 
Thomas Hardy, James Barrie, John Galsworthy, W. B. 
Yeats, G. K. Chesterton and George Bernard Shaw. 

The main term of the Society’s Charter, still operative 
to-day, continues to be, as in 1825, “the support and en- 
couragement of English letters.” The means by which the 
Society serves these ends are: 1) the provision of a fit 
audience able to constitute for an author a jury of his peers, 
2) the endowment of lectures and discussions in order that 
an author may address his fellow-workers in any general or 
special field, 3) the publication of these transactions yearly 
under the title of Essays by Divers Hands, along with the 
publication of “texts of more than usual interest which 
are not otherwise available,” and 4) the administration 
of certain Trusts which honor works of merit with awards. 


The strength of the Society is in its Council Members, its 
Officers, and Fellows. These make-up a sort of conclave 
similar to All Soul’s, Oxford—a college without under- 
graduates, its only members being Fellows. 


The Society states that “the Fellowship is a literary 
distinction. ... Direct application for it is not allowed. ... 
Election is dependent upon the vote of the Council in 
session. ... The Council may also elect Fellows from the 
Commonwealth and the English-speaking world,” and 
American authors and savants are not infrequently met with- 
in its portals. 

The method of election to a Fellowship is not dissimilar 
to that laid down by the French Academy, but those pro- 
posed for Fellowship are spared the embarrassing “‘social 
calls” to secure approval from one’s would-be future col- 
leagues which are a traditional condition in France. It is, 
of course, the Fellows who elect by ballot the Council 
and Officers of the Society. 

To the Fellows, who constitute a body of authors whose 
work is held to possess distinction, are added the Mem- 
bers—persons interested in literature but not necessarily 
published authors. Here, application must be sponsored by 
two or more Fellows or members or by “‘such other sponsors 
as may be approved by the Council.” 

England has a number of literary societies, the chief of 
which are: the P.E.N. Club, the English Association, 
the Society of Authors, and the Royal Society of Literature. 
It is only the last of these which has the power to confer 
a distinction of honor. The P.E.N. Club is influential in 
international literary relationship, and during the “Thirties 
had a Leftist bias. The English Association (with its 
publication English) is the unofficial organ of the higher- 
level English teaching profession. The Society of Authors 
is actively concerned with defending the rights and pro- 
tecting the interests of authors throughout the country. 

Literary societies in England are like clubs, and perhaps 
the Royal Society of Literature is the counterpart of Lon- 
don’s Atheneum. 
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CROSS SECTION 





The Catholic Contribution 
to the Arts 


Five people who should know answer this question: Judging from the 
work being done today in Catholic colleges, what do you see as the 
future Catholic contribution to the creative arts in this country? 


FRANK O’MALLEY 


Professor of English, University of Notre Dame 


M« ANSWER to this question may 
result from too much confidence 
in the students I currently know and in 
those I have had in class through the 
years. But I firmly believe that the 
contribution of our students in the 
Catholic colleges to the creative arts 
can be and will be great, very great. 

I know full well that my students 
have real problems and real questions. I shall cite the 
wonderments of three undergraduates of the past year: 

1) ‘Having read and heard about the artists and what 
they have said and what they have written, and having 
studied existence and looked at life as deeply as I can; and 
having practiced my craft until it becomes my right hand; 
and having tried to order and to lead my life according to 
the Church as I understand God’s word transmitted 
through it, what else must I do to become an artist ?”’ 

2) “From the rise of Romanticism to the present century 
with D. H. Lawrence and Joyce, literature has been increas- 
ingly concerning itself with man’s essential nature, his in- 
terior life, his soul. Yet it seems that each artist in seeking 
the reality of man has turned to some private mythology 
(Blake to his Prophetic Books, Lawrence to his sexual myth 
and Joyce to his worship of the creative soul), and only 
a few have sought the answer in orthodox Christianity. This 
would seem to suggest that the artists themselves consider 
Christianity passé (Ursula in the Rainbow and Stephen 
Dedalus in The Portrait both reject Christianity). In the 
light of this, are Christianity and artistic greatness truly 
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Frank O'Malley 


incompatible, i.e., can a person dedicate himself to both 
Christianity and art?” 

3) “The cry is that the world is in a position of un- 
paralleled dangers. My question is: what does this state- 
ment really mean in relation to the individual as he attempts 
to live a sacred productive life and achieve the Beatific 
Vision? Is it really more difficult to achieve our ends today 
than it was one hundred or one thousand years ago? What 
does the true Christian dedicated to art seek? In our age 
of destruction, doesn’t the creator of art, which is actually 
an imitation of Divine Wisdom, stand out more prominently 
than before because of the obstacles he has overcome? 
Doesn’t the Christian who attains his End stand out pre- 
cisely because these are precisely the times for which Christ 
instituted His Church? Finally, doesn’t this point out that 
Art and Christianity find their true home together ?” 

Now these are real, poignant and anxious questions—and 
I would not propose to answer them here. All I can say 
is that the very fact of their asking suggests the hope. It 
has been said that it is not easy to be a Catholic, that it is 
not easy to be an artist or poet, and that it is very hard 
to be both—together. Still, there is joy for us all in such 
questioning, since it reveals warm and deep concern, in the 
midst of our present and darkling civilization, about the 
relation between our faith and the arts, personal concern by 
young men who themselves can create or, through under- 
standing criticism, can help to construct and support the 
generation of a significant Catholic art and literature 
in this country. 

Many of my best students, with wonderful power of 
creative imagination, achievement and promise, have in the 
end followed other vocations than that of poet or novelist: 
the pure academic life, the law, the sciences, business, in- 
dustry, labor, politics, government, journalism and_ the 
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com:aunication arts—and, naturally, the priesthood. And, 
knowing as I do, the earnest creative work being done in 
our Catholic colleges, stimulated by responsible and devoted 
teachers, I am sure that the truth of my last statements can 
be attested by my colleagues. We can only create the 
conditions for future developments; we cannot force the 
vote. We can only allow the creative spirit to unfold 
with, of course, faithful care, sympathetic advice and friend- 
ly protection. Despite our own—sometimes almost savage— 
capacity for self-criticism about the Catholic higher learn- 
ing, our talent for self-denigration, for gnawing our own 
vitals, I think that across our land today the creative 
vitality within our Catholic colleges is immense in all areas 
and is daily stimulated by a corps of dedicated teachers— 
ptiests, sisters and laymen. There is, at this moment, need 
more for utterances of justification and rejoicing. How- 
ever bad in our work of education we sometimes seem to 
be—even to ourselves—we remain the best, the most 
zealous and the most heartful. 


Certainly our achievement in America will flourish, if we 
keep reminding ourselves that our Catholic art and literature 
in America should be characteristic of our experience, our 
landscape and our people, echoing its character and its 
voices, these voices joining organically and unselfconsciously 
with the living voice of the Church, the universal kingdom. 
As teachers, in the all-important freshman course in Rhetoric, 
in our courses in literature and the creative arts, we have 
to maintain our awareness of what the greatest Catholic 
writers of the modern world have done and of how they 
did it in their own places and among their own people. 
With them, as I pointed out in a lecture before The Catholic 
Renascence Society over a decade ago, ‘‘a true sense of 
continuity exists, the integrating power of faith pervades. 
Writers like Bloy, Bernanos, Mauriac, Sigrid Undset, Hop- 
kins, Peguy and Claudel owe to their Catholicism the 
religious character of their writing, and their work suggests 
the concepts and channels by which Christianity will renew 
our thought and letters and culture. Their work makes 
obvious that the achievement of a Catholic literature is no 
easy matter, that it is a task for which writers must be 
fortified: all their labor and study and renunciation will 
avail them litttle if they do not absorb and move within the 
liturgical spirit of the Church and the order and harmony 
of its vital philosophical tradition. The great modern 
Catholic novelists and poets show that a Catholic literature 
is in no sense to be thought of as narrow, cosy, moralistic, 
or sectarian. A serious Catholic literature is a Christian 
literature in the fullest meaning; and it can issue only 
from truly Christian persons, ‘possessed’ persons, those 
whose religious values and beliefs have in Rilke’s phrase, 
‘turned to blood within.’ So blooded, the Catholic poet 
or novelist will not write out of any artificial desire to 
edify; rather he will write only out of his inscrutable 
necessity, a necessity often terrible and anguished but always 
magnificent and holy.” 


I can say no more. 
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ROBERT O. BOWEN 


Novelist, editor and teacher 


—_— PRESUMING to a thor- 
ough knowledge of current 
work in Catholic universities, I am 
qualified to comment on the probable 
influence of such work on the creative 
arts in America, for I am knowledge- 
able about the work not being done. 
In short, production is nil because the 
American clergy does not understand 
the role of the creative arts and so resists the efforts of 
literary or other artistic people. The antagonism is admit- 
tedly unintended, even kindly in an avuncular, unlistening 
way, but nevertheless deep and lasting. 


Robert O. Bowen 


The major problem the lay creative arts man faces on a 
Catholic campus is the economy of his time and energy. He 
cannot babysit plagiarizing freshmen, fend off the coaxings 
of the good fathers who want a student’s grade changed, 
and write books too. His emotional energy is wasted—not 
sacrificed—on the first two and so is lost to the third. In 
practice,the lay man of letters at a Catholic university writes 
little or nothing simply because he is overworked and under- 
paid. In my own case, while I taught at a Catholic uni- 
versity 1 worked part time for another university to eke 
out a living. Meanwhile on my desk was a manuscript of 
some 450 pages, about half of a big novel. On this book I 
had neither evenings nor weekends to work; and if I con- 
tinued to teach, I would be even less able to advance the 
work since my academic load would continue and my skill 
diminish from lack of use. This, then, is the situation in 
letters here. What Catholic campus differs ? 


Where positive effort does occur on the Catholic campus, 
it is often materialistic. My own campus offered no excep- 
tion. Although it is a liberal arts university, our major 
building program was an entire new engineering campus, 
and our largest academic building is given over to business 
administration. No American Catholic policy militates 
against money changers or materialists, but neither is there 
cause why Catholic intellectual centers should specialize in 
almost solely materialistic disciplines. The purpose of 
engineering is to make bridges; the purpose of business is to 
make money; both are valid, even desirable ends, but hardly 
Catholic in themselves. 

America ran a recent correspondence on this topic. Fol- 
lowing an essay on the need for more Catholic university 
education, a letter by a chemical engineer complained strong- 
ly of the lack of chemical engineering facilities at Catholic 
universities. The editor apologized that chemical engineer- 
ing training required an extremely expensive plant and for 
that reason could not as yet be taught by many Catholic 
institutions. Another answer, more pertinent to Catholic 
thought, might have been given but was not even hinted, 
namely that there is nothing in chemical engineering suf- 
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ficiently Catholic to require a major Catholic expenditure to 
teach in the field. A student might as well learn chemical 
engineering on a state campus. Chemicals follow the same 
rules for non-Catholics and even atheists as they do for 
Catholics. Let the Catholic university effort lean toward 
the creative arts and the humanities, which distinctly are of 
primary importance to Catholics and are generally taught 
in a non-Catholic or anti-Catholic fashion in the state uni- 
versities and in the great private universities such as Yale 
and Princeton. Or must we go on winking this truth still ? 


An important index of creative arts orientation lies in 
the themes analyzed in theses. The secular universities pro- 
mote literary studies on Freudian Aspects of the Proletarian 
Novel or Marxism in American Letters. Secular universities 
encourage such efforts with grants in aid, reduced teaching 
loads, and by providing the leisure and status a writer needs 
to do such work. Why, then, do Catholic universities not 
with equal energy encourage serious investigations into such 
as The Concept of Free Will in American Fiction, Cathol- 
icism in Melville and Faulkner, or After Naturalism: A 
Study of Non-Material Values in Steinbeck? Do not these 
follow from Catholic thought? Are not Catholic universities 
centers of Catholic thought ? 


After my own dismay at a Catholic university as a man 
of letters, and after reading the correspondence of a col- 
league fleeing another such institution and knowing exiles 
from Catholic academe in other parts of the country, I see 
but one course of action for an American Catholic interested 
in contributing to the creative arts: leave the campus. 


Nothing in the nature of Catholicism is antagonistic to 
the creative arts, but the clerical climate of opinion stifles 
creative thought. For reasons too complex and prolix to 
attend here, the Catholic institution today is best suited to 
teach the most purely spiritual subjects on one hand, the- 
ology and philosophy, and the most materialistic on the 
other, engineering and business. There does not seem to be, 
either in our journals or in our universities, any movement 
toward linking the spiritual to the material. That job is, 
as it has always been, a lonely one, performed in spite of 
the clergy, at any rate beyond the control of the clergy. 

As a matter of faith, I am convinced that the creative arts 
in America must become largely Catholic because only the 
Church provides the ultimate premise beyond the judgments 
which form great art. As a matter of practice, I am equally 
convinced that contributions to the creative arts at a serious 
level will not be made in the visible future on the Catholic 
campus. 

No doubt, as early as the clergy learn that art is now 
respectable and profitable, newly devised sinecures on the 
Catholic campus will be filled, and these will produce their 
share of dilettante material just as the state universities do 
today; but the large Catholic campus product will continue 
to be student magazines touching either trifling essays titled 
“My First Communion” or would-be liberal poems punc- 
tuated with four-letter words to the horror of the wealthy 
alumni. Between the two extremes lies no productive mid- 
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dle ground since a middle ground presupposes an aesthetical- 
ly informed clergy, and aesthetics and clergy are apparently 
mutually exclusive terms—with the exception of a handful 
of men of the caliber of Father H. C. Gardiner, S.J. 

During my war we had a saying, which I shall set out 
here for anyone on a Catholic campus who is truly interested 
in contributing to the creative arts as a Catholic: “Pick up 
thy bed and walk.” The diction is unacademic, the sarcasm 
is far from clerical, but the final implication is reverent. 


FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 


Professor of English, Boston College 


|i BE BRIEF and plain, it seems to me that we can look 
forward to a good harvest in the novel and short story 
and to a more modest yield in poetry and drama. Our 
schools are steadily developing an audience for music and 
painting, but not for architecture and sculpture. The flower- 
ing time of the visual arts is not yet. 

As far as our campuses are concerned, the Catholic Re- 
vival is over, or at best its energies have gone into the main- 
stream of American writing. (The term “Catholic ghetto” 
is archaic.) This diversion of interest is a reflection of the 
effort on the part of many of our schools to become ‘“‘stan- 
dard,” an effort which was largely praiseworthy though it 
may at times have resulted in a temporary eclipse of the 
“Catholic plus,” the development of the Catholic viewpoint 
which is wider than the Faith, but has the Faith as its center. 

Catholic educators must keep their objectives always in 
view. The matter is discussed with characteristic vigor and 
clarity in Christopher Dawson’s recent book, The Crisis of 
Western Education: ‘‘Christian education should be an 
initiation into a universal spiritual society—the community 
of the civitas Dei. The central purpose of Christian educa- 
tion should be to actualize this citizenship...” In a nation 
religiously pluralistic but culturally monistic, we've got our 
work cut out. 

The brightest hope lies in the quickening interest, on the 
part of students and teachers alike, in the quality of philoso- 
phy and theology courses, and in the deepening understand- 
ing among our best students that the wisest teacher for the 
social and affective life of the Christian is the liturgy. It is 
untrue to say that in comparison with earlier generations the 
present college population is overly concerned with a buf- 
fered existence. 

I can foresee, then, as the years advance to Orwell's 
apocalyptic 1984, a group of Catholic writers addressing a 
general audience, dealing perhaps with Catholic life as they 
know it, but without apologia or polemic; a literature which 
will sometimes come too easily to terms with secularist cul- 
ture, sometimes anti-clerical and impatient of the restraints 
which finally are the form and pressure of freedom. At best 
I expect to see a growing number of authors of the stamp of 
Edwin O’Connor, J. F. Powers and Charles Bracelen Flood. 
We may indeed see more books like the curious novels of 
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young Mr. Waugh and young Mr. Sheed. At any rate, the 
“meechers,’’ as Harry Sylvester described Catholic writers 
in a bitter article in the Aé/antic a quarter-century ago, will 
be fe WwW. 


CHARLES A. BRADY 


Professor of English, Canisius College 


HERE IS more than one way of an- 

swering The Critic’s query. That 
veteran Catholic culture-hero, Graham 
Greene, makes his burnt-out quarry, 
Querry, stigmatize books about his— 
and Mr. Greene’s—art with the con- 
temptuous self-parody: “From Easter 
Egg to Letters of Marque, the Jeweller 
of Original Sin.” Nor is our newest 
culture-heroine, Muriel Spark, any more affable on this 
particular head. This is how The Bachelors’ Ronald 
Bridges, echoing the sentiments of characters in earlier 
Spark novels, reacts to a question of this nature: 

“Don’t ask me,” Ronald shouted, “how I feel about 
things as a Catholic. To me being a Catholic is part of my 
human existence, I don’t feel one way as a human being and 
another as a Catholic.” 


Charles A. 


Brady 


They have a point, these fictional spokesmen for two 
major Catholic artists. Looking back to the more in- 
tellectual parlor-games of my youth, I seem to remember 
two similarly tantalizing and never answered, because 
basically unanswerable, questions: when the great Amer- 
ican novel? and: when the great Catholic novel? Actually, 
though no one afterward seemed to notice any connection, 
while everybody and his uncle were busy concocting recipes 
for these twin prodigies, these were the very years when 
The Sun Also Rises and Death Comes for the Archbishop 
were getting themselves written down in the American 
department; and Kristin Lavransdatter in the Catholic. 

Still and all, a question has been asked. It should be 
answered. I intend to tread a middle path between the two 
extremes of clouded crystal ball and stacked tarot deck 
and suggest that any viable relationship between the creation 
condition and the academic situation must be necessarily 
oblique. However it may be with painters and sculptors and 
composers, on the whole dramatists and novelists have to 
age in the wood. Only poets really begin to tick as early as 
the college years; and even for them this is more a 
time for reading, taking in impressions, strolling, as Words- 
worth did in Cambridge's ‘“‘garden of great intellects,” 

From street to street, with love and careless mind, 

I was the Dreamer, they the Dream. . . . 

I had a world about me—’twas my own; 

I made it, for it only lived to me, 


There are examinations to pass, too. In a recent survey 
of English college writing, the Times Literary Supplement 
noted that, while student magazines may be “status symbols 
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in the new university,” Oxford and Cambridge unregen- 
erately continue to feel that original writing, “like acting 
and debating, if a little below rowing, is a hobby all very 
well in its place, provided only that it does not get in the 
way of a man’s getting a good degree.” Philistine or not, 
I’m not at all sure that this sort of salutary neglect or 
official “wise passivity,” as it were, isn’t the right attitude 
where producing art is concerned on the part of the college 
generation. After all, it is the humanistic disciplines, 
including appreciation of the arts, which are the college’s 
proper business. And another point: aside from the dis- 
concerting fact that it has always been traditional to “send 
down” geniuses, one cannot blink this other daunting fact 
that a non-academic environment has, more often than not, 
perhaps, proved a most stimulating ambiance for the great 
creators. The academic—it remains a pejorative term in 
painting circles, remember—can actually inhibit the imagina- 
tion even as it releases the mind. Would any one seriously 
argue that Dickens did worse with his ‘key of the street,” 
or Hemingway with his key to the City Room of the Kansas 
City Star, than either would have done with academic honor 
keys to sport on their watch chains? 


These strictures do not hold for criticism, of course. If, 
in college, one can do no more than mulch and rake a seed- 
plot for the creative arts in general, one can, with profit, 
do a little hot-house forcing for incipient critics. From what 
I know of my own and other Catholic colleges—above all 
lately—I should say that we have been doing a rather good 
job on this particular delicate plane. Moreover, our academic 
climate grows increasingly more propitious for the per- 
ceptive audiences that Arnold and Eliot both insist are 
necessary pre-conditions for great writing. In a word, our 
fit audiences become less few, even if our Miltons still lag 
a little—but when were Miltons not in short supply ? 


Art, however, is an essentially lonely activity, even ad- 
mitting that it has to have its roots deep-sunk in the nature 
of social man. An artist’s own personal library is for his 
own idiosyncratic purposes, more important than the 
Widener. Random reading—except that a born writer 
rarely reads at random, having a built-in Geiger-counter 
leading to what is for him the radioactive experience— 
can turn out to be more significant than assigned lists. It is 
all very much of a contemporary process, demanding a vivid 
implication in one’s own period. Negatively speaking, 
there are many signs that Catholic colleges no longer shield 
themselves, against the Zeitgezst’s release of cultural energy, 
behind lead blocks stamped with the heraldic emblem of 
that brilliantly anachronistic hippogriff, the Chester-belloc. 
Quite to the contrary, from having been the rear-guard, we 
are now very much in the vanguard—even, upon occasion, 
in the avant-garde. In one form, anyway—contemporary 
poetry—we even seem to be touching off a radiant nova. 

Merely by maintaining itself in living being, a college 
offers a would-be artist that indispensable psychological 
necessity, a salon of his peers. This is not a question of 
creative writing courses, exactly—I must confess I am bear- 
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ish on these—and not just a matter of college-sponsored 


publications, either. (If anything, I see a retrogression 
in these media. Besides, with all the good will in the 
world, the administrator is likely to find himself in a cleft 
stick here. Give the students their head and the school is 
invariably compromised. On the other hand, too tight a 
control hobbles the winged hoise.) No, by salon of his 
peers, I mean a peculiarly American atmosphere combining 
the stimulus of the common room with the coffee-house’s 
familiarity; or, in more up-to-date jargon, combining the 
“beat” intellectualism of the espresso-bar with the relaxed 
intimacy of the bull-session. This is the kind of informal 
Socratic dialogue one strives for—and, incidentally, does 
not always get—in the new sort of student-faculty Union 
that seems to be supplanting the older, more strictly segre- 
gated facilities, 


Here, for what they are worth, are some student-sound- 
ings I have taken from this latter and other similar vantage- 
points. Today’s Catholic collegians have all the proper—as 
well as some of the improper—attitudes belonging to 
their time. They begin to leave spectator sports to the ad- 
ministration, the community at large, and the more nostalgic 
innocents among the alumni. They watch TV far less 
than the faculty; and pay for Philharmonic student-mem- 
berships out of their own pockets. They admire Bergman— 
Ingmar, note, no longer Ingrid. They set Réfift, undubbed, 
above Perry Mason. Their connoisseurship extends, beyond 
books, to music, both long-haired and ‘‘cool,”” which latter 
term, so far as I can make out, means much the same as 
what we used to call “hot.” They have been known, now 
and again, to exhibit their own paintings in the College 
Library. A lecturer like Marshall McLuhan “sends” them 
more than a lecturer like Northrop Frye. Joyce, Eliot, 
Faulkner reign more or less unshaken, while Hemingway 
yields to Lawrence and Beckett. They collect records, liter- 
ate paperbacks, and Metropolitan reproductions, approx- 
imately in that order. They stage experimental plays; and, 
with the ground-rules changing everywhere, as the pro- 
fessional theater withers on the branch—who knows? We 
just might live to see a new drama based, as once before, o1 
the work of latter-day University Wits. It has already 
happened in poetry. It will just as certainly not happen 
within that unbranded form, the novel. 


I seem to hear my readers protesting: this describes the 
ferment one finds nowadays in any American college worth 
its salt. I thought we were speaking of Catholic colleges. 
Why, so we are. But a Catholic artist worth Ais salt is 
going to be an American artist, too. If you ask me what 
different drum-beat he is likely to set his patrons marching 
to in the not too improbable future, well, I should hope— 
this is not a prophecy, mind you, not even an extrapolation, 
only a hope—it should be one scored for what, with the 
increasing deliquescence of standards and fixed points of 
reference, should be Catholic specialties: an extra dash 
of sophistication, in the good sense of this word; an extra 
jigger of satire; and a good deal of the sort of historical 
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sense that transcends the temporal-parochial. Of course, 
no one knows. For, despite the pressures of an age, the 
wind of art blows where it lists. 

Meanwhile, Candide’s closing words go on applying to 
the artist most of all. He must cultivate his garden by him- 
self. All we educators ought to do—or can do, for that 
matter, and, if we try more, we end by leading the student 
away from his proper garden and down the garden path— 
is to supply seed and seed-plot and, whenever possible, to 
remove signs reading Keep-Off-the-Grass. 


RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Professor of English, Loras College 


SING FOR MY lenses the present- 

day Catholic college, I find the 

outlook for the creative arts in this 
country good indeed. 

Our students today are probably 
more serious than their fathers and 
grandfathers were. There is less of 
the rah-rah spirit in colleges, and a 
more acute awareness of the need for 
a higher education—two World Wars have had a sobering 
effect, as has the Communist advance. This expanded 
seriousness of students is, I think, part of a larger movement 
within Catholic education (and within the American Church 
generally), a movement which shows itself in two ways. 
First, a greater respect for learning and art as such is mani- 
fest everywhere. In recent years abundant discussion has 
centered upon the meaning and importance of a /éberal 
education, re-emphasizing the value of the non-pragmatic, 
non-utilitarian branches of learning—and this is where the 
creative arts are, of course. Secondly, the much-talked-about 
Catholic ‘‘ghetto” mentality is vanishing. Catholics are now 
a significantly large minority; no longer only in the lower 
social classes, they are educated and they are holding promi- 
nent positions in all fields. The result is that Catholic edu- 
cation is thinking less in mere defensive terms—the old con- 
cept of the Catholic school as the student’s haven from a big, 
bad world, and the idea of the school as a place where he 
will “keep the Faith” and learn to “defend the Faith,” are 
mercifully disappearing. With Catholic education and the 
Church itself taking a more positive view of their roles in 
American life, our Catholic students are growing up to see 
that they are an integral, integrated part of the American 
scene; asa result, they are willing to prepare themselves by 
hard work for making a positive contribution to our coun 
try’s culture. 

At Loras College where I teach, there is concrete evidence 
in my own specialized field of creative writing that students 
are seriously concerned with the production of an acceptable 
art. A number of them while still in college have published 
short stories, poems, and essays in such magazines as the 
Critic, the Catholic World, Spansa Regis, Four Quarters, 


Father Roseliep 
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To«.ay, the Delta Epsilon Sigma Bulletin, Midwest, Poetry 
Dia’, the Lyric, and the lowan—to cite a handful. 


C ther Catholic institutions have horns to blow too, Sister 
M. Maura, S.S.N.D., at the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, has had experiences similar to ours at Loras: her 
students merit acceptances in national periodicals, and cap- 
ture awards in the Atlantic Monthly annual contests. Her 
students, moreover, are encouraged to submit creative-writ- 
ing dissertations for their bachelors’ degrees, a practice 
which will serve as a suitable leaping board to full-scale 
publication. In the field of the drama—to touch another 
area in the arts—the Catholic University of America gathers 
continuous glory for its achievements: its plays sometimes 
go to Broadway, its troupe travels this country and other 
countries with topnotch actors acting in plays of many 
genres, and it has yielded to the professional theatre such 
prodigies as Josephine Callan, Alan Schneider, Leo Brady, 
James Waring, and the inimitable Walter and Jean Kerr. 
Painting and sculpture—if I may point out one more crea- 
tive department—are thriving under superb teachers like 
Ivan Mestrovic at Notre Dame, Father E. M. Catich at St. 
Ambrose, Sister Mary James Ann, B.V.M., and Edmund 
Demers at Clarke, and our Father Edward P. Sullivan at 
Loras. These teachers are all helping our young people 
“uncover the reality of existence and face up to the in- 
escapable bases of life and spirit,” to borrow a phrasing from 
Father Catich, 


This ‘look at the record” makes me think our Catholic 
colleges are convincing a few students of Gilson’s idea that 
“piety never dispenses with technique.’ As this spirit takes 
hold, more and more of our youthful Catholic artists will 
be climbing closer to the heights of artistic excellence. 


But our recent modest success in helping our students 
master a truly professional technique allows Catholic col- 
leges little boasting: we are merely beginning to catch up 
with other schools in this respect. Personally, what makes 
me most optimistic is that some of our Catholic colleges are 
starting to realize the unique contribution they can make to 
the creative arts: giving their students a fully Christian 
vision of life. The arts, after all, deal immediately with the 
mystery of that strange, animalistic-Godlike creature called 
man; and because the Christian vision sees most truly and 
most deeply into the origin, the nature, and the destiny of 
man, it is the superior vision, not only theologically and 
philosophically, but artistically. Our Catholic colleges have 
so far done precious little to imbue their artists (or, for that 
matter, their non-artists) with this vision. But there are 
three interrelated, tremendously dynamic movements afoot 
in this country and throughout the world, movements which 
are making the Christian vision come alive in our day. 
Future generations of college students will be increasingly 
transformed by these movements, and once the student-artist 
has put them into his bloodstream there should be a new 
flowering of the creative arts. 


I refer to the liturgical, the Biblical, and the lay apostolic 
movements. 
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Our century will go down in history as a great age of 
liturgical revival, with its stress on the grand unifying doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body and on active participation in 
public worship. The implications for the creative artist are 
incalculable. The vision of mankind as being the one Man 
of whom St. Paul speaks—what can this do for the novelist, 
the poet, the painter who will emerge from the Catholic 
college? To see Christ in a Negro, a Russian, a beggar, an 
employer, a union man, a nobody—doesn’t this open up a 
whole fresh world to the artist? And what about the 
musician who regards the Mass not as an opportunity for 
operatic solos or for grandiose choral effects but as the heart- 
felt, united action and prayer of God’s assembled people? 
What about the architect who sees the church building not 
as a showplace, not as a museum or an art gallery, not as a 
theatre in which all the action takes place on an elevated, 
far-distant stage for silent, passive spectators, but rather sees 
it as the assembly-place where God’s people hear His word 
proclaimed and join with their priests in the community 
action of offering sacrifice, praying, and singing ? 


Closely allied to the liturgical revival is a flourishing 
Biblical movement. As it reaches deeper into parishes and 
homes and colleges, the student-artist will be moulded by the 
Book which “gives a Christian his culture, human and 
divine,” as Dom Celestin Charlier has said. “Already we can 
see something of the Biblical (and liturgical) simplicity and 
strength in diverse places and fields. Such materials are even 
now helping to form the Christian mentality and the artistic 
taste of our young people and to provide a market for the 
true Christian artist. 


Finally, we live in the age of the layman, the former 
“sleeping giant” of the Church. The layman is ever more 
dedicated to the ‘‘consecration of the world,” the Christian- 
izing of the temporal order. In our colleges, apostolic groups 
are providing a realistic laboratory for the ideas propounded 
in the classroom; they are giving their members a Christian 
vision by an integrated program of liturgy, Bible, and 
realistic action. These are the people who are going into 
the Christian Family Movement, into interracial work, into 
the lay missions, into the Peace Corps. Those among them 
with artistic talents will have a Christian vision which, I 
predict, will one day produce great art: for who can know 
true beauty so well as the one who lives daily in the presence 
of Uncreated Beauty? Who can understand the meaning 
of evil so well as the one who has dedicated his life to fight- 
ing it? Who can express the solidarity of the Mystical Body 
so well as the one who has worked shoulder-to-shoulder with 
people of other races and nations ? 


As more and more of our students become armed with the 
Christian vision and the technique with which to concretize 
that vision, I await eagerly the artists of tomorrow. I 
dreamed the other night—after reading in the Saturday Re- 
view an editorial about sending a poet into outer space— 
that I was preparing one of my students for that mission. 
My dream was interrupted before I could learn what he had 
written after his flight. 
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By JOHN FITZGERALD 





FILMS 





THIS SHUTTERED SITUATION... 


ae HAVE probably noticed it already: 
the movie theatre on the corner is 
closed. The reason is simply that a habit 
was broken. Moviegoing, once habitual, 
is now occasional if not unusual. 

Whether we consider habit in the sense 
of William James’ “the flywheel of socie- 
ty’’ or of Aristotle’s ‘second nature,’’ one 
thing is certain: a habit has been broken. 
As many phrase it: “We just don’t seem 
to go any more.” 

But habits, as Eliza Doolittle found out, 
aren't easily broken. What led to this 
shuttered situation of the cinema? 

The Church had little effect except to 
protest regularly that ‘‘Movies are getting 
dirtier.” 

The State had more to do with it, 
namely, censorship, divorcement (whereby 
the film companies could no longer con- 
trol the theatres themselves) and especially 
the increasing income tax. 

Society had still more to do with it since 
audience habits have changed and gripes 
have grown since World War II when 
even a bad picture made money. 

Let’s look at Hollywood, that highly- 
stratified town of many conventions and 
few convictions where what once was 
flamboyant and flashy is today conservative 
and cautious. 

Inside the industry (so-called perhaps 
more indicatively than haphazardly) profits 
and production are down. Hollywood's 
output of more than two movies a day 
before the war has slackened to less than 
one feature film a day. The home market 
has declined and more than fifty per cent 
of a film’s profit must now come from 
overseas; and the growth of consumer 
goods and television overseas may soon 
lessen that. Audiences are more wary and 
need greater reassurance before they hire 
a baby-sitter, pay to park, have a dinner 
and run up other costs just for an evening 





With this issue “The Critic” introduces 
John Fitzgerald as a regular columnist on 
the cinema. In 1959, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
the recipient of the Directors Guild of 
America “Best Critic’ Award for his 
column in Our Sunday Visitor. 
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in front of a tarnished silver screen. Sports, 
do-it-yourself programs, travel and other 
activities (some people even read books) 
have offered competition for the public’s 
time as well as its money. 

Within the entertainment field there has 
been competition from two sources. The 
first is the foreign film. We could roughly 
classify these imports into those which dis- 
play quality of skill and those with quan- 
tity of skin (Brigitte Bardot and others 
who helped turn the art houses, as Time 
said, into tart houses). The second is the 
big bug eye of television. In fighting this 
electronic competition Hollywood sold 
bullets to the enemy when it sold out its 
backlogs of old films. Then, realizing the 
wisdom of “If you can’t lick ‘em, join 
‘em,” the industry filled its empty sound 
stages with crews filming toilet paper com- 
mercials and private eyewash, not to men- 
tion wagonloads of westerns. 

But this is getting ahead of our story. 

Things were going wrong under the 
orange trees. The roof was falling in. 
There was need for insurance if what 
Robert Highes has called “the costliest art 
and the deadliest business’ was to survive. 

There was need for change. “Fewer 
and better films!’ was the cry that echoed 
through the palm trees. But film makers, 
already half deaf from the clinking of 
coins in better days, thought the cry was 
“Fewer and bigger films!’ Anyhow, 
weren't the two synonomous ? 

With “The Bigger the Better’’ as their 
motto, the film makers moved into Gim- 
mickland. There was 3-D, Cinerama, 
CinemaScope, VistaVision, Cinemiracle 
and other technical improvements that 
often enlarged rather that substituted for 
the weaknesses of the script. 

Perhaps insurance could be found in 


star names. Yet Holden, Sinatra, Brando, . 


Wayne and others, cast in unsuitable and 
unskillful vehicles, did not guarantee a 
boxoffice hit. The late Gary Cooper and 
Clark Gable both ended their careers in 
films that were far from successful. The 
moviemakers mused that the fault, dear 
Brutus, might not be in the stars, but in 
themselves. 


They moved from size to depth—or at 
least what they considered depth. But 
those who could well handle marching 
thousands, high-kicking hundreds, under. 
water battles, etc., were not at home with 
the everyday problems of those who lived 
in the vast vacuum between Beverly Hills 
and Manhattan. Sex and violence they 
could handle; but real problems of real 
humans were strange to all but a handful 
of film makers. 

This handful seemed the next step in 
the quest for guaranteed success. These 
were the directors. Men like Wyler, 
Wilder, Zinnemann, Stevens, Preminger, 
Huston and others attracted actors and 
money to their scripts as if they were 
mimeographed on flypaper. Even then 
there was no guarantee (e.g., Huston with 
Gable and Monroe in The Misfits) of 
success. Perhaps things are moving to 
include the writer and editor, but we won't 
talk about that. 

Within the studios there were other 
problems—mainly caused by income tax. 
Stars and other talent saw that their names 
were enough for banks to loan their 
employers money to finance their films. But 
in economy cuts many were dropped from 
studio rosters and forced to flee to TV 
or turn independent. 

Today practically all the big name stars 
are corporations as well as personalities. 
Today a producer or studio head isn't 
dealing with a blonde corps as much as 
with a big corporation; “the body’’ has 
a body of experts with her. There is her 
agent, her business manager, her tax at- 
torney, her investment counsellor and her 
public relations counsel as well as the 
hairdresser, maid, secretary and masseuse 
of yesteryear’s luminary. There has been a 
shift of power to the Talent end of the 
see-saw from the Administrative end. No 
longer are the single big-business per- 
sonalities in command of their own fac- 
tories. The merry-go-round has broken 
down; the assembly line has stalled and 
hand-crafting has taken over from mass 
production. The factories turn out film but 
it’s destined for the home screen rather 
than for the wide screen. In fact studios 
more and more exist to finance indepen- 
dent producers and to rent their facilities. 


(Continued on page 95) 
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By .-EO BRADY 


THEATIES® 








WANTED: ONE EXPLOSION 


OU D THINK the population explosion 
Vin America would have produced by 
now some good new playwrights. After 
ill, there has been an actor explosion for 
sme time (Actors’ Equity makes an an- 
mal ritual of announcing lugubrious sta- 
tistics to the general effect that its mem- 
bers are mostly unemployed). There has 
certainly been an audience explosion, 
though it is true it has been confined to 
certain limited areas, such as to theatres in 
which My Fair Lady and The Music Man 
are playing. But there has been no ex- 
plosion of playwrights; scarcely even a 
small bang. 

This may be attributed to two causes: 
young people today do not go to the 
theatre and secondly, they cannot spell. 

These two circumstances work against 
their turning into playwrights when they 
gow up. As I write this, two Broadway 
producers have announced that a certain 
number of seats at each performance of 
their new plays will be sold at a dollar 
each. Their hope is to entice young peo- 
ple who have only a dollar (I am not sure 
this is not an outmoded idea, by the way) 
to fill up the last rows or the second bal- 
cony. It stems from the fact that pro- 
ducers of successful plays have discovered 
that it is harder to fill up the cheap seats 
thin the expensive ones. I hope their 
plan works and that more adolescents do 
get into the far reaches of the auditorium 
that there will be more new and good 
playwrights in 1971. 

It is of course possible—to digress a lit- 
tle—that the reason nobody wants to sit 
inthe back of a theatre is because you can- 
not hear the play there. For one reason or 
‘nother (television, partly, and partly the 
kecline of diaphragm exercises) actors do 
not talk loud enough. Ushers do and it is 
‘pity that actors don’t learn lessons from 
them. It is possible to hear every word 
uttered by the ushers who cluster at the 
head of the aisle and exchange with per- 
fect articulation all their little hopes and 
dteams. I would not be at all surprised 
to learn that ushers meet, marry and raise 
litge and noisy families without ever leav- 
ng their place of employment such is the 
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volume and variety of joy, suffering, dis- 
may and relief conveyed by their continu- 
ous cries. But ushers aside—which they 
never are except when you are looking for 
one to show you to your seat—rare is the 
stage voice which carries to the back of 
the theatre. The exceptions almost entire- 
ly consist of Miss Ethel Merman who has 
been known to drown out even ushers and 
who never permits a single syllable to drip 
over into the orchestra pit, but who sends 
every sound like an arrow to the back 
wall. 

This may be the reason, then, that 
young people do not develop a taste for 
the theatre. Or there may be others, equal- 
ly mundane, such as that they are not 
taken by their parents, or they have been 
taken to poor plays and hence do not 
want to return, or they are too busy listen- 
ing to rock-and-roll records, or their aes- 
thetic needs are fulfilled by television. 
Out of all the possible explanations, I 
would like to propose one which seems to 
me to have some force and to be far- 
reaching enough to apply to other things 
besides the theatre. This is the likelihood 
that the younger generation has never 
been informed of the fact that it may have 
aesthetic needs. One gathers from state- 
ments here and there that our general and 
handed-down conception of art includes 
the idea that we are interested only in 
those stories and plays and pictures which 
touch us narrowly and selfishly; hence, 
plays about geriatrics for old people, plays 
about politics for politicians, plays about 
Catholics for Catholics, etc. If this is 
really part of our attitude about aesthetics 
—and it seems to be—then the wonder is, 
not that there are so few new, good play- 
wrights, but that there are any at all, or 
for that matter, any new painters or nov- 
elists or composers. For if this is the case, 
then all art, dramatic art included, has 
been reduced to some variety of psychol- 
ogy—and the aesthetic attitude, which de- 
mands some detachment, is dead indeed. 

I was grieved to read in Mauriac’s 
Memoires Interieurs that the great French 
Catholic novelist considers, in his old age, 
that he has outgrown fictional works of 


art. Novels and poems are of interest to 
him now, he says, because of what they 
can recall to him of his own past; he is 
moved by a revival of the emotions which 
were stirred in him when he first read 
them. The old furniture in the attic is 
important only for the cobwebs. “The 
truth of the matter,’ he says, “is that the 
invented characters of fiction, like record- 
ed music, come to life only through some 
element which we ourselves supply.” Ap- 
parently, he thinks that element is entire- 
ly a personal, selfish one. The mirror is 
to be held up only to our own most 
private and individual natures and not to 
that element in us which we share with 
all other human beings. He admits still 
another interest but it is just as discourag- 
ing as the first: he is sometimes interested 
in poems and novels and plays for what 
they reveal to him of the playwright. But 
this is to transfer interest from one indi- 
vidual to another; from psychology to 
biography. But if we look only for reflec- 
tions in the water, we can never see the 
lake. Narcissus has never been one of the 
muses. 

The entire predicate of dramatic art (I 
leave the other arts to others, though 
frankly I have my opinion) is that the en- 
tire audience will respond as one man, not 
as fifteen hundred isolated egos, vigorous- 
ly projecting or identifying. This is most 
clearly illustrated when a comedian tells a 
joke or performs a comic action. He is 
concerned with the simultaneous laughter 
of the whole house; he is presumptuous 
enough to think that he has hit on (or the 
playwright has hit on for him) some imi- 
tation of human nature which we will all 
recognize on the spot. An audience of 
Mauriacs would be utterly impossible, for 
a theatre-goer must contemplate the stage 
and not his navel. And in point of fact 
this sort of thing does happen. It happens 
in My Fair Lady which is attended not by 
droves of phonetics teachers, or Cockney 
flower girls, or Shavian Fabians—or what- 
ever other personal interest appears prom- 
inent—but by all sorts of persons who are 
content to watch a story about somebody 
else which reminds them not how differ- 
ent they are but how much alike we all 
are. Young people brought up on this 


(Continued on page 91) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 





FIFTEEN POLISH ARTISTS 


Y THE TIME this is being read the 

Museum of Modern Art (New York) 
will have opened its exhibition “The Art 
of Assemblage’ for the express purpose, 
it says, of demonstrating ‘*. . . the diversity 
of the work done in this medium, and to 
face the controversial issues raised by re- 
cent assembled art... .” 

The emergence of the medium of col- 
lage (assemblism?), after what may be 
called a period of gestation, was the sub- 
ject of this column in May of 1960. 
Meanwhile (August, 1961) continuing 
symptoms of art's delicate condition are 
evident in the Museum’s current show 
“Fifteen Polish Artists.” As probably any- 
thing which is attached to canvas can be 
called assembled art (though we prefer 
the term tachism which derives from the 
obsolete word tach, meaning nail), per- 
haps it all should be called attached ab- 
stract expressionism because there is sure- 
ly as much action in cementing, varnish- 
ing and glueing things to the canvas as 
there is in brushing or dripping paint on. 
And we are here using the word canvas 


quite freely as often the base is not canvas 
at all but masonite, wood or corrugated 
board. The only thing the modern artist 
has not resorted to (unlike the modern 
writer) is the use of four-letter words. 
The Polish artists, despite a period be- 
tween 1946 and 1954 when the party line 
in Poland dictated art of socialist propa- 
ganda value, have retained an internation- 
al method and at the same time a national 
content in their manner of painting. 
Quoting Daniel Bell in Partisan Review, 
the exhibition catalogue mentions that 
“For the mass of the people, the stum- 
bling block between themselves and the 
regime was their Catholicism; for the in- 
tellectual it was abstract art.” 

Ironically, the first abstract art to influ- 
ence the Poles was of Russian origin, that 
of Malevich in 1922 when the young 
Wladyslaw Strzeminski became his assist- 
ant in Vitebsk, long before the Russians 
were to denounce such art as decadent 
and defeatist. In this pre-World War II 
period Polish artists had much personal 
contact with and were influenced by West- 
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from Gres Gallery, Washington, D.C.; right 
2,” by Bronislaw Kierzkowski, from the N. Richard 


Miller Collection, Contemporary Art Gallery, Chicago. Both are part of the "Fifteen Polish 


Painters Exhibit,” 
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Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


ern art movements from impressionism to 
abstract expressionism. Despite seven years 
of war and the arid period during the 
early Communist dictatorship the younger 
artists were completely oriented toward 
the newest movements in Western art, 
most especially toward assemblism. 
Piotr Potworowski, now in his sixties, 
returned to Poland after World War II 
after spending some years as a professor 
of art at the Academy at Bath where he 
influenced many of the younger English 
painters. His palette is rather somber 
even when he paints such idyllic subjects 
as Stromboli (modified cubist in blues, 
browns and pinkish whites, outlined with 
black) and Fishing Boats at Reva. Both 
of these are oil and collage on canvas, the 
“attached” portions being large segments 
of burlap roughly painted. Intrigued by 
the political eruptions in his native coun- 
try, Potworowski accepted a professorship 
at Gdansk, from which time on his sub- 
jects assumed a more immediate social 
content such as Electronic Brain and The 
Prisoner Devoured by Lice, the latter in 
oil, tempera and collage on plywood. 
Going along with the avant garde (a 
term which we thought had gone out of 
style but which Peter Selz, author of the 
extraordinarily well-written catalogue, 
properly revives) Aleksander Kobzdej, 
Dean of Faculty at the Academy of War 
saw, paints in heavy impasto contrasted 
with delicate applications of paper, over 
painted for textural effect. Attached att, 








like Kobzdej’s may seem arbitrarily a 
sembled but a calculated effect is achieved 
here by color, form and material. His 
Southerly (1959), in somber tones, is 
reproduced. 

Two of the younger Polish artists 
frankly collagists, use the traditional bit 
of papers, clippings and letters, and 


semble these in designs calculated to evoke 


an emotional response. In speaking @ 
Teresa Rudowicz’ work and her use 0 
“objets trouvés,”” Mr. Selz comments thi 


collage is not used for purely formal ree}. 


sons. “It has become softened and mel 
lowed in her work primarily because it 
intention is neither to invent nor to staf 


tle but rather to entice the viewer intq. 


considering its ambiguous, multi-layered 
surfaces as he might explore the layers 0! 
memory.”’ 
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In contrast to the traditional (but not 
conven'ional) materials used by the fore- 
going urtists, Bronislaw Kierzkowski’s 
metal, wire and cement could seem most 
prosaic until one realizes the scope of 
imagin.tion and inventiveness needed to 
produce’ the intricately asymmetrical con- 
struction Textured Composition Number 
402 (reproduced). Here the found ob- 
jects are not contorted into images but are 
arranged frankly in formal design. In re- 
production the work has something of the 
efect of peasant embroidery (seen on 
dresses of the central European variety) 
but in actuality these patterns of vari- 
shaped metals pressed into cement while 
it is still wet remind one more of barri- 
ades, or to use another analogy, like so 
many iced pastries crowded into baking 
tins. Whatever imagery one endows them 
with, they are quite unforgettable. 

Despite the generally accepted idea that 
the Polish artists are Paris School of Art 
influenced, we are more inclined to think 
that several of them are aficionados of the 
modern Spanish School. And this is not 
because Tadeusz Brzozowski paints in 
sashes of color and has actually said that 
“Art is not the contemplation of beauty, 
but the perception of all that is hu- 
man.... When speaking of man, I think 
of a being well-stained and broken,” or 
because Tadeusz Kantor actually utilizes 
the torn and bunched up canvas of Mano- 
lo Millares, but because they seem to see 
man in all his humanity, in fragments 
perhaps, but he is all there. Kantor’s 
Alalaha (1958) is great splashes of reds 
and blacks with touches of blue on a pale 
ground with drippings of black, as though 
the painter had shed his own blood to 
achieve the effect he was seeking. Brzo- 
wwski, on the other hand, tears his sub- 
jects apart and puts them together all 
awry as in The Mercenary (1956) in 
dlizarin crimson, dark blues and green on 
paler blues and in The Wench, a barely 
perceptible black-outlined, fragmented fe- 
male figure. 

Jan Lebenstein seems to apply his man 
whole to the canvas, like a gingerbread 
man to the cookie sheet, although some- 
times one half does not quite match the 
other half, divided as it is by an arbitrary 
axis. He uses a means which gives a stip- 
pled effect and if his man looks sometimes 
like a matador laid flat in the dust of a 
bull-ring, it is probably because our imag- 
ination is running that way. His Axial 
Figure Number 48 (1960) is a very dead 
matador. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Abbey Aldrich Rockefeller Scul 


pture Garden, Museum 


« of Modern Art, New York. Philip Johnson, architect 





George Tooker’s egg tempera on composition board painting, 
“The Subway.” The Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 


A 1950 dripping by Jackson Pollack entitled "Number 
27.” Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 
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By PAUL HUME 





MUSIC 





LONG LIVE THE CONDUCTOR: 


YMPHONY CONDUCTORS tend to live 

long lives. And, to the good fortune 
of the world’s music lovers, the great ones 
usually live well into the seventies and 
eighties. Consider for a moment: Tos- 
canini, who, living into his ninetieth year, 
conducted for the public, for radio, and 
for recordings when he was 86; Sir 
Thomas Beecham, whose death early this 
year, at the age of 82, took him away 
from audiences and recording studios he 
had delighted until shortly before his 
death; and such earlier giants as Karl 
Muck and Willem Mengelberg, who con- 
tinued their art until they died at the age 
of 80. 

Today such great orchestral command- 
ers as Fritz Reiner and Otto Klemperer 
are vigorous and more magistral than 
ever, though Reiner is 73 and Klemperer 
76. And what of today’s still busy octo- 
genarians: Bruno Walter, making records 
at a steady rate as he looks forward to his 
86th birthday; Tullio Serafin conducting 
opera in Italy at 83, and Pierre Monteux 
facing a full schedule of conducting from 
San Francisco to Washington this fall and 
winter, when he will be 86. They make 
Leopold Stokowski at 79 look young. 

My purpose is not here to discuss, even 
in hypothetical conjecture, the possible 
reasons why men who wave their batons 
over symphony orchestras exceed the cal- 
culated predictions of actuaries. What 
possible physical or psychological benefits 
accrue from the undeniably heady sensa- 
tion of compelling hundreds of tempera- 
ment-filled musicians to produce one 
man’s concept of some of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces is the subject of 


only the most tenuous study, at least up to _ 


the present. 

I am concerned at the moment with the 
fact that the supply of such supremely 
gifted talents for conducting does not 
seem to be filling from the bottom as it 
is drawn off from the top. Some time 
ago, Leopold Stokowski told an inquiring 
writer, “There is an intense musical cre- 
ative heat in America now. I believe we 
are at the start of a great growth, a renais- 
sance, of cultural life.’ 
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Offering tangible proof for some of his 
conviction, Stokowski continued: “I re- 
ceive scores from all over the world. 
There's an extremely talented young gen- 
eration of composers arising in the U.S. 
and Canada.” Broadening his field of in- 
terest, he elaborated: “‘A second evidence 
of the musical renaissance is the fact that 
orchestras are springing up all over the 
country. Many cities have three orches- 
tras. And another thing—I notice more 
and more talented individual artists, in- 
strumentalists and singers.” 

Now if you examine these joyous com- 
ments you will notice one conspicuous 
absence: Stokowski, a silver-haired leg- 
end in his own time, the man who brought 
to this country the idea of reseating the 
symphony orchestra so that all the violins 
are on the conductor’s left, the man who 
threw away the baton and led his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra with his bare hands 
gleaming in a pinpoint spotlight, the man 
who experimented with stereophonic sound 
over twenty years ago in Walt Disney’s 
“Fantasia,” this dramatic and glorious 
conductor does not say that he sees a new 
generation of significantly gifted conduc- 
tors arising in our midst. 

Nor would the picture look noticeably 
different if we were to include Europe in 
our seeking. Today’s principal conductors 
of note abroad include the 40-ish and 
promising Wolfgang Sawallisch, the omni- 
busy Herbert von Karajan who prefers to 
conduct with his eyes closed (they tell the 
story currently in Vienna that Karajan 
leaped into a taxicab and told the driver, 
“Take me somewhere, anywhere. They 
want me everywhere’); and the variable 
Georg Solti, who is coming to take on the 
Dallas Symphony this year. None of these 


yet promises the vast intellectual, spiritual, 


or emotional planes upon which regularly 
moved such men as the late Serge Kous- 
sevitsky (who conducted until his death 
at 76) or Toscanini, or Furtwangler. 
There are reasons why the United States 
has not yet produced a conductor of such 
profound, if differing command. Part may 
be due to our long snobbishness toward 
our own musicians; part to the fact that 


a conductor can only learn to conduct by 
having an orchestra with which to learn, 
and orchestras are hard to obtain. 

Yet there are stirrings to be seen and 
heard that will help us to find and train 
and enjoy such gifted American conduc- 
tors as Leonard Bernstein and Howard 
Mitchell, the conductors, of the New York 
Philharmonic and the National Symphony; 
as Thomas Schippers who regularly con- 
ducts both at the Metropolitan Opera and 
for the New York Philharmonic; as Robert 
Shaw, who is now George Szell’s associate 
conductor with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
the while he continues at intervals, to direct 
his long-famous Shaw Chorale. 

The stirrings are illustrated in part by 
the fact of Shaw’s associateship in Cleve- 
land. Minneapolis, with its new Polish- 
born conductor, Stanislaus Skrowaciewicz, 
will welcome a new assistant conductor 
this year, an American of considerable 
reputation, James Dixon, who moves 
from the conductorship of New England 
Conservatory’s orchestra to the midwest 
post. 

More importantly than these few spe- 
cific positions, however, are such things 
as the irregular, but not infrequent work- 
shops presented by such large orchestras 
as the Philadelphia and the Cleveland, in 
which hopeful young conductors are given 
an opportunity, under the close-watching 
tutelage of such masters as Eugene Or- 
mandy and George Szell, to find out what 
it is that makes the orchestra go. Similar 
projects, sponsored by the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, operate for more 
extended periods of time, under the 
knowing eye of Richard Lert, who directs 
a workshop in the east and then takes his 
helping suggestions to the west coast for 
the benefit of musicians along the Pacific. 

The National Symphony, whose con- 
ductor, Howard Mitchell, knows firsthand 
the problems and opportunities that face 
an American conductor, operates in a still 
different manner. Each spring it offers to 
students of conducting from the four col- 
leges offering such courses in the Wash- 
ington area an opportunity of leading the 
orchestra, and then of direct criticism 
and comment from both conductor and 
players. 

To all, from busy conductors and those 
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who hope to conduct some day, and espe- 
cially to all who love music, I recommend 
most highly the newest book by Bruno 
Walter, entitled Of Music and Musi- 
cians. \t is just published by Norton. In 
its relatively brief span, it offers some of 
Walter's most beautifully mature wisdom 
on the nature of music, the problem of 
new music today, the training and educa- 
tion of musicians, and, above all, for 
musicians and laymen alike, the superb 
chapter on ‘“The Conductor,” with its lucid 
discussion of intrinsic and extrinsic musi- 
cality, and its suggestions for the profes- 
sional studies and the general education 
of the conductor. The human spirit of 
this great leader, and his long, memorable 
yeats of presenting much sublimely great 
music to the world is powerfully distilled 
in his new book. 


OME MONTHS ago in this column I 

listed a number of recordings of music 
for the Mass. In that list I spoke of the 
large number of Gregorian chant record- 
ings now to be had. I have received a 
number of specific records, and am glad 
to note here some of the outstanding re- 
leases in this field, some of which are en- 
tire Gregorian Masses, others of which in- 
clude hymns, and music for the Proper 
of the Mass as well. 

The Monks of Solesmes Abbey: Christ- 
mas: 1st and 3rd Masses—London 5217; 
Easter Mass and Office Excerpts—London 
5222; Ascension, and Assumption—Lon- 
don 5242; All Saints, and Christ the King 
—London 5596; Feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin, and Immaculate Conception — 
London 5595; Good Friday — London 
5598 (stereo 25229); Pentecost, and Cor- 
pus Christi—London 5241; Septuagesima 
—London 5599 (stereo 25230); Sunday 
Vespers and Compline—London 5597. 

Some other excellent and _ beautiful 
chant on records, if you wish to hear a 
different tradition from that of Solesmes 
can be heard in the following, which are 
also outstanding: 

Benedictine Monks of the Abbey of 
Beuron: Easter Liturgy—Baptismal Prom- 
ises, etc., and Easter Vigili—DGG ARC 
3089; Compline and 2nd Vespers of 
Christmas—DGG ARC 3102; Christmas 
Midnight Mass—-DGG ARC 3142 (stereo 
73142). 

Incidentally, those who play stereo re- 
cordings will find that the chant, in stereo, 
takes on, to an even greater degree than 
ever before, the characteristics of large 
churches in which the chant has been sung 
for centuries. 
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COME, LET US WORSHIP 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
Preface by Archbishop Edward D. Howard of Portland 


“This volume, derived from Father Diekmann’s famous liturgical lectures, affords 
that insight into the Christian faith that a bishop would pray to find in his 
deacons on ordination day. We know of no higher tribute to pay it.” From the 
Preface. Benedictine Studies: Two. $4.50 





THEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 
Karl Rahner, S.J. 


No genuine student of theology can afford to bypass Fr. Karl Rahner, one of 
the leading theologians of our day, who has the rare facility of asking—and 
answering—surprisingly new questions. This volume covers important ground: 
the development of dogma, problems in Christology, nature and grace, the 
Assumption ... etc. $10.95 





INTRODUCTION TO THE LITURGY 
1. H. Dalmais, O.P. 
Preface by Frederick ]. McManus of the Liturgical Conference 


This book is far more than its title might suggest. Only a theologian with a 
rich historical awareness could achieve such an unforgettable comprehension of 
the liturgy in its totality. His graceful and readable pages reveal and integrate 
the doctrine to which the liturgy gives life. He clarifies its constituent elements, 
liturgical prayer and each of the sacraments. ... A lifetime book on the grand 
scale. $4.50 





TOWARD THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Claude Tresmontant 


The author examines the basic assumption of modern attempts to disprove the 
existence of God (by Neo-Kantians, Marxists, etc.)—and finds them untenable. 
Then, by examining historical reality, he presents a novel approach to the prob- 
lem. A striking analysis of a fundamental question. $3.50 





THE WIDE WORLD, MY PARISH 
Yves Congar, O.P. 


Father Congar is a theologian who writes with the zest of a poet, probing the 
“aloneness” of 20th century man. He now tackles the questions which haunt 
our time: the meaning of salvation; our present knowledge of an after-life: 
hell, heaven, purgatory; the salvation of those outside the Church. . . . A thought- 
ful, understanding and powerful book. $4.50 











Helicon Press, Baltimore 27, Maryland 
In Canada: Palm Publishers, Montreal 
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England 


NGLAND is beset with problems these 


days but the quality of her theatre is 
not one of them. Unlike Broadway, which 
shows every sign of collapsing not with 
a bang but a whimper, the English theatre 
is excitingly alive. I realize that a report 
on five shows (four in London, one at 
Stratford) does not qualify for a critique 
of a full theatre season, but this small 
number resulted from a lack of time on 
my part rather than a lack of interest, 
which is my reaction to the current Broad- 
way fare. Even in mid-summer, there are 
enough appealing shows in London to 
keep a visitor busy for many, many nights. 

You would, of course, expect superior 
productions of Shakespeare in England 
and you would not be disappointed. The 
two plays I saw, As You Like It at Strat- 
ford and Twelfth Night at the Old Vic, 
were directed with imagination and acted 
to perfection. It has been years since I 
have seen Shakespeare done so well by, 
despite the fact that both plays are lesser 
efforts—when compared to great plays of 
Shakespeare—and are encumbered with 
jesters who may have been hot stuff in 
Elizabeth’s day but in ours tend to be 
feeble old bores. I was struck by the pace 
of the production, the simple settings, the 
superb diction, the glorious acting. Even 
the jesters came off reasonably well. The 
Old Vic will be touring the States this 
Fall. Don’t miss this chance to see theatre 
at its best. 

Ross by Terrence Rattigan (due on 
Broadway in 1962), the tragic and incred- 
ible story of Lawrence of Arabia, is evi- 
dence that the English theatre is not re- 
duced to living exclusively off the past. 
Almost anything written about this pecu- 
liar genius is bound to be interesting 
(poor Lowell Thomas proved that) but 
Mr. Rattigan tells his story with unusual 
sympathy, insight and dramatic force, re- 
sulting in a stimulating evening in the 
theatre. My only regret is that when I 
saw the play Alec Guiness was no longer 
playing the lead. His successor is never 
quite able to project the conviction that 
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he could have accomplished all that is at- 
tributed to Lawrence of Arabia. 

Only in the field of musical comedy 
does the English theatre suffer by com- 
parison, and even here we may be sput- 
niked before we realize it. (The two ex- 
amples of Broadway musicals now playing 
in London, The Music Man and Sound of 
Music, both corn-balls, are hardly proof 
that we hold a commanding lead.) 

The English, unfortunately, are not im- 
mune to the vice of considering that any 
old play or book is fit subject for a musi- 
cal (‘“‘Who knows, we might come up 
with another My Fair Lady?”). Dickens’ 
Oliver Twist is the grist for the London 
hit musical, Oliver, by Lionel Bart. This 
seemed to me a strange choice of subject 
before I saw the show and even stranger 
as I watched it. Some of the songs are 
reminiscent of musical comedy standards. 
The stage-setting is as preposterous as it 
is spectacular. In the second act the musi- 
cal score is almost forgotten as good, old- 
fashioned melodrama takes over. And 





Keith Hamshere as Oliver Twist and Paul 
W hitsun-Jones as the Beadle in the English 
musical comedy “Oliver” 





yet, Oliver, with all its defects, is a charm. }/? 
ing and entertaining musical with an un. |/! 
expected number of memorable moments |i 
and of melodies that linger with you. | 
Whether it can withstand the rigors of a |? 
trans-Atlantic trip to New York, deponent |9 
knoweth not. ( 
The satirical musical revue is high in © 
favor with English theatre-goers at the |U 
moment. From the many to choose, I se- |/4 
lected One Over Eight. If it is typical of | 
the genre, and I suspect that it is, English |) 
humor suffers from the virus that has laid |( 
our comedians low. I can best describe |U 
the first act—even Dean Rusk couldn't 
have asked me to twitch during two |/! 
acts for the sake of international relations b 
—by admitting it was on a par with one |“! 
of the effusions tossed off by Chicago's |" 
famed Second City, which means that it | 
was unfunny, pretentious in its own sim- \¢ 
ple way and dull. be 
As an anti-climax, and as a sop to |L 
American pride, I must also admit that I \° 
witnessed the famed Abbey Theatre Com. | 
pany in Dublin. Now housed at the hk 
Queen’s Theatre (The Abbey burned |1 
down early in the ’Fifties and, although |/ 
there is still pious talk of “rebuilding and | 
enlargement,’ no one really expects it), ¢ 
this distinguished organization which has |P 
given so much to the theatre in the past, | 
was offering a soap-opera, Put a Beggar on 
Horseback, by John McCann. I have seen | 
better acting at Altar Society cook-outs. |" 
How low the Abbey has fallen. ; 


DAN Herr |! 
f 











Italy 


OW THAT the publicity mills have 
N stopped grinding and the gala eve 
nings have lost their dazzle, it results that 
the XXII Venice Film Festival pleased | 
few and disappointed many. 

One expects a broad swath of negative 
criticism to follow in the wake of a film 
competition. But the 1961 edition of the 
Venice Film Festival outdid all its prede: 
cessors in this respect. And it is common 
ly said that the wound was self-inflicted. 

The selections committee of the festival 
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dose fourteen films which were judged 
he best offerings of nine nations for the 
mpetition. After the viewing, the major- 
iy comment of the newspaper film critics 
ws that, if these represented the best 
= novies in the world, then the moving pic- 
) we industry had indeed come to a sad 
condition. 
The fourteen films chosen were: Yo- 
rm. | jimbo (The Bodyguard), Japan; Tu Ne 
un. |Tuéras Point (Thou shalt not kill), Yugo- 
ents |slavia; La Fille Aux Yeux D’or (The girl 
you, with the golden eye), France; Samson, 
of q |Poland; Banditi a Orgosolo (Bandits at 
rent Orgosolo), Italy; Kde Reky Maji Slunce 
(The day when the tree shall flower), 
: in ‘Czechoslovakia; Summer and Smoke, 
the |US.A.; Vanina Vanini, Italy; Mir Vod- 
"se. | jasccemu (Peace to him who enters), Rus- 
1 of |sia; L’Année Derniére 4 Marienbad (Last 
lish |year at Marienbad), France; I/ Brigante 
laid (The Brigand), Italy; Bridge to the Sun, 
tibe |U.S.A., and Victim, Great Britain. 
jn't | The film chosen best by the festival’s 
two |judges was L’ Année Derniére a Marien- 
‘ons |24d. Taking second place with the Spe- 
one {cial Prize for the film showing the 
go’s |most originality was Mir Vodjasccemu. 
t it |The First Film award went to Banditi a 
im- |Orgosolo, directed by Vittorio De Seta, 
‘not to be confused with veteran Vittorio 
to ‘De Sica whose Last Judgment did not 
at | |even reach the final competition. 
om- | Opinions were unanimous that the 
the ‘Volpi Cup for the best actor, awarded to 
ned | Toshiro Mifune for his lead role in Yo- 
ugh |j’mbo, was highly merited. There was 
and |less accord for the awarding of the Volpi 
it), | Cup for best actress to Suzanne Flon who 
has |Played a supporting role in Tv Ne Tuéras 
vast, | Point. 
-on| According to the jury, Marienbad was 
een chosen as the best film, “for its contribu- 
ts, | tion to the language of the cinema and the 
stylistic splendor of a world in which real- 
x ity and imagination coexist in a new di- 
mension of space and time.” 

Everyone but the jury cried “foul.” 

One of Italy's largest newspapers said that 

the choice ‘‘marked the complete rupture 
save | between Venice and the public.” Another 
eve: | lamented that “both the French cinema 
that and the Venice Festival have taken a step 
sed backward.” 

While Mir Vodjasccemu was praised as 
tive|2 good film, its award was considered to 
film} have been misplaced, for it displayed less 
the| °figinality than many others in the com- 
ede-| petition, Marienbad among them. 
on-| There were also complaints about the 
ted.| taming of Suzanna Flon as best actress. 
ival] Her brief moments in Tue Ne Tuéras 
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Point were well done. But Geraldine 
Page was equally good in Summer and 
Smoke, and her role required her to carry 
the entire burden of the film. 

There was no dissenting voice for the 
honors done to Banditi a Orgosolo. It 
was the first full length movie for Vittori 
De Seta, who previously had done docu- 
mentaries only. But his praise was turned 
to criticism of the selections committee 
who, it was charged, admitted the offer- 
ings of Italy's better known directors, Ros- 
sellini, Castellani and De Sica, on the 
strength of their names alone. 

The debate may never end over what 
determines a movie as good or bad, artful 
or artless, but the XXII Venice Film Fes- 
tival seems to have made one fact amply 
clear: there is a widening breach between 
the sophisticated judgments of the jury 
and the tastes of the public. 

MsGR. JAMES TUCEK 


Spain 


HE REACTION all over Spain to the 

death of Ernest Hemingway—whose 
destiny was so bound up with Spain—was 
tender, impassioned and Christian. The 
Spanish press was overwhelmingly 
thoughtful, saddened—and charitable. 

“In Spain, Hemingway was more pop- 
ular than any other writer. But popular 
on faith.” The thousands who knew 
about Papa Ernesto as the most colorful 
American in Spain during the years since 
the War had not generally read him. They 
knew him as the most important Mister of 
all: ““A Mister to whom bulls were dedi- 
cated, who was to be seen arm in arm 
with bullfighters, who drank like a con- 
demned man.” Official Spain had never 
placed any obstacles in his way. Heming- 
way had sided with the Republic when 
the Army rose in rebellion against the 
government, but no one, even among the 
authorities, ever held this against him, at 
least in public. This followed general 
European practice as regards an individ- 
ual’s political past and his right to divorce 
himself from that past; his right to a per- 
sonal evolution. No one (at least no one 
who came to our attention) hurled a 
stone at Hemingway for having gotten 
into a Republican tank in action on the 
Teruel front. In fact, the incident was 
mentioned in the press as an example of 
his prowess and his soldierly daring. 

No one (at least no one who came to 
our attention) took it upon himself to 
judge his manner of death. His enemies 


—he had developed them among the 
aficionados of the bullfight by his mal- 
treatment of the dead idol ‘Manolete”— 
laid aside their rancor of specialists and 
remembered him only as the great inter- 
national defender of the bullfight. The 
professional weekly, “El Ruedo,”’ was 
filled with eulogies from all corners of 
the world of tauromachia. 

From New York, the correspondent for 
the Madrid ABC cabled: ‘He was a By- 
ronic Iberian or an Iberian Byron. He 
loved violence and death, heat and wine, 
courage and compassion and love.” 

In Jerez de la Frontera, the leading 
bullfighter of this epoch, Antonio Or- 
donez, son of “El nino de la Palma,’’ the 
bullfighter-friend of Hemingway por- 
trayed in The Sun Also Rises, was grief 
stricken. After bursting into tears, this 
brave man remained inaccessible to all 
visitors. Hemingway had promised to be 
in Spain for the debut of Ordonez’ line 
of bulls at Pamplona. (The Torero had 
lately branched out into bull-breeding.) 
The entire Spanish press noted his re- 
action: ‘The Master (e/ diestro) is cry- 
ing. He justifies his tears saying he ‘is 
sure that Papa Ernesto would like this 
form of prayer for the eternal rest of his 
soul.’ ”” 

Among the writers, the obituary com- 
ments were frank and intent on getting 
at the meaning of this strange human 
phenomenon who had won a Nobel Prize 
and loved Spain. 

In an article titled ‘The Importance of 
Being Called Ernest,” Cesar Gonzalez 
Ruano wrote: 

“Perhaps The Old Man and the Sea 
is his only literary piece. The rest is re- 
portage, high ‘scriptism,’ pure necessity 
of accidental communication, full of life, 
but not of literature.” , 

Camilo Jose Cela, in an editorial in 
Papeles de Son Armadans, summarized 
the American writer's life: ‘The whirl 
of the life of Ernest Hemingway (May he 
rest in peace) was vertiginous, and on the 
last turn (even so, it lasted a good while) 
he was dashed to pieces. A man who 
nails up in his memory four wives (Had- 
ley, Pauline, Martha, Mary), four wars 
(1914, the Spanish War, the Chinese 
War, and 1939), two hundred and fifty 
shell fragments, a pair of air accidents, 
several thousand bottles of wine and a 
dozen magnificent books, may well die 
when he feels like it.” 

Castillo Puche reviewed Hemingway's 
bookshelf of Spanish books. He recalled 
seeing Garcia Serrano’s The Loyal In- 
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fantry, with the inscription: ‘To Ernesto 
Hemingway in memory of Teruel on op- 
posite sides—and friends.” 

He remembered Julian Marias’ book on 
the United States, with the dedication: 
“To Ernest Hemingway who so deeply 
understood Spain, this book of friend- 
ship.” 

He recollected seeing the works of St. 
John of the Cross on these shelves. 

The playwright Edgar Neville wrote a 
curious reminiscence by one great eater 
and drinker on another. No Spaniard—if 
Neville could not— might understand 
Hemingway's furious drinking even in the 
midst of intimate conversation. No Medi- 
terranean liver (or mind) was equipped 
to gauge this Northern assault on the 
bottle. 

Yet everywhere humility was the key- 
note of the last approach to the great 
writer. 

“Hemingway liked our violence and 
our ironic humor. He half understood us. 
He did better than we, who do not at- 
tempt to understand him.” 

ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


France 


ULIEN GrRacQ, the brilliant novelist, 
, ec some ten years ago, of the 
Goncourt Prize, has written a rather dis- 
illusioned account about the present situ- 
ation of French literature. Frenchmen, he 
suggests, speak more about literature than 
any nation, but they read considerably less 
than it is generally supposed. They hold 
the written word in awe, but it is precise- 
ly this reverence which prevents them 
from picking up a book and reading it. 
This statement is valid, above all, of those 
books, novels or essays which wrap the 
entertaining core in layers of heavy jar- 
gon, philosophical message, or political 
propaganda. The sudden and surprising 
success of Conan Doyle’s collected works 
(republished after many years), or of the 
adventures of Fantomas and of Arsene 
Lupin seems to indicate that the public, at 
least a large segment of it, wants uncom- 
plicated, although violent entertainment, 
and also that the modernity of science- 
fiction yields to the old-fashioned detective 
story. 

And yet, the often naively interpreted 
democratic slogans of the age demand an 
unceasing effort to bring into closer con- 
tact the world of literature and art and the 
“masses.” In the workers’ dining room 
at the Renault automobile plant some 
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fifty paintings by Corot are being ex- 
hibited so that the workers should have a 
chance to absorb serious art together with 
their meals. And although their reactions 
vary from amused indifference to passing 
acknowledgment of the effort, the organ- 
izers of the show are far from discour- 
aged. My impression is that they try to 
satisfy their own bad social conscience 
(obligatory in this age among bourgeois 
intellectuals) rather than serve their pub- 
lic’s taste. 

Meanwhile, serious literature is, nat- 
urally, produced but somehow it no longer 
has the prominence it had in times past. 
I do not know whether the reasons for 
this are particularly French, since the same 
causes seem to operate all over Western 
Europe: the phenomenal increase of the 
middle classes, diluting the conservative 
taste of the old bourgeoisie, the spread of 
television, of cars (permitting long week- 
ends spent at camping and on the beach- 
es), and of mass-spectacles like festivals 
and exhibits. 

What then do Frenchmen read? Speak- 
ing to bookshop owners, literary critics, 
readers of publishing houses, one gets the 
impression that the literary mandarins are 
securely entrenched and that the taste of 
the sophisticated is dictated from the tra- 
ditional centers. A fact that all recognize 
is that while the “initiated’’ read and dis- 
cuss the subtleties of the “new novel” 
(as in a recent series of debates between 
philosopher Lucien Goldman and author- 
ess Nathalie Sarraute), the public at large 
abandons pure literature and devotes its 
attention to travel books, scientific ac- 
counts of underdeveloped countries, polit- 
ical mémoires covering recent events, etc. 
Indeed, few novels can make more excit- 
ing reading than journalist Lucien Bod- 
ard’s La Chine du cauchemar (The Chinese 
Nightmare), the work of a politically un- 
committed reporter who was born in Chi- 
na and speaks the language. 

From a literary point of view Bodard’s 
book is poorly written since publication 
policy today imposes the standards of up- 
to-dateness and is more or less indifferent 
to questions of style. But, at the same 


_time, this type of book acquires a style of 


its own, a mixture of documentary exact- 
ness, on-the-spot participation, and indi- 
vidual angle of vision. 

It is obvious, however, that this is not 
literature, properly called. The domain of 
pure letters, of course, exists, but the gen- 
eral public takes cognizance of it more 
through juries, prizes, debates and learned 
articles than by means of actual reading 





experience. This quasi-separation of the 
serious writer from the public is a mog 
interesting phenomenon, and one may de. 
tect various factors responsible for it. One 
is the huge number of literary and semj. 
literary magazines which are read in great 
quantities but which exhaust the public 
money, time, and desire to be, or at least 
to appear, up-to-date. Another factor is 
the merger, as in the United States, of sev. 
eral publishing houses into a few super. 
powers. While in the not too distant past 
many distinguished houses competed for 
the readers’ favors by presenting a few 
very authoritative names and a few bril- 
liant new talents on their lists, today, ever. 
fewer high-powered companies publish a 
wide variety of writers and cover a large 
number of subjects. The House of Gal- 
limard, the erstwhile bastion of Gide 
Valery, Schlumberger, etc., has become: 
huge industrial enterprise, in the “‘stable’ 
of which great and small find easy shelter 
under the protection of a still respected 
label. Stock publishers have been bought 
up by another super-power, Hachette, and 
Plon is on the verge of dissolution. 

A third factor is the increase of a spe 
cific kind of literature, aimed at the femi- 
nine audience. Again as in the United 
States, women’s magazines are mushroom: 
ing, and they now cover with their violent 
colors the once sober-looking kiosques 
Imitating the left-wing weekly, L’Expresi 
several magazines and newspapers—even 
the communist Humanité—now have theit 
columns for the female public, with ad- 
vice of all sorts concerning child care 
fashion and travel, and, naturally, with 
more and more sentimental literature 4 
well. This latter is no longer addressed 
to the lonely hearts of midinettes alone, 
but to the independent woman generally 
—businesswomen, secretaries, sales girls, 
and so on. 

In one word, we witness an undeniable 
inflation of literature and literary values 
which, in fact, has been going on since the 
end of the Second World War. Yet, this 
is not to say that the literary scene i 
France shows the signs of chaos. As the 
earlier-quoted Julien Gracq discerns, fot 
many decades—indeed for the past hum 
dred years or so—two trends have run 
parallel in the French novel: the tradi 
tional one, from Balzac and Flaubert to 
Mauriac and Montherlant, and what he 
calls “littérature de rupture,” that is 4 
break with tradition, a rebellious innove 
tion (sometimes falling into the absurd 
and the grotesque), with Rimbaud and 
Lautréamont, and Surrealists, Claudel and 
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also the ‘“‘existentialists’ and the New 
Novelists. 

In the light of this observation, one may 
atgue (and indeed, my talks with book- 
shop owners in various parts of Paris bear 
it out) that the present crisis is the result 
of a temporary absence of great creative 
talents in the first category, and of the 
struggle for survival and supremacy of 
various Movements in the new writing. 
While the literary mandarins pursue their 
debates, the public remains cautious in its 
judgments and comfort-seeking in its 
reading habits. 


ROM MOLIERE to Montherlant, both 
scones with the inimitable acting 
att of the Comédie Frangaise, the French 
theatre has been ‘“‘intellectualized,” and 
Sartre or Ionesco have certainly not modi- 
fied this general character. Whatever our 
opinion of the French reading public may 
be, it must be tested against the behavior 
and taste of the theatre-going public, the 
two, of course, being largely identical. 
And the conclusion is that the taste of the 
public is still conservative in one sense, 
namely that it admires in 1961 the same 
theatrical values it has admired—with few 
interruptions—since the age of Moliere. 

The leading play of the season has been 
Henri de Montherlant’s Cardinal d’Es- 
pagne, a sober, classically pure rendition 
of the conflict between power and the 
softer realities of the human heart. The 
Cardinal Cisneros, having ruled Spain 
with an iron hand, awaits now the arrival 
of the new king, Charles V, whom he had 
wanted to occupy the throne. The Car- 
dinal, however, expects to be retained by 
the young sovereign, and looks forward 
with the supreme confidence of the polit- 
ical artist to more years of absolute power. 
In vain do his nephew and the Queen- 
mother herself show him the abyss of his 
ambition, the weak humanity of those 
whom he dominates; the old cardinal re- 
mains unmoved by the frailty of human 
sentiments and self-doubts. In a magistral 
final scene we hear the new king’s mes- 
sage, containing a cold expression of ac- 
knowledgment for past services and an 
order for the cardinal-statesman to retire 
tohis lands. The latter, struck by this in- 
gratitude, falls dead. 

It is not hard for the public to detect 
throughout the play allusions to the des- 
tiny of General de Gaulle. Yet, more than 
by its timeliness, the spectator is im- 
Ptessed by the sobriety of style and acting, 
‘pecially in the brilliant second act, the 
‘onfrontation—marked with true Chris- 
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tian spirit—between the mad yet gentle 
Queen and the lucid but haughty prelate. 

More popular than Montherlant, how- 
ever, is Eugene Ionesco who emerges as 
the dominant playwright of the ’Fifties 
and ‘Sixties. Perhaps it is too early to 
judge his real merits, which may be in the 
order of importance of a Sartre and con- 
sequently superficial. Two Sartre plays, 
now given as a double feature, strike me 
as definitely dated, with the tortured phi- 
losophy of the first, and the brutally naive 
anti-Americanism of the second. Ionesco, 
on the other hand, gets a great response 
out of the public, partly because his plays 
have no political undertones, but express 
the kind of absurdity and anxiety which 
have made Camus so popular. 

The comic scene is occupied by Marcel 
Aymé, Marcel Achard and André Rous- 
sin, all three brilliant if not deep, suffi- 
ciently sophisticated and polished to pro- 
vide an evening’s excellent entertainment. 
Especially the latter’s Les Glorieuses is a 
superb tour de force, in the Molieresque 
vein. The Glorious Women are a type 
Moliere probably forgot to turn to: the 
widows of great men whose defense of 
their husbands’ memory is hardly distin- 
guishable from a grotesque sense of their 
own importance. The play is written in 
verse, sparkling and witty, and is led to 
success by one of France’s great comic 
talents, Pierre Dux. 

As I have said above, the theatre is the 
best indication that the taste of the French 
public does not really change. Moliere’s 
comedies which are performed as a series 
every July by the Comédie Francaise are 
merely the classical representations of 
much that is being performed elsewhere 
on the Parisian stage. The common fea- 
tures are dialogue refined in the extreme 
about intellectual or intellectualized prob- 
lems, a great sureness of touch in acting, 


.a virtuosity in the art of simplification, 


and superb sense of timing. After seeing 
several of these plays on consecutive 
nights, one understands the courage, orig- 
inality, and power of the non-conformist 
Claudel. Indeed, L’Annonce faite a Marie 
which is again on the program, breaks all 
the rules of the French theatre. A miracle 
in its core, an act of sacrifice understand- 
able only through faith, the incantatory 
language, the actor’s diction itself im- 
posed by the rhythm of the verse—all 
these make the play more explosive, more 
revolutionary than all the metaphysical 
somersaults of Ionesco, Becket and Genet 
combined. 


THOMAS MOLNAR 








“The 
other day 
I went into 
ashop 
 tobuya ... 
) hat...” 


And 

that’s 

how it all 

began. When — 

a philosophy 

professor and a 

hat salesman tangle 

on everything from 
buying a hat ‘to describ- © 

ing the kingdom of God, 
the result is bound to be 
surprising and entertaining 
— and in this book it is also 
profound! 


TALK 
SENSE! 


Pilgrimage 
Through Philosophy 


By Edward Gryst, S.J. 


“ |. deserves a prize for its original- 
ity and the humor of its approach.” 

— Publishers’ Weekly 
This book consists of a series of 
otherwise commonplace conversa- 
tions between a philosophy profes- 
sor who is obsessed with his subject 
and a not-easily-impressed hat sales- 
man who insists that his new friend 
talk sense. But woven into their 
clever arguments and friendly 
insults is the outline of a complete 
system of philosophy. A summary 
statement concludes each chapter 
and provides the reader with a suc- 
cinct guide to the principles that 
have been enunciated. 


In real life, Edward Gryst is a phi- 
losophy professor — and a writer, 
and a Jesuit, and a humorist, and, at 
heart, on suspects, the no-nonsense 
hat salesman. 


$2.95 at your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
A Division of 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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FRANNY AND ZOOEY, by J. D. Salinger. 
201 pp. Little, Brown & Co. $4.00 


HAT IS ACHIEVED in this little book is 

no less surprising than it is valuable. 
In fact, the way in which it surprises is 
one of its several values. But it is better 
than just different. It may upset some 
prejudices and preconceptions; it may 
exceed both expectations and anticipations. 
More important, it will leave you with 
the feeling that you have discovered a 
work of art which may be permanent and 
which is substantial. Surprise, then, turns 
out to be the window of discovery, and a 
clever means to a much greater end. 

Had you awaited for too many years the 
big successor to Catcher in the Rye, you 
find a very small work, simple in its di- 
mensions, humble in its pretentions. Had 
you hopes of re-encountering the mordant 
material and urbane manner of Nine Short 
Stories and similar uncollected pieces from 
The New Yorker, you find instead two 
long tales, distinct but related, fragments 
(as it were) of a novel in progress. As 
for their style, only superficially do they 
resemble the usual fare of Eustace Tilley, 
Gent. 

Salinger’s people here are young, urban 
and: urbane, ‘collegiate hybrids of Fitz- 
gerald crossed with O’Hara. But what 
makes them unique, for all their glib talk 
and glinty modes, is the deeply religious 
character of their quality and concerns. 
He offers nothing in the way of plot, and 
yet his extended monologues are extra- 
ordinarily dramatic. His profanity, his 
eccentric observations, and his ultra-mod- 
ern cynicisms seem little more than the 
smart but shallow divagations of a grown 
up Holden Caulfield. But then you begin 
to realize how much more profound are 
these comments on our morals and mores. 
His smart-alecks did more than grow up; 
they matured. 

In short, Salinger has genuinely come of 
age in only his third book. Of his talent 
there has never been any question. Now 
there is no doubt of the uses to which he 
can put that talent. Catcher and Nine 
Stories, in my opinion, demonstrated pure- 
ly verbal gifts. Now we find acute per- 
ceptions, sympathy, insight. Moreover, he 
seems to have found his particular corner 
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of the world, and may be expected to go 
about peopling it, as Faulkner did with 
Jefferson, Mississippi. Perhaps he may go 
all the way and produce a Twentieth 
Century Comedie Humaine. At least he 
has the inventiveness to conceive of it and 
the technical ability to bring it to pass. 
For his angling in local waters has the 
look of a cast into the far sea. 

What amazes me is that all this can be 
said about material which promises prac- 
tically nothing. The plots of both stories, 
for example, are as skimpy in the original 
as in a summary. In the first a girl named 
Franny Glass, who has been invited to a 
“football weekend,” is pictured at lunch 
with her companion, a bored and boorish 
sophisticate. At first she seems to be 
simply a flapper, but a very tense, thought- 
ful, distressed one. Almost incoherently 
and with mounting passion she reveals the 
emptiness of all the polished intellectuals 
she knows, including herself. She is sick 
of “pedants and conceited little tearer- 
downers;”’ sick of “ego, ego, ego;’’ sick 
of “not having the courage to be ab- 
solutely nobody.” Tormenting herself as 
much as she is tormented by all the fakes 
and cynics who crowd her life and threaten 
her stability, she collapses. End of Franny, 
“date,” and story. 

The second story is the sequel to the 

first, and in the retelling promises even 
less. Franny is at home in her family’s 
apartment, a brownstone in New York. 
Here we meet her brother (Zooey) and 
her mother (Bessie), and hear something 
about several other members of the family, 
including writers, actors, vaudeville stars, 
and dead heroes. The family is unusual, 
that’s for sure, but the structure of the 
story is even more unusual. It consists of 
a long letter read aloud, two long con- 
versations, and one very long monologue. 
End of Zooey, Franny, and story. 
- Admittedly, such materal looks static as 
well as dull. But in fact, it is dynamic 
and altogether engrossing. Although 
neither plot has action of the usual sort, 
both present a painful conflict which is 
powerfully dramatic in itself and moving 
in its implications. Mainly all one gets is 
talk, but what talk it is. Here it is mood 
and idea and character and movement all 
in one. 


This talk is concerned with religious 
values; more particularly, with how to 
live in accordance with them. Franny, for 
example, has been much impressed by a 
book called The Way of A Pilgrim. In it 
a Russian peasant undertakes a pilgrimage 
to discover the meaning of the Biblical 
admonition to “pray without ceasing.” 
Pray what? he wishes to know. How does 
one pray without ceasing? Some monks 
tell him that the prayer is “Lord Jesus 
Christ, have mercy on me.’ Repetition of 
this prayer until it becomes “‘self-active,” 
synchronized with the heart beat, is the 
meaning of incessantly. 

This much Franny understands. In fact, 
it is her attempt to begin to pray in this 
manner which precipitates her collapse. 
Her prayer and life as she knows it are 
contradictory. She knows what to say, but 
not why. She can utter the words, but 
nothing seems to happen. She knows 
enough to deny the disbeliefs of the nay- 
sayers, but not enough to believe. Like 
Matthew Arnold in “Grand Chartreuse” 
she is between two worlds—one not yet 
dead, the other powerless to be born. 

Her brother’s task, as first she assumes, 
is not to take away her last hope of sanity 
and salvation, but to help her understand 
it aright and to apply it meaningfully. 
And he does. 

A more unlikely prophet-confessor-guru 
you will not come upon in sacred or pro- 
fane literature. He seems dissolute; his 
talk is glib; his allusions are bizarre; his 
manner offhand. But he does know his 
sister and he does understand what he calls 
(both reverently and irreverently) “the 
Jesus prayer.” He rails against fakes, but 
he also practices charity. He preaches the 
doctrines of “know thyself’ and detach- 
ment, or “the cessation from all hanker- 
ings,” thus neatly joining the Greek and 
Hindu ideals. He also has a fundamentally 
sound if peculiarly worded realization of 
Christ’s message. Best of all, he teaches 
that religion is here and now, not some- 
thing very artistically situated in a Medi- 
eval Tibetan monastery. Don’t just con- 
template it, live it. As he also puts it: 


If it’s the religious life you want, you 
ought to know right now that you’re miss- 
ing out on every single goddam religious 
action that’s going on around this house. 
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You don't even have sense enough to 
drin. when somebody brings you a cup 
of c nsecrated chicken soup—which is 
the «aly kind of chicken soup Bessie ever 
brin; s to anybody in this madhouse. Even 
if you went out and searched the whole 
worl! for a master—to tell you how to 
say your Jesus prayer properly, what good 
would it do you? How are you going to 
recoxnize a legitimate holy man when 
you see one if you don’t even know a cup 
of consecrated chicken soup when it’s 
right in front of your nose? 


Thus at one blow does Zooey set his 
mixed-up sister straight, and in the bargain 
let a little Christian reality into the rarified 
air of the California Vedanta studios. 

Salinger promises more stories about the 
Glass family, and I for one look forward 
to them. But until they come, I am satis- 
fied that this book is both genuine and 
original. His people are interesting; his 
talk is stimulating; and his craftsmanship 
is impeccable. 

I have just two complaints. One is that 
pethaps the writing is a bit too precious. 
The other is that Paul and Zen, Jesus and 
the gurus are too closely linked. Thus in 
matter and style Salinger comes perilously 
close to the Beats. And yet he has some- 
thing which they do not have: sense, wit, 
and taste. 


JAMES G. MuRRAY 


THE DEMONS, by Heimito von Doderer. 
Translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston. 2 vol., 1,329 pages. Knopf. 
$13.50. 


INCE IT Is almost impossible to do jus- 

tice to a book like this in a review, 
let me save some time and space by begin- 
hing with my judgment of The Demons: 
I think it is a great novel. 

It is so richly textured in character and 
incident, so finely woven in its interrela- 
tions, that it is one of the few novels of 
this century in which the reader will have 
a feeling of participation. It is, in the 
most precise sense, a reading experience. 

Baldly put, von Doderer’s subject is the 
modern breakdown of personal values and 
the dissolution of the social structure. The 
time and place he has chosen to animate 
this grand theme is Vienna in 1927. For 
an Austrian—a Viennese—like the author, 
this choice was natural, almost inevitable. 
It was on July 15th of that year that a 
mob of Social Democrat workers burned 
the Palace of Justice to revenge an unjust 
decision handed down by the Austrian 
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courts. A battle in the streets developed 
between the workers and the police, 
eventually providing the political oppor- 
tunist Dollfuss a chance to sieze power 
and establish his proto-fascist dictatorship. 
Early in the book, von Doderer empha- 
sizes the importance of these events; he 
sees them as foreshadowing the Nazi era 
which followed: 


Terrible things took place in my native 
land and in this, my native city, at a time 
long after the grave and light-hearted 
stories I wish to relate here had come to 
an end. And one thing that lay curled 
amorphous and germinal within the 
events that I must recount, emerged drip- 
ping blood, took on a name, became 
visible to the eye which had been almost 
blinded by the vortex of events, shot 
forth, and was, even in its beginnings, 
recognizable—gruesomely inconspicuous 
and yet distinctly recognizable for what 
it was. 


The action of the novel traces the lives of 
an enormous number of characters (the 
list of dramatis personae at the back of 
the book covers four and a half pages!) 
through 1927—up to and immediately 
following the fateful events of July 15th. 

Von Doderer’s fictional method is in it- 
self almost a philosophy of composition. 
It is stated by his narrator, the retired 
civil servant, Georg von Geyrenhoff: 


And yet—in fact you need only draw a 
single thread at a point you choose out 
of the fabric of life and the run will make 
a pathway across the whole, and down 
that wider pathway each of the other 
threads will become successively visible, 
one by one. For the whole is contained 
in the smallest segment of anyone's life- 
story; indeed, we may even say that it is 
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contained in every single moment; start 
up your dredging machine and you take 
it all up, no matter whether ecstasy, de- 
spair, boredom, or triumph happens to fill 
the moving buckets on their endless chain 
of ticking seconds. 


This may prompt comparisons of The 
Demons to Remembrance of Things Past 
and Robert Musil’s The Man Without 
Qualities. It can survive such comparisons. 
In that monumental French novel there 
really exists only one character, and that is 
Marcel Proust. Von Doderer, on the other 
hand, has given us a whole world of char- 
acters who think, feel and act like people. 
By comparison, Musil’s creations seem to 
have been fashioned from wood for the 
sole purpose of mouthing their maker's 
essays. 

Von Doderer’s people—they are mag- 
nificent. He finds them in every corner of 
the city and follows them up and down 
through every level of Vienna society. 
Thieves and bank directors, prostitutes 
and dowagers, workers and nobles—they 
all live here in this world created by their 
author. This may well be a roman a clef 
(or perhaps better, a Schlusselroman). 
Von Doderer’s originals for Kajetan von 
Schlaggenberg, Rene von Stangeler, and 
the ruthless Herr Levielle may be familiar 
to informed Viennese readers, but this de- 
tracts not one whit from their worth as 
characters. They are so completely suc- 
cessfull as literary creations that no reader 
need be tempted into literary guessing 
games. 

Alfred Knopf deserves praise and con- 
gratulations for bringing out a fine edition 
of a marvelous book. That Mr. Knopf, 
himself, takes great pride in presenting the 
work is quite obvious from the personal 
note on the cover of the first volume. 
Praise must be given Richard and Clara 
Winston for their brilliant translation. 

Don’t blanch at the price. Buy it, read 
it, and enjoy it. 

BRUCE COOK 


BROTHERLY LOVE, by Gabriel Fielding. 
282 pp. Morrow. $3.95. 


MERICAN READERS of Gabriel Fielding 
A who were delighted by In the Time 
of Greenbloom and Through Streets 
Broad and Narrow may be slightly dis- 
appointed by what they may think is his 
last novel. Though just published in 
America, it is the first of his novels and 
the first of the trilogy dealing with the 
Blaydon family. As a first novel it shows 
quite markedly what were to be Field- 
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ing’s talents and faults as a writer. It is 
designedly an episodic book— far too 
much so for unity’s sake, and it attempts 
to perform more than it actually does. In 
the later novels Fielding generally centers 
his theme around one of the facets of John 
Blaydon’s life: Through Streets Broad 
and Narrow shows the medical student 
in Dublin; In the Time of Greenbloom 
describes the broader panorama of John’s 
early life, his school days until he leaves 
for Dublin. Here, strangely enough, 
Fielding has chosen again to tell of John’s 
early years and to carry him up to his 
certification as a doctor. But the purpose 
is different; John is, as elsewhere, the 
semi-Dickensian child narrator—and often 
a not-too likeable one—but the focus is 
threefold. First there is the story of the 
relation between John and his oldest 
brother, David; second there is the con- 
flict between David and his mother; and 
finally there is David’s tortured search for 
that which only death brings him. But for 
all the meaty subject matter, there are 
times when the reader feels that this is 
but the fragment of a novel. 

This fragmentation is felt perhaps most 
because of the deliberate technique Mr. 
Fielding has espoused here. The ten epi- 
sodes he has chosen to illustrate his 
themes serve him well in one way—they 
are immensely useful for revealing char- 
acter and for developing symbolic usages 
—but they are not good for tight con- 
struction. Mr. Fielding has attempted to 
escape the limitations of this technique by 
his employment of the germinal episode; 
this is a technique perhaps best used in 
his second novel where one recalls the 
near drowning in the lake and the implicit 
sexual overtones as foreshadowing the 
later violent death of Victoria. Here the 
germinal scene may be found in the fall 
of John’s grandfather “Pall”; Pall is now 
what David will become, a priest who fell 
through the flesh, and his fall down the 
stairs when John scares him is closely par- 
allel to David's fall from the cliff while 
climbing with John. So too with John’s 
early thoughts on graves. 

The first episode introduces us to the 
family and to the three important figures 
in the novel—Mother, David and John. 
The two brothers Michael and Geoffrey 
are rarely brought to life and remain more 
or less two dimensional throughout the 
novel; Mary, a sister (another sister 
Melanie is added in In the Time of Green- 
bloom), is of importance only in that she 
is a secondary Mother and a major irritant 
to the boys; and Father, an Anglican 
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priest, is largely a background figure, 
which is only natural considering Mother. 
Of the three major characters, John 
functions as the channel for the story; he 
is at times almost insufferable and one can 
only think that Fielding did better by him 
in the second novel. The two major char- 
acters left deserve a bit more extended 
mention. Mother is excellently drawn; 
she would dismay even Philip Wylie. 
Freud forgive us, but Mother is one of 
the most appallingly single-minded ego- 
tists in literature. She has two major ob- 
sessions, God and Sex, and a powerful 
personality which impresses her obsessions 
on the family; she has a habit, as David 
notes, of “scooping up and appropriating 
any available emotion whether it was her 
own or not.” An altogether overwhelm- 
ing person to live with, and we note that 
this personality has dominated and partial- 
ly emasculated her husband and her sons. 
Her passions drive David and John, in 
their youthful sexual experiments, in op- 
posite directions—John to a morbid fear 
of social diseases and David to a series 
of blatant and frustrating affairs. Her 
position as wife of a priest, as daughter 
of one, and her refusal to consider any 
other career but the church for David 
leads him to partially identify her with 
the church. Consequently the Hamlet- 
Gertrude relation between David and 
Mother is transferred to his feeling for 
the church: his feeling about this is 
stated explicitly in a comment of his about 
Brother Gregory who, with a Father 
O’Brien, represents the ideal priest. 


The trouble is that I cannot dissociate 
him from Mother and the Church, I feel 


they are all three waiting for me: Mother 
impatiently, if you know what I mean, 
with that ghastly pre-Raphaelite simper 
on her face, Brother Gregory patiently 
and with dreadful understanding, and the 
Church indifferently, as though it knew it 
had got me anyway... it’s simply that | 
don’t want to be driven or seduced into it 
by Mother and her monk; the whole idea 
disgusts me, it’s vaguely incestuous. .,, 


So David is torn between Mother, the 
flesh, and a real devotion to the spirit. 
He wishes to have the church, to have his 
mother’s approval, to be a whole man. 
But the whole pattern of rebellion miti- 
gates against this; the book is filled with 
instances of rebellion and strife between 
David and Mother. Two examples will 
suffice: David's marriage itself and the 
episode in which David drowns Mother's 
pet cat—obviously hurting her so that he 
may sorrow and be forgiven. Much later 
in the book both he and John muse over 
the parable of the prodigal son, which 
fascinates them; as John says “. . . rather 
a fascinating idea—to sin in order to be 
shriven.” And David's desire to be for- 
given, which leads him to rebellion 
against Mother, may be translated on a 
larger scale to his actions as a priest. His 
constant falling certainly is analogous 
here, as is the hope of forgiveness. 

John in his search for meaning in life 
gradually leaves the church—David as a 
symbol of the church finally revolts him— 
and seeks belief in the Communist patty. 
But he sees eventually in Grautbaum (the 
Communist organizer) the same failings 
as in his mother, both equally dishonest 
with themselves, both romantics. His 
problems and salvation are more general- 
ly reserved for later books. Perhaps he 
finally sees, as does David, that “‘It’s bad 
enough to sin against God, but it’s in- 
finitely worse, infinitely more hopeless to 
believe that one can sin only against men. 
That to my mind is both the primal and 
the ultimate arrogance.” 

David’s difficulty is seen often in mod- 
ern Catholic novels; the problem is the 
not so strange one of the nature of sin 
and grace. And, as has been noted by 
other critics, Fielding deals with many of 
the same ideas as does Graham Greene. 
Very often we can see more clearly the 
problem of sin and grace, more strikingly, 
in characters such as the little priest in 
The Power and the Glory, in David, of 
occasionally in men as evil as “The Mis 
fit” in Flannery O’Connor’s “A Good 
Man is Hard to Find.” These men if 
their struggle may come closer to the idea 
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of Divinity than the more conventional 
do; at I-ast in their struggles they illumi- 
nate the question. There are in this book 
the goo: men such as Father O’Brien and 
Brother Gregory; there are the conven- 
tional priests such as Stiles and Pringnell, 
men who “long ago gave up the search 
David had never relinquished.” But the 
torment in David’s mind illustrates the 
basic question for us more graphically 
than does the quiet or ordinary life of 
these men. The Prodigal Son again—per- 
haps what Johnson had in mind when he 
sid “A wicked fellow is the most pious 
when he takes to it. He'll beat you all 
at piety.” 

Even in this first novel Mr. Fielding’s 
considerable talents are obvious—his use 
of irony, the self-imposed disciplines of 
carefully worked out techniques and sym- 
bolic structures. But with the excellences, 
he has likewise faults. As has been noted, 
the structure is not tight. The diction is 
occasionally melodramatic, as when the 
seventeen-year-old John, thinking of a 
French girl, says: ‘...and even then 
there’s no guarantee that she won't tell me 
not to be ‘a silly boy’ when I ache to bend 
her head Back and bruise her with my pain 
and longing.”” More suited to Ouida than 
to Gabriel Fielding. Too, Mr. Fielding 
labors under a handicap when he tries to 
evoke the mystic. When Brother Gregory 
—who is tossed into the story ‘‘from left 
field” —speaks to them of his vision: “J 
have heard the Silence” the scene slides 
rather gently into hocus-pocus. It is not 
the more convincing for his having told 
us earlier that “I do not often have vi- 
sions.” One somehow gets the feeling 
that Brother Gregory's visions occur with 
the regularity of the 5:10 for Far Rock- 
away. Finally, the minor members of the 
family are entirely too undeveloped. 

But I would by no means suggest that 
this is an ordinary first novel; there is 
power in it; there is technique by the buck- 
etful; there is characterizataion. The tal- 
ents the author here evinces were more ex- 
pettly displayed in In the Time of Green- 
bloom, and though the other novels have 
not come up to the first two, Mr. William 
Ready’s comment is apt: “I both fear and 
love the writing of Gabriel Fielding; he 
may resolve into one of the great novel- 
ists.” If Fielding can conquer the tend- 
ency to be rather too cryptic; if he can 
ignore the allurements of the episodic 
novel; and if he can abandon a tendency 
to overplot, he may indeed become one of 
the “great novelists.” 

Davip G. SPENCER 


Ocroper-NOVEMBER, 1961 








THE BACHELORS, by Henry de Monther- 
lant. Translated by Terence Kilmartin. 
190 pp. Macmillan. $3.95. 


SELECTED ESSAYS, by Henry de Mon- 
therlant. Edited by Peter Quennell. 
Translated by John Weightman. 304 
pp. Macmillan. $5.00. 


¢ THE SUMMER, 1960, issue of Partisan 
Review, Mary McCarthy expressed the 
wish that novelists would return to writ- 
ing the kind of novel that begins like this: 
“At five o'clock in the afternoon, in the 
capital of the Province of Y., a tall man 
with an umbrella was knocking at the 
door of the governor's residence.” An 
English translation in that same year, of 
a French novel published some twenty- 
five years earlier, may now delight the 
retrospective and tidy attitudes of Mary 
McCarthy. Here is the opening sentence 
of Henry de Montherlant’s The Bachelors: 
“About seven o'clock on a cold February 
night in 1924, a man apparently well in 
his sixties, with a rough beard of indeter- 
minate grey, was standing on one leg in 
front of a shop in the Rue de la Glaciére, 
not far from the Boulevard Arago, read- 
ing a newspaper by the light of the win- 
dow with the help of one of those large 
rectangular magnifying glasses used by 
stamp-collectors.”” The idea, of course, is 
to be very factual and thereby to get to 
the root of reality. 

But for all Montherlant’s vivid factual- 
ity, he has written a fable that has little 
relevance to the real world. The bachelors 





H. de Montherlant: Contrary and clever 


of his novel, the baron de Coétquidan 
and his nephew the comte de Coantré, 
are both reductio ad absurdums, whose 
refuge in mere eccentricity excludes them 
from any genuine awareness of their 
quasi-tragic situation. If it was Monther- 
lant’s aim to pin the dissolution of the 
aristocracy on these two sorry characters, 
then may not one read in it the equally 
distressing theme of an omniscient bour- 
geoisie lurking in the background? Mean- 
while the novel fades into the thinly dis- 
guised argument of its author's intellec- 
tual stance. But that is the sort of thing 
you get into, when character is reduced to 
the passion of genteel confusion, and to 
nothing much else. Giuseppe di Lampe- 
dusa, of course, has given the lie to all 
this; for in The Leopard he has shown 
that the disruption of the social order can 
at least be attended with some measure 
of nobility in the authentic dignity of the 
personal response involved. 

It has been said that the manner of 
one’s encounter with death may give some 
indication of the quality of one’s belief in 
life. This is so true of The Bachelors that 
everything else in it is inconsequential to 
the import of its death scene. Léon de 
Coantré dies alone in a gamekeeper’s cot- 
tage (the antithesis to Lawrence's Mel- 
lors?) and is thus assimilated into that 
natural world which had become the only 
world left to him. The passage of the 
wild geese above the icy forest is the im- 
age of a hedonism which he cannot him- 
self recover: “What they wanted was to 
give themselves a long holiday of love 
and pleasure in the sun, after which, for 
the nesting season, the season of worries 
and chores, they could return to the duller 
regions.” Although the geese fly on to 
tranquil regions, leaving the count to 
lonely death, they might just as well have 
descended like the pigeons of Wallace 
Stevens: ‘And, in the isolation of the 
sky, / At evening, causal flocks of pi- 
geons make / Ambiguous undulations as 
they sink / Downward to darkness, on ex- 
tended wings.” Randall Jarrell’s comment 
on these lines may serve as the very near- 
ly perfect summation of Montherlant 
““Here—in the last purity and refinement 
of the grand style, as perfect, in its calm 
transparency, as the best of Wordsworth 
—is the last wilderness, come upon so 
late in the history of mankind that it is 
no longer seen as the creation of God, but 
as the Nature out of which we evolve; 
man without myth, without God, without 
anything but the universe which has pro- 
duced him. .. .”” This, of course, is the ulti- 
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mate retreat into solipsism. In the one, 
however, it is the poetry of solipsism; in 
the other, its more or less rational es- 
pousal. Again, to clear the vision of this 
sort of eyewash, one ought to read the 
deathbed scene of Don Fabrizio in The 
Leopard. 

In the Selected Essays, Peter Quennell, 
who has assumed the role of Monther- 
lant’s English language patron, collects 
the excerpts, aphorisms, and fugitive 
pieces in as nearly a cohesive statement 
of Montherlant’s ‘‘philosophy’’ as may be 
possible. They often present a strange 
juxtaposition of sense and absurdity. This 
is not so much, as Montherlant would have 
it, a Grecian reconciliation of opposites as 
it is in the nature of the aphoristic im- 
pulse. For an aphorism, in order to justi- 
fy itself, must delicately distort the con- 
sensus of reason—yet only enough to ap- 
pear both wicked and wise at the same 
time. 

This is not to restrict Montherlant to an 
exclusively sentential quality, for he is 
master of the paragraph (Mors et Vita) 
and the page (the essay on Saint-Simon) 
as well as the pithy statement. Further, in 
reading portions of his work, one is con- 
fronted with the paradox that much of it 
could be profitably included in a book of 
spiritual instruction. And yet Montherlant 
has been an almost pathological anti- 
monasticist. His residual Catholicism has 
both an excruciating poignancy and the 
smallness of the village free-thinker. In- 
deed, all this contrariety, all this clever- 
ness adds up to the impression that his 
work at last is so debilitating as to neu- 
tralize such virtues of style and wit as may 
give it a seeming permanence. 

In attempting to determine why this is 
so, one must conclude, simply, that it has 
been done many times before—and quite 
as cleverly. More than this, however, is 
the context of irrelevance which Monther- 
lant presents to the modern world. For 
there is nothing further we can learn from 
European writers who turn their backs on 
the relevance of the European experience, 
and who thus repudiate its two main in- 
fluences — humanism and Christianity. 
This of course is the same as saying that 
writers like Montherlant lack an essential 
sense of history—and that is precisely 
what must be said. It may be bastardly 
criticism to impose the disciplines of his- 
tory upon the free creativity of the artist, 
but just how far can the overplayed free 
creativity of the artist be carried before it 
reverts to irresponsibility, on the one hand, 
or to sheer solipsism, on the other? The 
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professional narcissist who indulges the 
anti-humanist and anti-Christian view, after 
all, serves nothing but his own indulgence. 
There seems little question now that re- 
demption through art is one of the chief 


heresies of our time. It is the more in- 
vidious, because, in the name of culture, it 
is steadily destroying those revolutionary 
resources which have in fact formed the 
basis of Western culture. 

Finally, in the case of Montherlant, sev- 
eral critics have already ranked him with 
Stendhal. But this is to grant him a 
stature he may or may not deserve—de- 
pending, of course, upon what you think 
of Stendhal. In the same (but more pre- 
cise?) manner you can identify him with, 
say, Somerset Maugham. In fact, place 
Maugham in French literature, and voila 
—Montherlant. But the reader is at last 
recommended to Montherlant’s essay on 
Saint-Simon. It contains some of the best 
things he ever wrote about himself. 

THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


LETTERS OF H. L. MENCKEN, selected 
and annotated by Guy J. Forgue. 
528 pp. Knopf. $7.95. 


L. MENCKEN, enfant terrible of the 
H . literary scene in early Twentieth Cen- 
tury America, was a prolific letter writer 
and his output makes prohibitive any 
complete collection of his correspondence. 
Guy J. Forgue, a student of Mencken's 
work, has tried ‘‘to restrict this selection 
to the best of Mencken’s literary letters, 
along with a number of others that best 
express his personality and give the most 
vivid and lifelike picture of the man and 
his literary activities.” The correspond- 





H. L. Mencken: A potato with dirt 


ence comprises certain available letters 
sent from 1900 to 1956 to such figures as 
Sinclair Lewis, Alfred and _ Blanche 
Knopf, George Jean Nathan, Louis Unter. 
meyer and many others. 

The most sustained segment is that ad- 
dressed to Theodore Dreiser. At the out. 
set Mencken praised Dreiser quite ex. 
travantly and encouraged him to write a 
book of “‘serious philosophy’; later he 
characterized Dreiser as an unintelligent 
man of very little ability, although, ob. 
serving in an acute comment: “Tre 
enough, he can’t write, but nevertheless 
he is a great writer, just as Whitman was,” 
The remark exaggerates Dreiser's merit, 
but is helpful in explaining Whitman and 
writers who are unrefined. Mencken 
scorned Dreiser mercilessly for being 
duped by the Communists and often in 
the letters, despite his notorious admira- 
tion for the Nietzchean German, states 
his own aversion to both Nazi and Marx. 
ist totalitarianism. Mencken and Dreiser 
failed finally, it seems, to enjoy any mean- 
ingful friendship because of Dreiser's lack 
of humor and sophistication and Men- 
cken’s lack of profound sympathy, dread- 
fully deranged as it was in Dreiser, for 
the human condition. 

It is interesting to observe Mencken's 
summary dismissal of Eugene O'Neill's 
plays, Thomas Wolfe’s novels, MacLeish’s 
poetry and the denunciations of their po- 
litical roles sent by him to both Ezra 
Pound and Upton Sinclair. What certain 
ly seems a significant critical nod is his 
preference of the poetry of Sandburg to 
Arlington Robinson’s. 

Mencken’s activities suggest that he 
viewed himself as an arbiter of those 
forms and values which would make vi 
able the new realism in America. His 
work aimed to educate human attitudes 
sharpen the language in which these atti 
tudes were reflected and, in editorial @ 
pacities, provide likely settings for such 
work. In certain ways his professional 
activity could be paralleled to Samuel 
Johnson’s. Mencken formally fought 
sham and said that his target was “ut 
warranted pretension’; there are instance 








in the letters where he discourages rhet 
oric. Yet his own idiom is often forge 
from naturalistic diction, obscenities and 
Zolaesque episodes naively meant to makt 
a plain style. Robert Frost’s description 0! 
the type of realist “who offers a good dei 
of dirt with his potato to show that it i 
a real one” catches some of Mencken 
mentality. (It would, though, be unfaif 
not to mention that Mencken appreciated 
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the re ism of Cather, the other and 
meanir: ‘ful type of realist ‘‘who is satis- 
fied wii 1 the potato brushed clean.” Frost 
continvs in this context that “the thing 
art doc for life is to clean it, to strip it 
to forr:.”’) Mencken’s tendency to blas- 
pheme the supernatural realities in almost 
every letter seems partly, in his view, a 
prank; partly, an idée fixe. There is a 
disturbing lack of elevation in the letters 
and the several statements of his we/tan- 
schaung that occur are muddled and illogi- 
cal. They are mixed with many of the 
traditional Menckenisms which seem, how- 
ever, rather muted. 

In a letter to Gamaliel Bradford in 1918 
Mencken praised his Union Portraits as 
“a book I admire very greatly and often 
read. It is anti-sentimental. It tries to tell 
the truth.” This remark suggests the 
curious contradiction between his fulmina- 
tions against Puritanism and his own deep 
and exaggerated distrust of human senti- 
ment. Many other references in these let- 
ters seem to confirm the conflict. It helps 
to acount for Mencken's insensibility to 
poetry which he once seriously described 
as ‘made up mainly of sonorous and im- 
pressive statements of the obviously not 
true,” and, on the other hand, his praise 
for many of the sentimental works of 
Dreiser and Sherwood Anderson. Proba- 
bly, too, his ‘‘apparent congenital dislike 
of Plato” and his preference of Hobbes to 
St. Augustine are somehow related to his 
Manicheanism. Scornful of the capacity 
of the common man, Mencken was none- 
theless a child of the enlightenment, hu- 
manistic, except for momentary misan- 
thropy, and rationalistic by both heritage 
and temperament. The letters reveal, 
though, that there was a less public Men- 
cken who would “rather have written any 
ymphony of Brahms’ than any play of 
lbsen’s’”” and who had a really lyrical love 
for his fragile wife. 

In 1948 Mencken was stricken by cere- 
bral thrombosis and in 1956 died. Only 
two letters represent that period: one was 
sent in 1952 to Mrs. Carl Van Vechten 
and spoofingly speaks of devoting time to 
the Church; the last, written four days 
before his death, is a genuinely gracious 
Note to a twelve-year-old child thanking 
her for a box of caramels and wondering 
when she can come again to visit him. 

The book has an introductory note by 
Hamilton Owens and a helpful index. 
There are some tiresome repetitions of 
identically phrased opinions sent to dif- 
ferent correspondents. 

WILLIAM A. McBRIEN 


Ocrosper-NOVEMBER, 1961 
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Katja, Erika and Thomas Mann: Work in progress 


THE STORY OF A NOVEL: The Genesis of 
“Doctor Faustus,’’ by Thomas Mann. 
Translated by Richard and Clara Win- 
ston. 251 pp. Knopf. $4.00. 


HEN THOMAS MANN’s Doctor Faus- 
W tus was first published in an English 
translation in 1948 its reception, both by 
critics and the public, was the kind that is 
usually described as “mixed.” There were 
those who ranked it with the best of his 
previous work; but there were others— 
just as numerous and _ respectable—who 
thought that it showed a decline in the 
genius that had given us Buddenbrooks, 
The Magic Mountain, and the immense 
Joseph cycle. Some reviewers felt that it 
made unnecessarily heavy demands on the 
staying power of its audience: Mann had 
never been exactly light reading, but this 
time, they declared, he had carried diff- 
culty and obscurity just a bit too far. 

Such a reaction, though not essentially 


unreasonable, must have been hard for 


Mann to take, for of all his works this was 
the one to which he himself attached the 
greatest importance and significance. Most 
of the others had been conceived along 
fairly modest lines—the 325,000-word 
Magic Mountain, for example, had started 
out as a novella, and the 4-volume Joseph 
series had originally been intended as the 
introduction to an artist’s portfolio of 
sketches! But Doctor Faustus was planned 
from the outset as a big work: “This one 
time,’’ Mann wrote later, ‘I knew what I 
was setting out to do and what task I was 
imposing upon myself: to write nothing 
less than the novel of my era.” 

The novel of my era. In 1943, when 


he began work on it, the world was en- 
gaged in the most widespread and terrible 
war it had ever known, and he himself 
was an exile from his native land. ““Where 
I am,” he had once declared, ‘‘there is 
Germany;” but the Germany whose proud 
cultural tradition had formed him—the 
Germany of Goethe and Schiller, Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche—was now the Germany of 
Adolf Hitler and the Nazis. Adrian 
Leverkiihn, the composer-hero of his ficti- 
tious biography, is not only a 20th-century 
Faust who sells his soul to the devil in 
exchange for 24 years of creative genius; 
he is also the Third Reich, in league with 
the powers of hell and riding high in 
triumph, but destined to an utter and ter- 
rible doom. 

No wonder, then, that a mood of bleak 
pessimism pervades the book, or that the 
many-layered symbolism of Leverkiihn- 
cum-Faust-cum-Germany made it an ex- 
tremely difficult thing to digest. 

As if to justify, both to himself and to 
others, the frame of mind that had pro- 
duced it and the intellectual demands that 
it made, he followed it up immediately by 
another little work in which he described 
its writing from beginning to end. This 
book, originally published in 1949 as Die 
Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, has not 
previously been available to English- 
speaking readers. Mr. Knopf has now 
graciously repaired the omission in a ver- 
sion by Richard and Clara Winston, to 
whom we are indebted for so much in 
modern German literature. 

Seldom has the public been permitted 
such a fascinating and delightful tour of an 
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author's mental workshop. The original 
idea for a novel on the Faust theme had 
been jotted down in three lines in a note- 
book dated 1901; forty-two years later, 
having completed Joseph the Provider and 
feeling at a loss as to what to do next, he 
turned to it! The prospect of doing it 
intrigued him, yet at the same time filled 
him with grave misgivings: “Do I still 
have strength,” he asked himself in his 
diary, “for new conceptions?” and in an- 
other entry he noted that “‘the basic 
presentation is questionable.” 

There was also the matter of the tre- 
mendous musical background that would be 
part of the book’s world. For that he 
needed technical assistance, and we find 
him consulting Bruno Walter, Schénberg, 
Stravinsky, and a close friend, Theodor 
Adorno, for help. Gradually it began to 
take shape, the opening chapters were 
written, the characters began to come alive 
within him. There were, of course, days 
of discouragement: once, at least, he was 
convinced that it was a failure, and another 
time he noted that it was “unepic, un- 
humorous, dreary, artistically unfortunate.” 
Interruptions of all sorts occurred to hold 
him up: lectures, requests for articles, and 
finally—the biggest interruption of all—a 
serious operation that required long weeks 
of hospitalization and convalescence. 

But at long last the thing drew to a 
close, and on the morning of January 29, 
1947, returning from his morning walk by 
the Pacific, he said to his wife, “I am 
finished.’” “And she, who had stood by 
me through many a finishing, how heartily 
she congratulated me!’ 

Because it includes so much detail about 
his day-to-day family life, his intellectual 
interests and pursuits while the work was 
in progress, his reflections on the world 
and on politics, The Story of a Novel is 
considerably more than an author's com- 
mentary on one of his own books. It is a 
charming fragment of autobiography as 
well, complementing and completing the 
earlier Sketch of My Life and, for the 
Mann enthusiast, far more absorbing. 

CHARLES A. FECHER 


MARRIED TO TOLSTOY. By Cynthia As- 
quith. 288 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$5.00. 


si UNHAPPY lonely wives of great 
men,” Countess Tolstoy one day re- 
corded in her diary, “are the wives of 
whom posterity makes Xantippes.’” Un- 
happily for her reputation, Sofya Andrey- 
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evra Behrs Tolstoy is too frequently re- 
membered as the woman who tormented 
a genius husband and made it impossible 
for him to live according to his principles. 

Leo and Sofya Tolstoy differed on vir- 
tually everything. Though he was a 
vegetarian, she sneaked meat juice into his 
food. Writing for money he held was 
prostitution, but she squeezed every ruble 
she could out of his publishers. He ex- 
pressed a love for peasants; she had them 
imprisoned if they trespassed on the Tol- 
stoy estate. Private property he preached 
was sinful, yet she fought him each time 
he tried to extricate himself from his 
anomalous position of landlord. When he 
wrote polemical articles and pamphlets 
she urged him to produce fiction. 

Finally, at eighty-two, Tolstoy fled 
from her one night and staggered out into 
the snow. Ten days later he lay dying in 
an obscure railway station. His wife, de- 
tained by two nurses and besieged by re- 
porters, was not allowed to see the man 
to whom she had been married for forty- 
eight years. At his funeral she fell ill and 
for months suffered both physical and 
mental anguish. Everyday, however, she 
trudged a mile through deep snow to visit 
her husband’s grave. Nine years later, as 
she lay dying, she spoke endearingly of 
Tolstoy: “I was faithful to him body and 
soul. I was only eighteen when I mar- 
ried him, but I never loved anyone but 
him.” 

Living with a genius can be a trying 
experience, especially if he is as contra- 
dictory and perplexing as was Leo Tolstoy. 
That he was a literary genius remains un- 
questioned. The central question in Tol- 
stoyan scholarship seems to be his moral 
stature. Eager to concede that he had seri- 
ous shortcomings, the author of this latest 
contribution to Tolstoyana plays out her 
thesis that Countess Tolstoy has been 
wronged by most of Tolstoy’s biographers. 

Seldom is it emphasized, for example, 
that she bore him thirteen children; that 
she was housekeeper and hostess in a 
home that became a Mecca; that she had 
to manage all Tolstoy's worldly affairs 
after his “spiritual rebirth’; that she was 
his secretary who copied out miles of 
manuscript, seven complete drafts in the 
case of War and Peace. It is conveniently 
forgotten, moreover—if indeed ever seri- 
ously considered before publication of this 
book—that after he convinced himself 
that physical love was base he continued 
to prevail passionately upon his wife and 
then associate her with the revulsions he 
suffered at his own concupiscence. 





Countess Tolstoy: Making a Xantippe 


In writing this book Lady Asquith has 
relied on all the previously published 
studies of Tolstoy, particularly Paul 
Birukof’s four-volume authorized biogra- 
phy. She has made full use of Countess 
Tolstoy’s Story of My Life. In addition, 
she has put to good use four diaries of 
the Countess that hitherto were unavail- 
able. This new diary material gives added 
significance to Married to Tolstoy. With- 
out it, this book would be little more than 
a whitewashing attempt. With it, a new 
picture of the Tolstoys comes into focus. 

Tolstoy still emerges as the great writer, 
but his wife is now seen in clearer per- 
spective. ‘What a wonderful understand- 
ing there is in his books,” she lamented, 
“and what a lack of understanding in his 
home life.... He has never taken the 
trouble to understand me at all.” Despite 
this lamentation, which runs like a bright 
red thread throughout her diaries, she still 
venerated her husband. “I am very thank- 
ful that I was for so many years the wife 
of Tolstoy,” she wrote towards the end of 
her life. “And I regard the sufferings ... 
as atonement for my sins.” 

Aside from a lack of footnotes and 
other scholarly paraphernalia, the chief 
weakness in this well-written and mainly 
objective study—if weakness it is—is the 
presentation of so many intimate details 
of a tempestuous marriage. A reader may 
feel that all too often he is gazing through 
a boudoir keyhole. The chapter dealing 
with The Kruetzer Sonata, to be specific 
makes too much of the Tolstoys’ tragedy 
of the bedroom. On his part, he could 
not practice the celibacy he preached; on 
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hers, she felt he needed her only at night, 
not during the day. 

Tolstoy turned philosophical somer- 
gults ail his life, but the continuous ha- 
ted he expressed for matrimony exceeded 
his wife’s patience. In his Postscript to 
the Kruetzer Sonata he attempted to ex- 
plain his misogamy to the world. ‘‘Mar- 
riage,” he asserted as his theme, “‘is a serv- 
ce of self, and therefore not compatible 
with the Christian ideal which is love 
God and your fellow man. ...” A disciple 
one day earnestly inquired of Tolstoy, 
“Would not obedience to your teachings 
about marriage end the human race?’’ To 
this question the outspoken prophet dis- 
concertingly replied: ‘And why should it 
continue ?”” 

GeEorGE A. CEVASCO 


PAUL CLAUDEL: THE MAN AND THE 
MYSTIC, by Louis Chaigne. Translated 
by Pierre de Fontnouvelle. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $4.95. 


HE AMBASSADOR-POET, Paul Claudel, is 
Tithe subject of this almost too-admiring 
work by the French author, Louis 
Chaigne. It is a work of great merit, with 
awealth of information on Claudel’s per- 
sonal life and an excellent historical back- 
ground, but it contains minor distractions 
such as repetition, excessive details (e.g., 
the street addresses of al] Claudel’s rela- 
tives, friends and acquaintances) and am- 
biguous passages puzzling to even the 
best-informed reader. 

Apparently M. Chaigne feels too much 
reverence for Claudel to criticize him very 
much or even to state views held by the 
poet-diplomat which might cause him to 
be unfavorably judged. For example, he 
skims over Claudel’s attitude toward Mar- 
shall Pétain and the Vichy government 
with the remark that Claudel ‘favored the 
policies of Marshall Pétain.” In contrast, 
he is careful to explain fully Claudel’s 
skill in effecting a formal alliance between 
France and Brazil and later in bringing 
about the important Briand-Kellogg Pact. 

M. Chaigne is particularly adept at por- 
traying the historical background against 
which Claudel lived and wrote. As a writ- 
tt himself (and one of the still living 
members of Claudel’s ‘Cooperative of 
Prayer”) Chaigne pictures the ‘‘uncom- 
Municative, disciplined and withdrawn 
genius” of Claudel in the light of both 
petsonal and world events. He visits the 
“storm-tossed, native district” of Vil- 
lneuve-sur-Fére in Champagne, where 
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this first son and third child of a minor 
civil servant was born in 1868 and spent 
his childhood years. Here we see the in- 
fluence of a family life rent with clashes 
and quarrels, lacking in any maternal ten- 
derness, with no strong religious beliefs 
but the prevailing ones of naturalism and 
skepticism. His two sisters overwhelmed 
him and the “sadness of this dark and 
rainy village’ oppressed him. Yet the 
poet was to draw deeply on the country- 
side around Villeneuve in his works. 

After various moves, Claudel’s family 
settled in Paris, where young Paul entered 
the lycée Louis-le Grand. The atmosphere 
in Paris was imbued with the skepticism 
of Taine and Renen to the extent that it 
was impossible for any lycée student to 
acknowledge even the slightest degree of 
faith. It was at this time that Paul Claud- 
el gave up Catholicism, not to regain it 
until his “conversion” on Christmas Day, 
1886, in Notre Dame Cathedral. His 
conversion (or more accurately, the time 
at which he acquired the mental attitude 
for conversion) was to take four years, 
during which he experienced extreme de- 
spondency as a writer and struggled “‘to 
adjust his decisions, habits and way of 
life to the demands which Catholic truth 
made on his whole being.” According to 
Claudel it was the impact received from 
Arthur Rimbaud’s Les I/luminations and 
Une Saison en enfer that caused the crack 
in his “materialistic prison” and led him 
to his faith. 

Meanwhile, Claudel had decided on a 
diplomatic career, the practice of which 
was to be his foremost consideration. He 
was, says Chaigne, ‘a born administrator 
and civil servant,” a man of extreme regu- 
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larity all his life who scheduled his days 
so that his writing never interfered with 
the performance of his official duties. 
However, in 1900 he prepared to re- 
nounce both his career and his writing to 
enter the religious life, but under obe- 
dience to his spiritual advisors reluctantly 
abandoned these plans. He never recov- 
ered from the disappointment of not be- 
coming a priest, and always retained ‘‘a 
persistent longing for the priesthood.” 

After acting as a deputy consul in New 
York and Boston, Claudel was sent to 
China. Here he acquired the serenity that 
greatly benefited his dramatic works, 
which were hereafter to contain more ob- 
jective, non-personal elements and less of 
his own suffering ego. 

From China the poet-diplomat and his 
family were sent to Prague, then on to 
Frankfort, Rome, Rio de Janeiro and 
Copenhagen. In 1921 Claudel was named 
Ambassador to Japan, and the five years 
he spent there gave his art a new polish, 
subtlety and transparency. In 1926 the 
veteran diplomat was appointed Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, where he re- 
mained until his appointment in 1933 to 
Belgium. Claudel retired in 1935, after 
forty-six years in the diplomatic service, 
to his chateau in Brangues, in the prov- 
ince of Bugey, where he lived until his 
death twenty years later. 

The dominant mood of Claudel’s liter- 
ary works is one of joy, and the main char- 
acteristic of his personality is cheerfulness, 
for he detested sadness, no doubt as a re- 
sult of his early surroundings and spirit- 
ual deprivation. His unusual native pow- 
er of observation and analysis were 
sharpened by his poetic vision, and his 
lyricism reached its peaks in his Cantiques 
and Cing grandes odes. In the pre- 
conversion drama, Téte d’Or, Claudel 
makes it clear ‘that man cannot usurp the 
place of God.” (The poet and lyricist 
wanted always to be in accord with St. 
Thomas!) All of his dramas hinge on 
the presence of woman to man, for ‘‘wom- 
an is the way which can lead back to 
God,” she is not “divine,” but a ‘‘bearer 
of God.” In this respect, says Chaigne, 
Claudel “throws on the vocation of woman 
a light reminiscent of great feminine au- 
thors like Sigrid Undset and Gertrude von 
LeFort.” All of Cluadel’s great works are 
summed up and carried to their conclu- 
sions in his great drama, Le Soulier de 
satin. 

The exposition and analysis of Claudel’s 
works is well done by M. Chaigne, who 
understands thoroughly that the poet was 
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‘a mystic and a realist . . . ecclesial, royal 
and papal.’ Above all, he understands 
Claudel’s deep faith, which he sums up 
in these words: ‘From love to the Cross, 
and from the Cross to Resurrection and 
fulfillment: such is the direction and 
progression of Claudel’s Catholicism.” 

GENEVIEVE H. LENNON 


THE HAPPY CRITIC AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
by Mark Van Doren. 177 pp. Hill 
and Wang, New York. $3.50. 


HIS OFFERING of thirteen incomparable 
T and lucky essays brings us the later re- 
flections of the man whose class in Shake- 
speare was one of the few, Thomas Mer- 
ton tells, which could induce him to take 
the train and go to Columbia back in 
1936. Readers of The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain will remember how often Mark Van 
Doren’s name occurs there; they will re- 
member how warm is Merton's tribute. 
Merton remarks especially upon Van Dor- 
en’s scholastic temper of mind which saw 
into “the quiddities of things and sought 
being and substance under the covering 
of accident and appearances.” The read- 
er of this volume will wish to pay like 
tribute as he follows Van Doren in his 
search into the quiddity of each of his 
chosen subjects, for he is a critic who 
practices what he calls for. 

In the “Preface” we learn of Van Dor- 
en’s present interest in what he calls “the 
root rather than the branch, the general 
rather ‘than ‘the particular truth, if truth 
at all.” We also learn that he seeks to be 
what Eliot calls ‘the normal critic,’ but 
what he prefers to call “the happy critic.” 
‘My present search,” he adds, “could be 
called, I suppose, a search for the prin- 
ciples of entertainment,’ entertainment 
being considered only as it should be as 
“a tremendous as well as a delightful 
thing. ...’” Yet he confesses that his abid- 
ing concern remains comedy and tragedy, 
the most famous pair of subjects in either 
“literature or life.” Although present 
everywhere, they can no more be defined 
“than life and death can, or love and 
truth.” Thus as we read we fihd without 
any fuss that what we call criticism is 
badly named if taken in the popular sense 
of carping, for their is no carping here; 
rather, there is the kind of good will and 
intelligence which cannot be discussed but 
may only be cited for others to taste and 
be led to experience personally to the full. 
The good will and the wisdom will endear 
these essays to the common reader. 
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The opening essays, ‘“The Happy Crit- 
ic,” “The Happy Poet,” ‘The Uses of 
Translation,” and ‘‘Poets and Trimmers’’ 
tell how much, how very much Van 
Doren can mean in brief. The title essay 
introduces his candor, his humble aware- 
ness that his talents and his experiences of 
drama and fiction and poetry are values 
that must be shared. We are made con- 
fident that his judgments will be sound, 
even as we welcome his definition of his 
role and his vocation in the course of his 
defining of the critic’s function. 


The good critic is free of his knowledge 
and his method. And he is free of the 
delusion that he can explain everything 
in the author he treats, or that he can say 
once and for all what literature is, has 
been, should be. His seriousness does not 
make him dull; rather, it makes him 
light—not heavy, at any rate. He may 
not know what literature is, but he does 
know how it lives and breathes, and how 
it can make us happy. He himself knows 
how to be happy in the way that none but 
serious persons are. Not cheerful, not 
complacent, not easily pleased; but when 
pleased, capable of joy. We cannot take 
seriously one who is incapable of joy. 


This passage, almost an echo of Chester- 
ton, could only be quoted at length, offer- 
ing as it does Mark Van Doren, the per- 
son, and anticipating the essays which fol- 
low, essays which in turn will tell of some 
of his final joys in the great realms of 
literature. 

Having in effect several times reminded 
his reader that fiction is poetry or, as 
Aristotle meant, that poetry is story, Van 
Doren stipulates in “The Possible Impor- 
tance of Poetry’’ about the poet and poetry 
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itself. “The great poet knows the world 
and how to live in it—also how not to 
live in it.” ‘Poetry, in other words, takes 
it for granted that the world is not good 
enough for its best men. But all it can do 
with these men is to make them tragic or 
comic heroes—to show them as defeated 
by the very world to which they are supe. 
rior.” Later, in his brief essay “The 
Kinds of Knowledge,” Van Doren’s wise 
realism receives epigrammatic summary: 
‘‘Men’s thoughts about themselves are dif. 
ferent from one decade to the next, but 
their virtues and their vices do not seem to 
change.” 

The longer central essays, ‘Leaves of 
Grass: 1855-1955,” ‘The Poems of 
Thomas Hardy,” ‘Joseph and His Broth- 
ers: A Comedy in Four Parts,” and “Don 
Quixote’s Profession’ are in reality major 
literary studies. Each of them should per. 
suade to a reading or fresh look at that 
subject. 

Van Doren’s judgment of Whitman is 
sober: “...a literary artist is seriously 
handicapped if he has no theory of evil; 
for then his vision of good lacks defini- 
tion... .’’ And this leads to the conclusion 
that ‘‘A classic must stand at last alone: 
without apology, exegesis, or alibi. It 
must be intelligible, and seem true, after 
all its special friends are dead.” Van Dor- 
en's study of the poetry of Hardy is defini- 
tive; everywhere in the poetry he finds “the 
look, feel, sound, taste, and even smell of 
life itself . . . so richly that his name is sure 
to last.’” Hardy’s narrative poems, he finds 
“mournful beyond bearing, as the great 
ballads are.” Finally, he finds that Hardy's 
poetic accuracy is “itself an art, a final and 
high one which all the muses conspire to 
praise.” The essay on Thomas Mana, 
filled with wit and proper generalities 
makes one want to spend long hours again 
with the ironic German. ‘‘Mann’s genius 
was entirely comic, which is to say thit 
it was contemplative, discursive, skeptical, 
tender, mocking, and loving all at once. 
And among other meaningful conclusions 
here, this: “Mann cannot be said to de 
sire that nothing be left for his own read: 
er to imagine; he too gives him work 
and it can be a life’s work if one choost 
to do it....” 

The compelling study amongst thes, 
however, is the one of Don Ouxixote. Val 
Doren’s words all but repeat themselves 





“The eloquence of Don Quixote is in! 
class by itself... .” “the tale thus rescued 
from oblivion by Cervantes is both simple 
and mysterious. The sign of its simplicity 
is that it can be summarized in a few set. 
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‘he sign of its mysteriousness is 


tences. 
that it can be talked about forever.” Van 


Doren’s nigh sentence must be quoted: 


_..the teacher who assures maturity in 
his students and so gives them every 
thought he has; the gentleman whose 
manners consist in supposing that other 
men are gentlemen too, and all women 
ladies... the poet who writes in the faith 
that his audience is no less subtle and pro- 
found, and no less wise, than himself. 
Such persons are often called, if not per- 
cisely mad, foolish for believing that the 
best can ever be. 


“Here, finally is the one use of transla- 
tion,” we read in the essay on this topic, 
“that out-measures the others. It keeps us 
open to greatness....” To paraphrase 
again—criticism of the stature found in 
the essays of Mark Van Doren may also 
keep us open to greatness. It makes us 
thank God for men of such humanity and 
simple brilliance. 

HERBERT C. BURKE 


CULTURE FOR THE MILLIONS? Mass 
Media in Modern Society. Edited by 
Norman Jacobs. 200 pp. Van Nos- 
trand. $4.95. 


CRUSTY, know-nothing city editor, 
A working somewhere in the midwest, 
makes a habit of firing stuck-up journal- 
ism school graduates who refer to news- 
papers and magazines as ‘‘mass media.” 
He, for one, would not enjoy this book, 
in which the intellectuals, horn-rimmed 
glasses slightly awry but lips grimly set, 
make an en masse charge against his cher- 
ished institutions, waving the detested 
phrase like a flag. 

It is not even certain that the distin- 
guished contributors themselves would, in 
theory at least, approve Mr. Jacobs’ book. 
Because essentially it is popularization, a 
summary for the masses of a conference 
at Tamiment-in-the-Poconos held more 
than two years ago and since published in 
Daedalus magazine. The value of popu- 
larization is, decidedly, not recognized by 
all. 

But in view of FCC Chairman Newton 
Minow'’s current almost single-handed 
struggle for more quality in television, the 
book’s publication is nicely timed. For it 
is an articulate, if diffuse and disorgan- 
ized, summary of all that intellectuals find 
good and bad in (the phrase is impossible 
to avoid) the mass media. It is important 
in what it says about the culture generated 
by the media, but also in what it says 
about the intellectuals. 
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The list of contributors is impressive, 
including philosophers Hannah Arendt, 
Sidney Hook and Charles Frankel; social 
scientists Edward Shils, Ernest Van Den 
Haag and Patrick Hazard; historians Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., Oscar Handlin and 
Stuart Hughes; and among many others, 
such miscellaneous dignitaries as Frank 
Stanton, president of CBS; Leo Rosten, 
editorial adviser to Look; novelist James 
Baldwin; poet Randall Jarrell, and educa- 
tor-critic Gilbert Seldes. Sociologist Paul 
Lazarsfeld provides a helpful introduc- 
tion. (If Catholics seem under-represent- 
ed, we might start a debate as to why, in 
addition to no Catholic Einsteins or Hem- 
ingways, there are no Catholic Lazars- 
felds). 

Keynoter Shils sides with the optimists 
in answering the two central questions: 
what happens to highbrow culture in mass 
society? What does the increase in mid- 
dlebrow culture do to people? Superior 
culture, he asserts, has not been seriously 
restricted. (His only exception: the lack 
of a truly intellectual weekly. What comes 
closest? Commonweal.) Such weakness 
as exists comes from other sources: puri- 
tanism, the idea of art as self-indulgence; 
provincialism, the idea of art as some- 
thing eastern or British; and specializa- 
tion, the academic trend that gives the in- 
tellectual no time for broad culture. Like 
almost everyone else, Shils looks for solu- 
tions in better education, especially at 
lower levels, and more creation and con- 
sumption of superior culture by those of 
whom such behavior is expected. 

Miss Arendt, on the other hand, is 
alarmed at the tendency to reduce high art 
to a form digestible by the masses. For 
her, high culture is fine and entertainment 
is fine, but there is no mixing the two, 
without despoiling the best. Logically, 
Miss Arendt would be forced to approve 


most of last season’s TV fare, except for 


Macbeth. But the ultimate pessimist is 
Van Den Haag, who would abandon the 
masses to their inevitable foolishness, put 
a high tax on the media to reduce their 
distracting noise. 

Harvard’s Handlin makes a more inter- 
esting point: that the media have wiped 
out a popular culture that people engaged 
in with enthusiasm, enjoyed, felt relevant 
and functional in their lives. Since fifty 
years ago the artist performed for small 
groups, he could make his art meaningful 
to them. Now he must work for the aver- 
age man among millions; that is, for no- 
body in particular. The result is irrele- 
vance, apathy. Improved techniques, says 





Handlin, have in the end reduced the ef- 
fectiveness of the arts. 

Rosten’s statement is probably the most 
depressing, since it accurately reflects the 
smugness of media spokesmen: you fel- 
lows just don’t understand what a won- 
derful job we're doing although the 
masses are lazy, ignorant, tasteless. Rosten 
fliply spends most of his time demolishing 
straw men; he should be sentenced to a 
year of reading nothing but Look. Un- 
surprisingly, Dr. Stanton takes the same 
maddeningly patronizing tone: after all, 
only 10 hours per week are devoted on 
CBS to westerns and mysteries (all on 
prime time!). He assumes, perhaps cor- 
rectly, that few of his listeners plod 
through the TV wasteland. 

Jarrell, current Library of Congress 
poet-in-residence, says the media force the 
artist to do all he knows he should not do. 
If Shakespeare were alive today, he ob- 
serves, he would write My Fair Lady or 
live in a garrett and write for no audience 
at all. But Seldes retaliates shrewdly that 
the artist must always work in whatever 
media are dominant. Is there no room on 
our stage for a great playwright? As of 
now, there aren’t enough for solitaire. 

Speaking of cards, they often seem. 
stacked against mass culture. While it is 
grudgingly praised for producing a new 
response to classical music, Brandeis music 
professor Arthur Berger complains that 
now the contemporary composer has diffi- 
culty in getting a hearing. This is an im- 
portant point, but one wonders if Berger 
and Jarrell, in so stoutly supporting mod- 
ern music and poetry, are not mistaking 
highbrow exercise for excellence. 

The book’s final forty-five pages sum- 
marize the best comments from several 
panel discussions, but they are more lively 
than penetrating. Van Den Haag, for 
example, fusses about whether seeing 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales on TV spoils one for 
the book. Jarrell, Seldes and Frankel de- 
bate the relative merits of Chaplin and 
Proust, and Hook and Van Den Haag 
have a go on government control of the 
arts. Jarrell keeps insisting artists are de- 
pressed, suggests as proof reading their 
suicide notes. Irving Kristol, editor of 
Basic Books, makes the good point that 
many abominations of mass culture are 
trivial and could be erased by minor polit- 
ical effort, e.g., an FCC ban on commer- 
cials on children’s TV shows. 

Despite the exhilaration always pro- 
vided by good minds chewing up a good 
subject, the book often disturbs. There is 
too much self-satisfaction on all sides, too 
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much agreement that chaos, apathy, de- 
struction are predestined. (Hughes, Bald- 
win, Frankel, Van Den Haag come to a 
gloomy consensus that Western high cul- 
ture is doomed; Hughes says, with simple 
resignation, that in fifty years our and 
Communist society will be far less dif- 
ferent. ) 

Perhaps the sagest advice on mass cul- 
ture comes from Stanley Hyman of Ben- 
nington College: Reject the worst (Spil- 
lane, Peyton Place). Embrace the best 
(Catcher in the Rye, Guys and Dolls). 
Ignore some (West Coast poetry). Im- 
prove (by teaching discrimination, con- 
structive criticism). Replace (with best 
from past). Warn (of anti-humanist 
trends). In short, let the many different 
forms of artistic satisfaction peacefully 
coexist. 

JaMEs W. ARNOLD 


CITIZEN HEARST, W. A. Swanberg, 
555 pp. Scribner's. $7.50. 


La EIGHTY-EIGHT years of the life of 
William Randolph Hearst spanned a 
period of great changes in the world. 
With his inherited wealth and with a 
background which a prominent family 
and good educational opportunities can 
provide, Hearst easily could have become 
one of the world’s great men, one whose 
influence for good could have left a tre- 
mendous mark on his fellow men. 

Instead Hearst is remembered as the 
head of a chain of newspapers whose 
news columns were filled with sensational 
gossip about the lives and activities of the 
prominent and the near-prominent, whose 
editorial columns reflected the zig-zagging 
philosophy of “The Chief,” and whose 
total impact, for whatever good they may 
have done in individual causes, was more 
negative than positive in the field of re- 
sponsible journalism. 

In the political world, Hearst is remem- 
bered as one more man whom the Presi- 
dential bug bit. With Hearst more than 
with many there was a chance of his ob- 
taining the big prize. He did not and he 
was embittered. 

In his private affairs, Hearst is remem- 
bered as an indiscriminate and profligate 
art collector and castle builder whose ex- 
travagances almost reduced him to bank- 
ruptcy. Movie goers could view a startling 
parallel between Orson Wells’ Citizen 
Kane and the Master of San Simeon. His 
long-time friend, Marion Davies, pos- 
sessed his great devotion but she did not 
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have the legal assurance that would have 
come from bearing his name. 

W. A. Swanberg, author of earlier and 
well-received biographical and historical 
works, has attempted to record in this rel- 
atively short book the many facets of a 
complex man. He has pointed out that to 
write the definitive biography would re- 
quire several volumes. Too, it would re- 
quire much more candor on the part of 
Hearst relatives, friends and associates 
than they would give to form what would 
not necessarily be a flattering portrait. 
Within these limitations Mr. Swanberg 
has delineated an excellent image. 

William Randolph Hearst was born in 
1863, the son of a prosperous mine-owner 
who served a short, undistinguished term 
in the United States Senate and of an ex- 
tremely strong-minded mother who, be- 
cause she did not properly discipline her 
only child, did not give him that sense of 
order and responsibility which might have 
prevented some of the tragedies of his 
later life. Educated at Harvard University 
for a short period of time, young Hearst 
found his métier at the Hearst-owned San 
Francisco Examiner in the late 1880's. 

Hearst was an enterprising newsman, 
and both readers and competitors were 
never sure just what razzle-dazzle adven- 
ture some Examiner writer would be put 
through to get a news story. This char- 
acteristic was carried over, in the early 
days, to other Hearst-acquired newspapers. 
The Spanish-American War, while not 
entirely attributable to the work of Hearst, 
received a lot of incitement from him and 
his hard-working minions. 





When Hearst felt badly or put upon, 
he went out and bought art treasures, 
Whole castles were built and furnished 
with the works of art he purchased. And 
not only whole castles but whole store 
rooms in warehouses were filled with un. 
opened crates, the results of his acquisi- 
tions. 

Through the years Hearst could inspire 
great loyalties (as well as great fear) 
among those who worked for him. Initial. 
ly the loyalty was based on high-salaries 
and exciting assignments. However jour. 
nalistic ability was not always the criterion 
for hiring as the possibly apocryphal story 
of Miss Louella O. Parsons shows. 

For all that Hearst did and for all the 
good his newspapers and his early cru- 
sades did accomplish, nonetheless his life 
was only a shadow of what it might have 
been. That this should be is due almost 
entirely to the faults and the limitations 
of the man himself. Mr. Swanberg does 
not conceal this. His portrayal of the dig- 
nified and loyal Mrs. Hearst pays tribute 
to a woman of principle; similarly Mr. 
Swanberg does not attempt to justify the 
relationship between Hearst and Miss 
Davies. It was perhaps the fear of ex- 
posure of this relationship which pre- 
vented Hearst from later displaying the 
courage and audacity that was so often 
conspicuous in his youth. 

William Randolph Hearst, as presented 
by the author, may be an incomplete por- 
trait; nonetheless it is a vital one and a 


challenging study of one of the major 
figures of our time. 
MAURICE ADELMAN, JR. 





Illustration from “Citizen Hearst’ 


William Randolph Hearst: When he felt put upon... 
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GREAT BRITAIN TO 1688: A Modern 
History, by Maurice Ashley. 466 pp. 
University of Michigan Press. $7.50. 


HE LIQUIDATION of the British Empire 
| et the polarization of international 

wer politics between the U.S. and the 
US.S.R. have cast Great Britain into a 
lesser role among nations than she has 
been accustomed to play. Yet these recent 
developments should not obscure the fact 
that Britain has made contributions to man- 
kind which are far more significant than 
the exercise of leadership in the communi- 
ty of nations. Many of the values cham- 
pioned today by the Free World derive 
from the genius of the people of the 
British Isles, and our debt to them should 
not be forgotten amid recriminations about 
the evils, often imaginary, that may have 
been the accompaniment of colonialism. 
The most obvious example is Britain’s 
development of the techniques of repre- 
sentative government, without which de- 
mocracy in any of its forms can only be 
an empty sham. 

What is the explanation for Britain’s 
achievements? Was it some quirk of na- 
ture, or of race? Was it the result of 
foresighted leadership, or mere luck? 
Questions like these should be kept in 
mind as one reads Maurice Ashley’s Great 
Britain to 1688. ‘The book surveys a 
lengthy sweep of time in considerable de- 
tail; the factual data could discourage the 
general reader unless he keeps alert to 
these basic, underlying themes. 

Essentially Great Britain to 1688 con- 
cerns origins: of the people, their govern- 
ments, and their institutions. A com- 
panion volume will later carry the story 
down to the present and show the final 
tesults. Note that this is a history of Great 
Britain; although England is most inten- 
sively treated, information is also included 
about Scotland, Ireland and Wales. Statu- 
tory union of England with Scotland did 
not occur until 1707, and with Ireland only 
in 1801; hence there is some anachronism, 
although excusable, in the use of the term 
Great Britain in the title of this first 
volume. 

Considerably less than half of the book 
describes events before 1485, and in these 
medieval sections Mr. Ashley describes 
mainly politics and the ruling classes. The 
formation of the population through the 
fusion of Britons, Celts, Romans, Ger- 
mans, Vikings and Normans is traced in a 
lively fashion. The theme of the book’s 
second of four main divisions is the con- 
stitutional work of Normans, and Planta- 
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genets, with Scottish, Irish, and French 
interests impinging at regular intervals. 
The weakest passages are those on medi- 
eval religion. G. G. Coulton’s influence is 
unmistakable here. Alcuin, the greatest 
Anglo-Saxon monk-scholar, is not men- 
tioned at all, nor are Boniface and his 
fellow Anglo-Saxon missionaries; surely 
their labors deserve attention, for they 
represent one of England's greatest contri- 
butions to the civilization of Europe. 

Obviously the author is most at home in 
the Tudor and Stuart periods. Here he is 
at his best, and his summaries of social 
and economic factors are quite competent. 
His narrative brilliantly supports his un- 
original judgment that ‘The Age of Eliza- 
beth is the most glorious, and in some 
ways the most significant period in English 
history.” After discussing the upper-class 
culture of the seventeenth century, he con- 
cludes, ‘On the whole, this was a cultured 
and prosperous age,” but he does not 
neglect to point out that almost twenty 
per cent of the population had to live on 
alms at some time or other. 

In discussing civil liberties and such 
constitutional factors, Mr. Ashley presents 
the facts from reign to reign and lets the 
reader fit the pieces into an integrated 
picture. There is a macabre fascination 
in watching the cold-blooded butchery of 
defeated factions in the Plantagenet and 
Lancastrian periods, the Tudors’ judicial 
murders, and the final triumph of the 
Revised Habeas Corpus Act and an in- 
dependent judiciary under the Stuarts. 
Parliamentary evolution, in the author’s 
astute summary, hinged on the fact that 
Commons ‘“‘always responded to capable 
and authoritative leadership’ from the 
executive. 

Succinct character sketches offset the 
political narrative. Thus King John comes 
off very well: ‘‘It is doubtful if he was 


. either more vicious or more grasping than 


most of his predecessors,” while Richard 
III is summarily dismissed as ‘‘a villain 
on the heroic scale.” James I is a paradox: 
“uncouth and sophisticated, ribald and 
philosophical, clever and foolish.” 

Here and there a few slips occur, such 
as the statement that Alfred the Great 
collected Danegeld, or that Bede worked 
at Lindisfarne; the bibliography garbles 
the name of E. S. Duckett; we are even 
told that ‘‘the beehive was the source of 
sugar.” Such small errors are to be ex- 
pected and overlooked in a book that is so 
comprehensive, compact, generally sound, 
and highly interesting. 

RAYMOND H. SCHMANDT 





FRANCE AND ALGERIA: Complementary 
Enemies, by Germaine Tillion. Trans- 
lated by Richard Howard. 183 pp. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


I" IS THE destiny of France to experience 
all the contradictions, all the triumphs 
and failures of modern times in an ex- 
treme form. In meeting these extraordi- 
nary demands, the French people have 
displayed the whole gamut of human re- 
sponse. France has been great; France 
has been human. This is why the travails 
of France in the twentieth century have so 
profoundly engaged the sympathies of her 
contemporaries, even as they suffer simi- 
lar pains. The shattering blood-bath of 
the first World War, the fumbling efforts 
to cope with its economic and political 
aftermath, the awful ordeal of the second 
World War, all smote France with pecu- 
liar intensity. 

Similar anguish has attended the par- 
turition of new nations from France Over- 
seas. The passing of none of the other 
European empires can compare to the 
throes of, say, Indo-China or Algeria. Es- 
pecially Algeria. Here the two adver- 
saries seem tangled in lethal bonds nei- 
ther can break. Here the world is witness- 
ing the tragic aspects of the extension of 
western civilization. The course of Al- 
gerian events displays the perils of prog- 
ress in acute form. 

The problems of France and Algeria 
have been defined with remarkable clar- 
ity in two books by Germaine Tillion. 
Mile. Tillion is an ethnologist, a specialist 
in the Algerian tribes, among whom she 
lived for many years. She is a veteran of 
the French Resistance during the second 
World War. She thus knows intimately 
the problems and the emotions of the 
protagonists in the Algerian tragedy as 
they grapple with each other and their 
common fate. 

Two years ago, Mlle. Tillion’s Algeria: 
The Realities described with lucidity and 
compassion the dilemmas confronting 
France and Algeria—and all developed 
and undeveloped nations. France has 
brought Algeria to the point of no fe- 
turn. Algeria cannot turn back to the 
agricultural economy of an earlier day, 
for her population, thanks to French med- 
icine and hygiene, has already outgrown 
its food resources, and her society, thanks 
to innumerable French influences, cannot 
again live by the old days. Yet Algeria 
has not attained the take-off point of self- 
sustaining economic growth. The need of 
the Algerians calls to the finest sentiments 
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of French generosity and humanity. And 
Algeria holds the key to the Saharan re- 
sources, which can only be realized on 
condition of peace and amity between 
France and Algeria. 

In the present book, Mlle. Tillion has 
turned from economic considerations to 
probe the social and political elements of 
the Algerian struggle, a war neither side 
can win, in which each is forced to act in 
ways denying its interests and its virtues. 

The book reviews the history of France 
and Algeria. A century of French adminis- 
tration broke down the old forms of social 
and political control. It inculcated ideals 
the Algerian rebels now seek to realize for 
themselves. The French answer to the 
rebels’ demands contradicted the ideals 
on which the nation rests its greatness. 
The colons, the European settlers in Al- 
geria, responded to the developing situa- 
tion by separating themselves from their 
position in Algeria. But after seven years 
of increasingly bitter conflict, can the 
colons expect to remain in Algeria when 
France has withdrawn? Yet the colons 
are at least temporarily necessary to the 
functioning of Algeria as a modern state. 
They are its administrators, its engineers, 
its contractors, and communicators, the 
cement that holds a nation together. The 
interests of the colons toppled a whole 
series of French governments, and, in the 
end, the Fourth Republic itself. Only the 
great personal prestige of General de 
Gaulle has staved off the assaults on his 
regime stemming from opposition to the 
course France must inevitably take. 

Even now it may be too late for either 
France or Algeria to obtain the ends both 
seek. France may now have lost North 
Africa’s trust, friendship, and natural re- 
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sources. Even more, the loss of North 
Africa may entail the end of the French 
influence elsewhere in Africa. France 
must swallow the bitter pill of Algerian 
independence, but will she continue and 
expand the sacrifices of men and resources 
that alone can enable Algeria to survive? 
Mile. Tillion’s sensitive analysis of the 
deeply human traits that have produced 
this heart-rending situation makes it a 
microcosm of western civilization and the 
emergent nations. 
ROBERT W. McCLUuGGAGE 


HANNIBAL: ENEMY OF ROME, by Leon- 
ard Cottrell. 244 pp. Holt, Rinehart, 
Winston. $5.00. 


ep AUTHOR is an amateur strategist 
and like amateur strategists the world 
over, fascinated by the genius and the ex- 
ploits of Hannibal. But Mr. Cottrell has 
certain advantages: a trained archaeolo- 
gist, this is not his first book. A documen- 
tary writer for B.B.C., he has an eye for 
the dramatic. Furthermore he took the 
unusual step of traversing Hannibal's 
route from Carthagena to the end of the 
Italian adventure, though he telescopes 
much detail in the last wearisome years of 
the peninsular war. 

The book has little that is new, but the 
narrative is charming and fresh, written 
with engaging straightforwardness, im- 
pressive even if it does not always con- 
vince. He begins with a note on Car- 
thaginian origins and background, then 
the First Punic War, the uneasy peace, 
preparations for the second war, and at 
last the great march from Spain across 
France, over the Alps and down into Italy. 
In the main he uses as his sources Polybius 
and Livy, leaning a little toward the for- 
mer. More than a hundred previous 
books and articles have done the same. 

Battles at the Ticinus, the Trebbia, and 
Lake Trasimene follow in rapid succes- 
sion. Then, the year of inaction, during 
which Fabius avoided battle. Mr. Cottrell 
may take justifiable pride in his account 
of Cannae. It is a remarkable re-creation. 
But Hannibal received few reinforce- 
ments, many men were lost in engage- 
ments that frittered away strength, the 
Republic still held out, the Italian cities 
for the most part refused to go over to 
the invader, and one by one advantages 
expensively won slipped away. A great 
general can seldom defeat a great nation: 
Rome proved that against Hannibal, Eng- 
land against Bonaparte. In 202 B.C. the 


Carthaginian senate called Hannibal home 
to ward off a Roman army on their door. 
step. Mr. Cottrell believes that the Roman 
general Scipio learned the art of war 
from studying Hannibal, and makes out a 
good case for the theory. Zama however 
was decisive and Hannibal was beaten at 
last. He had bitter enemies in Rome, men 
who could not forget, and in Carthage he 
had treacherous friends ready to sell out 
their own leader. He fled to the east when 
the Romans planned to seize and execute 
him. His last years were spent in futile 
wanderings from one petty court to an- 
other trying to rally eastern kings against 
Rome. Hannibal committed suicide when 
his enemies finally closed in. 

Interpretation of history is always dif- 
ficult, but always important. Small scenes, 
passing plans, sometimes have tremendous 
gravity. For example, when Hannibal was 
in the valley of the Rhone, Scipio landed 
at Marseilles with an expeditionary force 
for Spain. Disregarding inequality of 
numbers he started up the valley to find 
Hannibal and force a fight. Hannibal te. 
tired four days march northward. Scipio 
realizing at last that he could not overtake 
the foe, returned to the sea. (Those four 
days that he had made Hannibal lose were 
costly. When Hannibal reached the crest 
of the Alps it was already snowing heavi- 
ly. Previously he had had dry footing. 
From this point, losses were terrific. But 
if it were not for Scipio’s gesture Hanni- 
bal would probably have gone over the 
top four days earlier and when the storm 
burst he would have been nearly in Italy. 
Again: Mr. Cottrell decides that Han- 
nibal went by the Col de Grimone because 
Livy says from the crest the Carthaginians 
could see the plains of Italy. But Livy 
notoriously inaccurate: geography is one 
of his worst weaknesses. It is only fair to 
add that among the several hundred pro- 
fessional historians and professional sol- 
diers who have tried to unravel this snarl, 
there is utterly no agreement about the 
pass that Hannibal used. Mr. Cottrell is 
much impressed by Sir Gavin de Beer’ 
recent (1959) book, Alps and Elephant 
Interested students may profitably consult 
the French officer Paul Azan: Hannibd 
dans les Alpes, and Spencer Wilkinson’ 
Hannibal's Route over the Alps. 

Mr. Cottrell’s book is delightfully writ 
ten, and there is a strong note of sympathy 
for the famous Carthaginian general who 
fought so hard against his enemies and 
who lost at last. The note of tragic drama 
seems to overhang the scene. 

L. V. JACKS 
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STRANG =RS IN THE HOUSE, by Andrew 
Greeley. 179 pp. Sheed & Ward. 
$3.50 


© READ Strangers in the House in one 
ies would prove to be a very de- 
pressing experience. One would walk 
away from the book with the feeling that 
Father Greeley should have entitled it, 
Monsters in the House. 

Who are these monsters? And how did 
they come into existence? This is what 
Father Greeley’s collection of essays on 
modern youth is all about. 

If I were to caricaturize the modern 
adolescent who emerges from these pages, 
| would quickly describe him something 
like this. He is drifting through life with- 
out a cause, without ideals, without he- 
toes. His adolescent life is meaningless 
and boring. His own self-identity is self- 
ish rather than selfless. He is not in- 
volved in life, either at school, at home, in 
his parish or in his community. He is in- 
decisive and uncommitted and simply 
“playing it cool.” 

Our teenager drinks too much; he 
cheats too much, especially in studies. He 
probably is too emotionally envolved with 
one steady friend. His time in college 
will be devoted to fulfilling the ambitions 
of his parents that he some day take his 
place in the bureaucracy of life, move to 
the suburbs, and compete for more of the 
so-called good things of life. During this 
period of time he is apathetic and imma- 
ture. In fact, the growing-time of adoles- 
cence probably has passed him by. 

In less refined language than Father 
Greeley uses, this is the monster our cul- 
ture has created. In describing him, we 
are in fact describing the adult world in 
which we live. Our modern youth is the 
end product of our adult American cul- 
ture and he accurately reflects its image. 

Is the picture accurate? One shudders 
to think that Father Greeley has truthfully 
described modern youth. Like many of 
the “new breed”’ of social critics who have 
been flooding the market with semi-popu- 
lar, pseudo-scientific social essays on vari- 
Ous aspects of modern culture, Father 
Greeley is a facile writer. He has done all 
the necessary homework in reading other 
modern authors in the fields of social 
criticism, social psychology, psychiatry, 
ttc. He pulls it all together in a very 
teadable commentary on the state of mod- 
tn youth, with modern America as the 
backdrop. 

One might be tempted to dismiss Fa- 
ther Greeley as just another of those so- 
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phisticated students of culture who have 
read all the right books and digested them 
for those of us untrained in the social sci- 
ences. But there is this saving feature 
about Father Greeley’s commentary. He 
also has worked extensively with young 
people. He has had flesh and blood con- 
tact with his subject matter. His is not 
simply an idle armchair yarn spun out of 
other men’s findings. He has tested this 
kind of com'sination of social study and 
personal experience. 

While all this is strongly in his favor 
and gives the book a ce:tain authenticity, 
nonetheless there are a few reservations or 
additions I would like to mike. I wonder, 
for example, if he has not shifted too 
much of the burden to the environment 
of the adult world in which our young 
people grow up. Granted there is the 
double standard of mocality all around us, 
especially among adults, regardiny such 
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things as alcohol, or cheating (whether in 
income tax or bribing police officers) and 
granted this climate of moral inconsis- 


tency has an effect on youth, still I believe 


there are other considerations we might 
turn our attention to briefly if we want to 
complete the picture. 

Father Greeley nowhere talks specifically 
about social pressures, although I presume 
he would answer that almost everything 
he discusses is the result of some kind of 
social pressure. But I think there might 
be room for a discussion of social pres- 
sures as such as a determining factor on 
the behavior of youth today. 

For example, could not the social pres- 
sure of the gang or the group or the peers 
of young people be a more important fac- 
tor in their behavior than the family en- 
vironment? For most young people the 


peer group they belong to has the most 
decisive influence on their lives during 
adolescence. The peer group is the only 
real community young people belong to, 
and I mean a real community, in which 
there are loyalties, dialogue, communica- 
tion, esprit de corps, continuous education 
under permissive circumstances (especial- 
ly in matters relating to sex), sharing (of 
things such as homework, test informa- 
tion, ponies, book reports, themes, re- 
search papers ) . complete trust, continuous 
guidance and counseling. 

These groups are self-sufficient for most 
teenage needs. Hardly any problem he 
might face cannot be solved within the 
peer group. These groups are communi- 
ties set up outside the adult world and, 
for all practical purposes, they are closed 
to adults. If ever the family or the school 
could develop and utilize the educational 
pedagogy operative in adolescent peer 
groups, our educational problems would 
be solved. 

Concerning the problem of emptiness 
and boredom in the life of modern youth, 
Father Greeley has some excellent insight. 
I would underline that drinking, sex, and 
any and all erotic experience of youth are 
simply attempts to fill up the vacuum in 
their lives. There is simply nothing to do, 
no place to go. Life becomes a drag, and 
as Jonathan Winters says, “You can stay 
in your room and read the Gideon Bible 
only so long, then you have to get out.” 

Much of the rejection of the adult 
world by adolescents is based on their very 
astute recognition of the phoniness of 
adults. I know of no group of people in 
America who can see through a phony 
situation or a phony person more quickly 
than teenagers. In these matters, their in- 
sight is uncanny. I don’t need to dwell on 
this, except to mention that Mad is still the 
favorite magazine of American teenagers. 

Maybe if we adults were less conde- 
scending and patronizing of young people 
and if we admitted them more into our 
confidences, they would be less inclined to 
take refuge in their own world. Sure, 
there is a teenage world, a teenage cul- 
ture, a teenage liturgy, a teenage language, 
a teenage code, and I don’t believe Madi- 
son Avenue created it. Nor do I think it 
is a bad thing. In the final analysis, it is 
probably much more authentic and honest 
than the phony world we adults have of- 
fered them. 

Strangers in the House, for all these 
reasons, is a provocative book. I hope it 
finds its way into the hands of youth 
leaders and parents in order to stir up 
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some discussion on the problems of mod- 
ern youth. 

Admittedly, we are in no man’s land 
here. Whatever light we can shed on this 
mysterious world of young people is help- 
ful. In shedding light on this world, we 
are shedding light on ourselves. 


VINCENT J. GIESE 


OFFBEAT SPIRITUALITY, by Pamela Cars- 
well. 241 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.95. 


. FORTUNATE the Lord has many man- 
sions, since there is such a variety of 
spiritual life for them to accommodate 
Outsiders must be puzzled to turn from 
the serene scholarship of Thomas Aquinas 
to the unflattering remarks of Thomas 4 
Kempis about professors and their books. 
Or to witness popular novena devotions in 
the same church where High Mass is cele- 
brated with mystery and majesty. Even 
Catholics can be confused by the advice of 
spiritual writers and confessors. Different 
viewpoints, all perfectly orthodox, can 
seem contradictory. 

In Offbeat Spirituality, Pamela Carswell 
examines spiritual advice in the light of 
contemporary needs and today’s knowledge 
of psychology. ‘One may play with the 
idea of what delicate pleasure it must 
afford the devil to put the very best spirit- 
ual literature into the hands of precisely 
the last person who should read it,’”’ she 
says. 

People tend to read writers they agree 
with. Sanguine individuals easily find as- 
surances that God understands. Worriers 
acquire whole shelves of books that con- 
firm their worst fears. A given book, 
which may be just the thing to wake up 
a lethargic soul, may have a disastrous 
influence on the already scrupulous. De- 
spite having written a book on spirituality 
herself, Mrs. Carswell apparently holds 
the entire genre suspect. 

“The reading of too many systematized 
treatises on the spiritual life can easily lead 
to a narrow, self-regarding and mechanical 
view of the soul’s progressive union with 
God which is a travesty—comical if it 
weren't so deadly in its effects—of the 
truth.” 

She advises taking spiritual authors in 
small doses, along with a sustaining diet 
of the Gospels and the liturgy, which can 
prevent any school of spirituality from 
overwhelming the reader with its special 
approach. 

Her reservations about spiritual works 
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are based, not on specific criticism of the 
many existing classics, but on the difficulty 
of matching the book to the soul. She 
sketches the Oblivious Catholic, the Tor- 


tured Perfectionist, the Rank-and-File 
Catholic, the Neurotic and other types 
whose spiritual needs are extremely dif- 
ferent. Without denying the doctrine of 
free will, she asks us to recognize that 
certain lines of conduct are nearly impos- 
sible for certain individuals because of 
the previous psychological conditioning 
which they have had. 

“We know that sanctity lies in doing 
God's will. But confronted with anyone 
who seems to be failing rather notably in 
an intermittent struggle to please Him, it 
is probably best to note the struggle and 
not to be too certain about what God 
wishes to come of it. One can at least be 
certain that no one misses out in the end 
because of psychological flaws or infirmi- 
ties, except to the extent that he is respon- 
sible for them; and the degree of such 
responsibility is always, surely, beyond 
human assessment.” 

Mrs. Carswell also regrets much of what 
passes for religious education. No wonder, 
she says, that the spiritual life is difficult 
when so many Catholics form erroneous 
concepts of God. “There must be many 
an adult whose indelible mental image of 
Christ was originally stamped—and regu- 
larly stamped deeper—by a conventional 
statue of the Sacred Heart to which he un- 
consciously reacted with intense and en- 
tirely natural dislike.” 

She asks many questions, gives few pat 
answers. But, in the end, she argues that 
perhaps the spiritual life is not so impos- 
sibly complicated after all. She reminds 
us that the Church does not allow us to 
consider the Redemption “statistically a 
failure,” although anyone can see that for 
most men there is a broad gap between 
what they believe and the way they behave. 

“God likes us—for the shape of noses, 
as it were,’ she says, ‘He is in love with 
us, against all reason.” Despite all we have 
heard about the fatherhood of God, we 
still don’t understand it. We think of our 
relation to God in terms that would make 
him a psychiatric case as a father. 

“Picture your own child jumping nerv- 
ously when it hears your voice; unwilling 
to play with the others in case it gets dirty; 
always a little anxious because, even 
though you say nothing, you may be in- 
wardly critical and disapproving; fearful 
of getting on your wrong side; uncertain 
about asking you for anything it wants be- 
cause it thinks you will say it is too much 


trouble or too expensive or not good for jt 
or too good for it—anything but a simple, 
affectionate ‘yes;’ obscurely convinced that 
the root of the trouble is that you don't 
like children, and its only chance of ap. 
proval is by trying to be as little like 
child as possible (corresponding to ou 
strained and uneasy efforts to disown ou 
human nature and behave like angels).” 

Not intended as a spiritual book in the 
usual sense, Offbeat Spirituality neverthe. 
less has its inspirational moments. And 
one important effect is perhaps uninten. 
tional: it interprets other spiritual books 
and makes many of them more relevant 
to our times. 

RICHARD P. FRIsBIE 


THE FUTURE OF OUR CITIES, by Robert 
A. Futterman. 360 pp. Doubleday, 
$4.95. 


| CHANGING American community 
has become in our time fair game for 
a wide assortment of authors. As the 
leader of one such safari myself I ap- 
proach this latest expedition with kindred 
concern. 

I have tried honestly to read The Future 
of Our Cities without letting my own 
ideas get in the way, and I have come to 
the conclusion, although with reservations, 
that Mr. Futterman has by and large done 
a good, plain job of it. If he has not the 
reach and the rhetoric of a Lewis Mum- 
ford nor yet the incisive perception of a 
William Whyte, still he does bring to the 
debate a sort of heavy-footed common 
sense. His historical excursions, of which 
there are many, are interesting if far from 
profound and usually by no means unique 
His preoccupation with the fiscal-physical 
is understandable, but the reader needs to 
notice it from the start. One-third of the 
book is an omnibus overlook covering 
transport, urban renewal, metro, sub: 
urbs and negroes. Two-thirds treats it 
detail nineteen American cities ranging it 
size from New York to Akron. In thi 
manner, the author does manage t 
achieve a happy combination of trees ani 
forest. But at least in the instance of two 
cities with which I am especially familiat 
the individual analyses are not really por 
traits in depth and, of course, cannot bt 
complete. In short, this is no book for tht 
professional in planning. It remains, how 


ever, a good, solid catch-all of — 


accurate theories and history and statistic 
for Mr. Average American. 
The author is young, only thirty-three 
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In his few years he has moved up the 
hdder from rent-collecting to direction of 
the Futterman Corporation, a giant real 
estate organization with properties from 
cast to coast. He is, then, no stranger to 
the subject he sets himself. Nor can he 
fil to know that there is not always co- 
incidence between the real estate position 
ind the pure planning position as to the 
future of cities. Planner Victor Gruen 
alls him ‘‘a valuable ally in the task of 
re-creating our cities.” And certainly he 
moves out far past the petty self-seeking 
of some of his confreres. Still there can 
be little doubt that this book is the state- 
ment of an interested party and not that 
of an academic theoretician. ‘What the 
cities need most,” says Robert Futterman, 
‘is more long-term, intelligent selfishness 
on the part of the business community.” 
And perhaps the new urban statesmanship 
must in fact begin with self-interest. 
Nevertheless one cannot help but remark 
here the contrast between a preface in 
which ‘‘a constant awareness that human- 
ity stands uppermost” is demanded in 
planning and an epilogue which confesses 
that “what central city means to me is, 
most simply, the market place” and, 
again, “the job of urban renewal, first of 
all, is to eliminate the blocks that stand 
between the market and its natural site.”’ 

My major quarrel with this book, as 
with so very much contemporary comment 
on civic change, is its heavy central urban 
bias. It’s true the subject is ‘‘cities,’’ but 
dearly the metropolitan day has dawned 
for America and metropolitan areas for 
all their common concerns remain essen- 
tially plural creatures. The really impor- 
tant thing as America faces out to a metro- 
politan future is neither city, nor farm, 
nor suburb but a total arrangement of all 
of them so as to ensure a maximum 
choice residential situation, at the same 
time conserving as much as possible their 
vatious values. Yet for this author core 
city is all that seems to matter. Industries 
along circumferential highways (like Bos- 
ton’s Route #128) may be bad because 
‘they deny the values of the city.” “Our 
cities starve,” he repeats a point which, 
summing up the total of federal expendi- 
tures and locating the major point of im- 
pact for those expenditures, is at least hot- 
ly contested, ‘while the farmer feasts.’’ 
‘The flight from the cities was a mis- 
take—individually, for many of the peo- 
ple who flew, collectively for the nation 
% a whole.” Political reappointment in 
Many of our states, we are told, is impera- 
tive. Yet in the next breath he cries trag- 
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edy when (as it must in most instances) 
an honest reapportionment in one state 
actually decreased central city as well as 
rural representation while stepping up 
suburban strength! The point of my ob- 
jection is not that the focus here is on 
downtown. The point of my objection is 
that core city is in our time only part of 
a larger entity and that it has no pre- 
emptive claim on the direction that en- 
tity may elect to take. Instead of a new 
centralism, perhaps further sprawl is hu- 
manly better. Certainly I do not opt for 
such an alternative. I do say that cities 
(like small towns and suburbs) exist for 
man not vice versa. The question today 
must be—what is preferable on a metro- 
politan scale for the human beings who 
will populate America tomorrow, not 
what is fiscally and physically preferable 
either for downtown or suburbia or 
ruralia taken separately ? 

At the moment, says Robert Futterman, 
“every American city shows... alternat- 
ing bands of glory and garbage.” This, 
on the other hand, is the shape of the 
city of the future—‘‘a downtown devoted 
to corporate offices, professional offices, 
government, retail trade and entertain- 
ment; ringed by great expressways feeding 
into convenient peripheral garages, but 
also approachable by clean, quick mass 
transit; and on foot from the great new 
‘middle-income’ housing projects which 
have replaced the inner ‘gray belt’; sur- 
rounded by suburbs clustered about sub- 
cores like electrons about a nucleus; gov- 
erned as an entity, in all important mat- 
ters, by a responsible Metro.’” What do 
you think? 

Rev. RoBert G. HOWEs 





AFTER THE SEVENTH DAY: The World 
Man Created, by Ritchie Calder. 448 
pp. Simon and Schuster. $6.95. 


HE LAND AREA of our planet is about 
T 135 million square miles. About one- 
tenth of this is under cultivation. It is now 
inhabited by over two and one-half billion 
people. Better methods of cultivation and 
the improvement and utilization of mar- 
ginal lands should make it possible for the 
earth to support a population of about six- 
teen billions. There will probably be four 
billion of us by 1980, an increase that it is 
now too late to halt. If the numbers of 
men were to go on increasing as they are at 
present, in six hundred years there would 
be only about one square yard of standing 
room available for each. This is fantastic, 
but the four billion men, women and chil- 
dren of 1980 are almost as sure as if they 
stood before us. Shall we be able to care 
for them? It took 200,000 years to produce 
all the men now living. The last doubling 
of the population took about one hundred 
years. We do not provide adequate board 
and lodging for all of them. What shall 
we do in twenty years? 

The author of this book is not ashamed 
of people. He comes from an island that 
was overpopulated at the time of the Nor- 
man conquest and does not regard starva- 
tion as inevitable, or overpopulation as 
obscene. However, it is not something 
that will go away if it is ignored. There 
are three things to be done. We must read 
correctly the lessons of the past, apply 
accordingly the technology of the present, 
and plan with wisdom for the coming 
years. Wars, politics, and the greed and 
lust of men have done their part to shape 
the destiny of nations and of continents, 
but technology and its consequences are 
sterner, more inexorable, much more subtle 
molders of the future of mankind. Some- 
times in short and jerky paragraphs, again 
in smooth and fascinating narrative, Calder 
plucks out examples from the past and 
holds them up for observation. We see 
early man taming fire and making the 
clothing that permits him to move from 
the tropics to the colder zones that contain 
the iron and oil. We see the Incas, living 
in ease and affluence in a well-tended, 
fertile land where today a few miserable 
Indians exist in bitter poverty. We are 
shown the silted canals, the dry wells, the 
deserts that were once the fruitful cradle 
of mankind. The pyramids are the sterile 
monuments to a race that destroyed itself 
for foolish ostentation. 

The lesson is twofold. We must know 
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the land that we would modify for our 
purpose. Every detail of its profile and of 
its heart must be studied so that we may 
know exactly how far it can be forced into 
new paths. Once the land is changed by 
man’s effort, it becomes an artificial thing 
and forever more he must spend time, 
wealth and skill upon it to maintain it on 
its newer, higher plane. 

The present is a time of triumph and 
of fear. There is no unknown spot on 
this planet. Man can make the earth flower 
in beauty, or he can make every foot of it 
a desert. He can sail under the ice and 
outside the atmosphere. He can cross a 
continent in six hours, level a mountain in 
three days, blow all creation into eternity 
in a few minutes, and for his diversion 
shoot rockets around the moon. Rockets in 
space may be our pyramids if we fall 
victim to the love of foolish show. There 
is no longer any place to go, no golden 
land across the mountains or beyond the 
sea where the poor and the oppressed may 
begin anew. The answer cannot lie in 
space excursions. The real answer must 
lie here, on our own planet. Our civiliza- 
tion is now global, patterned with diverse 
cultures but inescapably one. The hunger 
of the poorest and most remote savage is 
hunger at the bottom of our own rich 
garden. The mistakes that were once local 
may now be global, and therefore fatal. 
But with the resources of modern science 
and technology, tempered by wisdom, we 
can escape from the limitations of past 
civilizations and succeed where they have 
failed. However, remembering the four 
billion people who will share this planet 
in twenty years’ time, science and states- 
manship will have to work fast. 

SISTER MARY CECILIA, B.V.M. 


AGAINST THE GOAD, by James H. Mul- 
len. 201 pp. Bruce. $3.95. 


OMETIME in 1954 the author of this 
S autobiography flew to Atlanta, Georgia 
to address the National Council of Indus- 
trial Management Clubs on “the subject of 
attitudes of industrial supervisors.” He 
was within sight of his doctorate at the 
University of Pennsylvania, thirty years 
old, married, and the father of two boys. 
He was also further along on his way into 
the Church than he realized. 

Lovers of the exotic and brilliant con- 
vert tale will do well to look elsewhere. 
For the story Mr. Mullen has to tell of his 
youth and his subsequent conversion— 
while not exactly pedestrian—is a careful 
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rendering of the facts. And the facts are 
those of a normal, if highly capable indi- 
vidual. There is nothing sentimental or 
pietistic here, yet the author manages—I'm 
not sure how—to be both instructive and 
refreshing. 

Born in Philadelphia of a Presbyterian 
mother and a father who was a lapsed 
Catholic, his affiliation with his mother’s 
church constituted his early religious train- 
ing. The impression received from his 
mother was that if Catholics were only 
socially more acceptable, they might make 
quite good Presbyterians—following their 
release from bondage, of course. Mr. Mul- 
len received his first university degree (in 
the Liberal Arts School) and his Navy 
Commission in 1943, just short of his 
twentieth birthday. It may be noted that 
from the age of seventeen on his reaction 
to Christianity was one of bored cynicism. 





James H. Mullen: Search for a truth 


Civilianized and concerned over the in- 
utility of his undergraduate degree, the 
author embarked in 1946 on a course of 
graduate studies in Industrial Management 
at the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce (University of Pennsylvania). 
And it was here, while enroute to a 
teaching career, that he resumed his earlier 
friendship with Irene Marie Quinlan. 

Irene was a charming coed, ‘‘stanch New 
Dealer and a militant friend of Labor,” 
an interracialist—and a Roman Catholic 
of Irish descent. She did not appear 
shocked by young Mullen’s articulate 
agnosticism. However, she met his pro- 
posal that she leave the Church as a pre- 
condition of marriage with firm resistance. 
Jolted though he was, Mullen married her 
in the parish rectory shortly thereafter and 
life went both busily and happily forward. 





Irene, who had been teaching in a school 
for retarded Negro children, resigned dy. : 
ing her first pregnancy. - 
Along about here the externals of th 
autobiography taper off. Almost casually x 
first, but then with mounting intensity, thell [I 
author's search for a truth to be lived byff 3 
predominates. In this civilized marriage a 
there was never overt pressure on him tof 1 
join the Church. Irene simply encouragel§ y 
her husband to think and pray his prob, 
lems through, and joined him in intelle.f jj 
tual conversation. But there were fireworks p 
once, when Mullen announced his inten. 
tion of joining the Unitarian Church. Irene 4s 
did not consider this creedless institution, th 
with its theological ambiguities, a Christian s 
Church. Her husband did not join it. J ¢ 
The Mullen odyssey is that of many anf m 
other convert who, before taking thell a 
Church seriously, shops around among thf m 
Protestant sects. With a few scattered w 
exceptions, the author's interest during hill s 
early married years narrowed down to th gt 
Anglican, Presbyterian, and Unitarian w 
churches. It may be noted briefly that he B 
decided against the High Church on the ot 
grounds that, being ostensibly that close tof co 
Catholicism, one might better go all the x 
way. Against the Presbyterian Church bef si 
cause it seemed as much a social as if na 
religious institution and because, if | fol 
low the author, the symbolic “Commun 
ion’ service struck him as a sentiment G 
parody. (When he had first learned fronf st 
Irene the true import of the Transubstan ¢ 
tiation he was horrified—but that wa po 
years earlier). Against the Unitaria§ m; 
Church—but consult Irene. i 
The author’s acceptance of the Church ce 
claim to authenticity was on familiar ania: 
logical grounds. And it was gradual. Hq fu 
interrogated himself and the Church cong ci 
stantly, attended Mass more and more freg wi 
quently (often alone). It appears that hig: 
greatest, though not insurmountable difif: | 
culty, was over the role of the Blesse@ dis 
Virgin Mary. His discussions of Our Lad tea 
and of the Communion of Saints are, cet{wh 
tainly, not only absorbing but attractive. fab 
Although this has been characterized 4 
a steadfast and workmanlike book, I fegvil 
on reading it through a second time that i@¥h 
was not without a certain fascination. Angef 
there is in it one incident of soaring 4 
preciation of the faith when Mr. Mullet Tk 
homeward bound from that address ig't. 
Atlanta, finds in a portion of Thom# AB 
Merton’s Seeds of Contemplation the cetg??. 
tainty he had so long sought. This, rs 





think, must be read to be savored. a 
CHARLES G. GROS fer 
Tue Cringe 
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|FICTION BRIEFS 





[PPOLI TA, by Alberto Denti Di Pirajno. 
312 pp. Doubleday. $4.95. In the style 
and tradition of last year’s best-seller, The 
Leopard—and oddly enough both authors 
ae middle-aged Italian noblemen—this is 
aterrifying and beautiful novel. It is the 
life-history of a land-owning daughter of 
ant stock, Ippolita, who outlives her 
mother, adopted son, daughter-in-law and 
assorted other relatives in order to assert 
the major passion of her life: the pos- 
session of land. Rarely has a work of lit- 
erature captured so understandingly a hu- 
man lust for ownership. The time is just 
after Napoleon and just before the cul- 
mination of Italy’s revolutionary period 
when duchies were omnipotent unto them- 
selves and a person of wealth could in two 
generations become a Countess. Readers 
will be reminded of Francois Mauriac’s 
Bordeaux novels which explore the same 
obsessions, and the comparison is just and 
complimentary. The author wrote this 
novel in both Italian and English, a con- 
siderable achievement for a man whose 
native style must indeed be beautiful. 


MASTER OF THIS VESSEL, by Gwyn 
Grifin. 398 pp. Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston. $4.95. One of the most readable, 
exciting and, with all this, believable 
novels to come along in some time. It 
makes no exalted claims to symbolic mean- 
ings or deep levels of ambiguity, and suc- 
ceeds in being just what it sets out to be, 
arousing sea-story, telling of the success- 


@ful rise to captaincy of a young, half- 


ctippled Naples boy after a titanic battle 
with a cyclone, the meanness and envy of 


#1 former Royal Naval officer travelling as 


a passenger aboard the San Roque, and 
disloyal members of his own crew. The 
taader becomes absorbed in the lives of a 
whole gallery of fascinating persons 
iboard the embattled ship. Griffin writes 
4s graphically as Maugham used to, and 
will reward the attention of any reader 
vho enjoys being totally lost in a novel 
of action. 


THE PROUD EAGLES, by Mary Patch- 


act. 215 pp. World. $3.50. WALK- 
wg BOUT, by James Vance Marshall. 126 


pp. Doubleday. $2.50. Strange that in 
‘te month two books about wild life in 
Australia should appear, both very dif- 
ferent, both very good. Miss Patchett, a 
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by DORIS GRUMBACH 


trained and _ well-informed naturalist, 
writes beautiful prose and tells of a family 
which loves and protects the great wedge- 
tail eagles that nest and flourish over their 
sheep ranch. Lame young Lanny learns 
the technique of falconry to train one of 
these magnificent birds, and his boyhood 
ends when the bird leaves him to mate, 
and he is sent away to school. A destruc- 
tive fire which wipes out two eagle friends 
of the boy is one of the most moving 
parts of what is, in its entirety, a beautiful 
and stirring book... And Mr. Marshall’s 
volume is that rare bird, a volume that 
hovers between being a children’s classic 
and a fine book for adults. Two children, 
a girl of 12, and a boy nine, survive an 
airplane crash and are left alone to find 
their way out of the Australian bush coun- 
try. They are saved by a young aborigine 
on his “walkabout,” a year’s trial of his 
manhood. In a strange way, the girl’s 
womanly fear of the naked boy causes his 
death. A sensitive and restrained tale 
which implies some pointed truths about 
the values of our civilization submitted 
to the stark necessities of self-reliance in 
a hostile climate. 


A MAN IN A MIRROR, by Richard 
Llewellyn. 431 pp. Doubleday. $5.75. 
Nterenke—who is also James Teren—is 
a European-educated African who discov- 
ers that education, sanitation and the cor- 
ruptions of civilized life threaten the ex- 
istence of his tribe. “We would like to 
find a means of becoming modern and re- 
maining ourselves,’ says one ruler of his 
tribe. The book then becomes a long retro- 
spection by Teren into his early childhood, 
the customs of his people and his tribal 
education, in order to determine the value 
of their bloody, sometimes inhuman prac- 
tices. There is long and savage descrip- 
tion of the practice of circumcision on 
both girls and boys to build character. The 
material seems the result of some pro- 
found research, and moves comfortably 
into the vitalized realm of the novel, but 
the style is the book’s single defect: it 
attempts to re-create the elaborate circum- 
locutions of African folk-speech, and it is 
often difficult to understand and annoying. 


THE GREAT WAVE, by Mary Lavin. 
212 pp. Macmillan. $3.50. Miss’ Lavin 
writes lilting and lyrical stories about Ire- 





land, on a level with Frank O'Connor. 
Her ear for authentic dialogue is perfect, 
her eye for the significant detail equally 
accurate. And what is more, she is unable 
to construct a trite story. Her subject- 
matter is simple folk, fishermen, the hu- 
man rituals of marriage, death and court- 
ship, but always she manages to give them 
an air of great significance. Whether she 
writes of a bishop remembering a tragedy 
at sea, a widow trying to come to terms 
with her loneliness, or a little girl trans- 
ported from a familiar New England to 
a strange Ireland, she achieves a univer- 
sality that is rare in these days of dogged 
realism for the sake of the sensation it 
may create. 


THE IDENTITY OF DR. FRAZIER, by 
George Sklar. 289 pp. Knopf. $3.95. A 
successful Christian surgeon almost ruins 
his life when he goes on a drunken spree, 
and in the course of it reveals his deep- 
seated, anti-Semitism, thus mortally of- 
fending the doctors at the Jewish Hospital 
at which he works, and his wife, a wealthy 
Jewess. Ruthlessly written and painful to 
read, the author pulls no punches and the 
reader can hardly bear to look. The hope- 
ful conclusion is the single unbelievable 
element in a terrifying book. 


THE SMALL ROOM, by May Sarton. 
249 pp. Norton. $3.95. What a concise 
and sensitive writer Miss Sarton is! Her 
slight story is full of legitimate local color 
provided by the tight little island of a 
small New England women’s college and 
is based on a case of plagiarism that rocks 
the complacency of students and faculty. 
I found the basic situation somehow lack- 
ing in conviction because the young stu- 
dent involved seemed too confusingly mo- 
tivated, but Miss Sarton has taught for 
many years in just such an institution and 
must know well of what she writes. 


CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS, by Carson 
McCullers. 241 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4. This latest novel, after an eight-year 
silence, is a sad epitaph to the major tal- 
ent that wrote Member of the Wedding 
and The Heart is a Lonely Hunter. In 
desperation the author has rehashed the 
themes of her other books and stories and 
added a few topical spices like segrega- 
tion and beatniks. In the area of her great 
success—the exploration of the lonely ado- 
lescent heart—she fails here most notably, 
and there is hardly a sentence in this poor 
book to bear witness to her former skill 
and originality. 
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SLANTHONY 





ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 
by Sophronius Clasen, O.F.M., Ph.D. 
translated by Ignatius Brady, O.F.M. 


After more than fourteen years of study 
on the life of St. Anthony, Father 
Clasen has produced this outstanding 
picture-and-text-biography. Hailed as 
the first really authentic life of the 
Wonder Worker of Padua, Saint An- 
thony is more than just a “‘spectacular” 
picture book. The text alone can stand 
on its own, 

Already translated into several lan- 
guages, this outstanding life of St. 
Anthony has been singled out for 
awards by learned critics of religious 
biography and by book clubs. 

136 pages, 143 pictures; 91/,” x 11” 
$4.95 


THE MARIAN ERA—1962 
edited by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. 


An outstanding volume containing ar- 
ticles on Marian thought, devotion and 
practice from all over the Catholic 
World. This volume contains articles 
by such authors as Cardinal Cushing, 
James McQuade, S.J., Liam Brophy, 
Ph.D., Gabriel Harty, O.P., John Abd- 
El-Jalil, O.F.M. Besides many other 
noted authors, Marian Era—1962 also 
contains a Marian Chronicle and a bib- 
liography of English Marian Literature 
published in 1960. Beautifully illus- 
trated; printed in two colors. Original 
full color picture on cover “Mary Moth- 
er of Workers” by noted artist Virginia 
Broderick. 
136 pages—over 100 pictures— 
two colors—$4.95 


FRANCISCAN 
HERALD PRESS 
Dept. C 
1434 West 5ist Street 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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YOUNG READERS 








Historian Henry Steele Commager is doing 
an excellent job of introducing young 
Americans to the milestone documents of 
their country’s history. The third in Dr. 
Commager’s series, the new book is THE 
GREAT CONSTITUTION. In a casual 
and wholly natural style, Dr. Commager 
explains why there was a need for a 
national constitution to replace the inade- 
quate Articles of Confederation, sketches 
(with the help of contemporary records 
and portraits) the major figures of the 
Philadelphia convention, and _ brilliantly 
clarifies the basic disagreement that split 
the delegates and nearly prevented the 
birth of the new nation. The total picture 
is distinct and impressive; the parts are 
strong, logical, and rich with anecdote and 
curious fact. Dr. Commager presents his 
heroes as mortal men with some comic 
foibles; this is his way of individualizing 
them and making them live across the cen- 
turies. 

One can hope that youngsters will be 
impressed by two surpassingly important 
points about our Constitutional Conven- 
tion: that it was a providential gathering 
of devoted men of rare stature; and that 
the delegates designedly and gracefully 
opened their discussions to divine aid. 
Both these facts receive due treatment in 
The Great Constitution. (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50, ages 8-12.) 

SUBMARINE PIONEER, by Frank 
Morriss, is a biography of an Irishman 
named John Philip Holland, a Catholic, a 
schoolteacher and an inventor. Holland's 
creative mind was stimulated, when he 
was still a young teacher in Ireland, by 
newspaper dispatches describing the Civil 
War battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. He became convinced that the 
ironclad vessel was the only vessel of the 
future; and, with the particular spark 
which identifies genius, his mind then 
leaped to the idea of an underwater ship 
as a striking force against the ironclad 
surface vessel. Holland emigrated to 
America and while teaching in a parochial 
school in Paterson, New Jersey, developed 
his revolutionary idea. There were to be 
failures and disappointments in bringing 
the Holland submarine to practical and 
effective working condition, but the in- 
ventor persevered through them, and lived 
to see his creation adopted by the great 
navies of the world. 


by MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Submarine Pioneer is one of the ‘‘Cath. 
olic Treasury Books.’’ The author does a 
splendid narrative job here, telling clearly 
and with high interest the story of a rela. 
tive unknown and his accomplishments, 
vital to our world. Catholicism enters the 
story where it belongs, and remains force. 
ful and convincing. (Bruce, $2.50, ages 
8-12.) 

There are two new books about the 
Irish pirates who enthusiastically and skill- 
fully plagued the English during the reign 
of the first Elizabeth. THE QUEEN'S 
MOST HONORABLE PIRATE, by James 
Playsted Wood, is fiction that effortlessly 
gathers in some exciting fact; and PIRATE 
QUEEN, by Edith Patterson Meyer, is 
biography that reads like superior fiction. 

‘The Queen’s most honorable pirate” is 
Sir Francis Drake, successful beyond the 
dreams of most men, but constantly 
threatened by court intrigues directed 
against him and his conviction that Eng- 
land must have a great navy ready for the 
attack which is certain to come from Spain. 
Aiding Drake in his endeavors to strength- 
en the navy is one Davy Purviance, a 
reconstructed Irish pirate, who came to 
the English as a shipwrecked rebel lad, 
and remained to become a prominent mati- 
time lawyer. Davy finally sails with Drake 
and his fleet against the Spanish Armada, 
and takes part in the epic clash. 

The Queen's Most Honorable Pirate is 
written, and will be read, with gusto. It 
has the feeling of energetic Elizabethan 
England. (Harper, $2.95, ages 12-up.) 

The picture is reversed in Pirate Queen, 
and its other side comes clear—the Irish 
side, with its fearless opposition to 4 
colonial status which would destroy the 
traditional ways. Subject of the fictionized 
biography is one Grania O'Malley, first 
woman chieftain of her clan. Elected at 
eighteen, Grania at first thought only of 
carrying on the provincial pursuits of het 
father—her predecessor. Later, the queef 
dreamed of uniting the western clans 
against England. Still later, when she 
finally realized that primitive Ireland could 
not contend successfully with England, 
Grania took her cause directly to Elizabeth 
There are some very good scenes as the 
two great and greatly different queens 
meet, assess each other, and sense each 
other’s magnificent and distressing role. 

Pirate Queen is a book fresh in subject 
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and gencrally brisk in style. The incredible 
personality of Grania O'Malley remains 
incredibie but turns real, as the author 
projects both the chieftain’s warriorlike 
ualities and her womanliness. As the 
subject's lite becomes more complicated 
and more characters enter it, the story line 
thins. But if the last quarter of the book 
is prosaic, it can be tolerated for the liveli- 
ness and new adventures offered by the 
graphic first three-quarters. (Little, Brown, 
$3.50, ages 14-up.) 





THEATRE 
(Continued from page 63) 


doctrine will not go to the theatre (nor to 
art galleries, operas nor to anything which 
supposes a non-personal interest); they 
will consider all displays of this nature as 
on the same level of the emotional binge 
they presumably derive from stimulants 
like rock-and-roll music and the lovelorn 
columns of Ann Landers. 

Well, if there are not enough good, 
new playwrights, there is at least one who 
has been introduced in the last couple of 
seasons. His name is Edward Albee and 
he got a kind of theatrical airlift by way 
of Berlin. This had nothing to do with 
East-West tensions. He wrote a play 
called The Zoo Story and could find no- 
body in America to produce it, partly be- 
cause it is a short play and doesn’t fill up 
a whole evening. Through the interven- 
tion of a friend, he managed a production 
in Berlin and there the play aroused inter- 
est and later was exported to New York. 
Since then he has been represented by 
three other plays: The Death of Bessie 
Smith, The Sandbox and The Great 
American Dream (which is an expansion 
of The Sandbox). The Zoo Story is the 
best of them, though, and because of it 
Albee is more impressive than such other 
new playwrights as Jack Richardson or 
Jack Gelber or Tad Mosel. 

In form, The Zoo Story is the most con- 
ventional of Albee’s plays but it is at the 
same time the most original because its 
originality comes from within and has 
little to do with techniques or mannerisms 
or tricks. Instead of trying to imitate 
Brecht or Ionesco, he has devoted his ef- 
forts to dramatizing with accuracy and in- 
sight a human dilemma. He, has a won- 
derfully clear and precisely articulated 
plot: a lonesome, desperate young man 
meets, on a quiet, sunny afternoon in the 
park, an unimaginative contemporary Bab- 
bitt and goads the man to murder. Let 
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David RIESMAN: The Lonely Crowd 
One of the most profoundly influential books 
of our time, abridged edition, with an important’ 
new 40-page preface, now only from Yale $1.25 


Jacques GUICHARNAUD: Modern French Theatre 
The revolutionary theatre of Giraudoux, Cocteau, Claudel, 
Montherlant, Anouilh, Salacrou, Sartre, Camus, Ionesco, Beckett . . . 
with a chapter on the modern farce. $1.45 


















George VERNADSKY : A History of Russia $1.95 





Marquis CHILDS. : Sweden: The Middle Way $1.45 





Enrico FERMI : Elementary Particles $1.25 





R. W. SOUTHERN : The Making of the Middle Ages $1.45 





Charles MQ. ANDREWS: The Colonial Background of the American Revolution $1.45 





Robert TRIFFIN : Gold and the Dollar Crisis $1.45 





A. 0. HIRSCHMAN : The Strategy of Economic Development $1.45 





George Gaylord SIMPSON : Life of the Past $1.45 





Bronislaw MALINOWSKI : The Dynamics of Culture Change $1.45 











Andrews and ANDREWS. editors: Jonathan Dickinson’s Journal $1.25 


et 





Etienne GILSON : God and Philosophy $1.25 












Jacques MARITAIIN : Education at the Crossroads $1.25 





Edmund FULLER, editor: The Christian Idea of Education | 





Gordon W. ALLPORT : Becoming $1.25 








Jersme CARCOPINO : Daily Life in Ancient Rome $1.45 





Rebecca WEST : The Court and the Castle $1.45 





H. F.M. PRESCOTT : Friar Felix at Large $1.25 
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me hasten to add that, in order to like this 
play, you need not be a beatnik, a sub- 
urbanite, or a murderer. There is a joy 
possible to any detached observer in the 
sheer perception of what such loneliness 
and desperation and horror are like. Oh, 
it is chilling and horrible all right, and 
it has “something to say’’ about our con- 
temporary uncharitable society (even per- 
haps about the exclusive and narcissistic 
aspects of our society) but its value is 
purely esthetic. Somewhere, somehow (as 
an usher?) Albee has learned how to 
write a scene. He knows how to pit two 
characters against one another with excite- 
ment and fury. He knows how to write 
dialogue which is dramatic and not lyric 
or personal or literary; the language of 
the play (including a seven or eight min- 
ute monologue) bursts with movement 
and relevance and revelation. So the thing 
to do, I suppose, is to be grateful for Al- 
bee and not worry about a legion of play- 
wrights. 

Oh yes, about the spelling. Even though 
a playwright is primarily a constructionist 
who knows how to build a scene, produc- 
ers are put off when there are three mis- 
spelled words in the first line of a manu- 
script. It shakes their faith. This will of 


course be remedied when the vagaries of 


modern education extend to producers; 


then they won’t notice the difficulties in 


spelling. Albee can spell. 





ART 
(Continued from page 65) 


All of the Polish painters have been 


shown in one-man or group shows in Eu- 


rope and America, including the inter- 
national art exhibitions such as the Sao 
Paulo Bienal, the Venice Bienal, the First 


Paris Bienal and Documents 11. 


Proba- 
bly the most important to them personally 


was the ‘Arsenal Exhibition of Young 


Artists” in 1955 in Warsaw which was 
the first postwar break with the dictated 


art form of socialist realism. 


CULPTURE not only populates the 


Sculpture Garden at the Museum of 
Modern Art (almost all of the figures are 
human images) but provides a survey of 


impressionist sculpture from about 1897 
to 1957. Henri Matisse’s series of fres- 
coes, The Back I, II, Ill, IV, alone spans 
a period of twenty-seven years (wall fig- 
Extreme simplification 


ures in photo). 


from the first to the last denotes the 
single development of this particular 
work. 

Reg Butler's Girl (1953-54) in shell 
bronze has Giacometti-like proportions, 
lean and tall, but is nevertheless girl-like 
in aspect. Visible also is Rider's lime. 
stone Torso (1938). His Lady with 
House of Cards (1957) is a strangely 
representational work for the times, a 
huge wide-robed figure carrying pyra. 
mided slabs of bronze representing the 
cards (not shown). Jacques Lipschitz’ fa. 
mous Mother and Child (1941-45, 
bronze) is a design evolving out of the 
head of a bull which to the sculptor rep. 
resented the female figure holding a child. 
Antoine Prinner’s Evocation (1952) is 
barely visible in the middleground, a 
bronze female figure slightly bending at 
the knee, simplified and conventional. 
Nadelman’s bronze figure of a man in 
derby hat and bow tie is probably the 
artist’s humorous satire on the convention- 
al trappings of modern man. We have 
always liked Maillol’s The River (1939- 
43), of the unconventional nude who lies 
parallel to the pond dipping her hair into 
the water. Several other human figures, 
Calder’s Whale and a Haida Indian totem 





A fresh theological 
perspective on 


Catholic-Protestant 


conversations 






SOWIE MI ADOTOIML ATOMLWYD jorteg 


Father Weigel surveys contem- 
porary theology from a Catholic 
perspective to determine just how 
close together the great branches 
of Christianity have been able to 
come and how broad the distance 
separating them remains. Lucid- 
ly, objectively, and precisely Fa- 
ther Weigel provides the back- 
ground for seven crucial ques- 
tions that affect Catholic-Protes- 
tant relations today: 


¢ Is the Catholic doctrine of the 
nature of the Church a road- 
block to Christian unity? 


¢ Is a common Catholic-Protes- 
tant English translation of 
the Bible a live possibility? 


Will the new emphasis on sym- 


bolism in Protestant thought 
lead to a greater apprecia- 
tion of liturgy? 


What are the legitimate boun- 


daries between the Bible, 
Church teachings, and the- 
ology? 


¢ How significant are the over- 


tures of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Pope John 
XXIII to Eastern Ortho- 
doxy ? 


Has Catholic theology found a 


place for the American sepa- 
ration of political and spir- 
itual power? 


Why did the Pope call the 


forthcoming ecumenical 


counsel? 


CATHOLIC THEOLOGY IN DIALOGUE 
By GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


$2.75 at your bookseller ¢@ 
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pole complete the population of the gar- 
den amid weeping beech, oak, pine and 
birch trees. 


PACE PERMITS only a slight dipping 
Sint the summer show of selections 
from the Permanent Collection at the 
Whitney Museum of American Art (New 
York). Extremely varied, as the two re- 
productions show, it ranged through the 
Ashcan group such as Glackens, Luks, 
Sloan, Henri and Prendergast to the late 
moderns. Reproduced is George Tooker’s 
The Subway (1932) in a rather horrify- 
ing aspect of the transportation system. 
Mostly somber, the only color relief is the 
red dress in the foreground. Jackson Pol- 
lock’s Number 27 we show here only for 
those who have never seen a Pollock. The 
innumerable swirls are drippings of yel- 
low, pale green, black, pink and silver. 
Somehow, in actuality Pollock, interna- 
tional award winner though he may be, 
leaves us only a little less cold than he 
does in reproduction. 





OFF THE CUFF 
(Continued from page 12) 


ploy is to order the most exotic thing you 
can think of. The theory is that this will 
cost both waitress and barman a good deal 
of time and will mark you down as a 
troublemaker not to be pushed for a re- 
order. The most unlikely drink I could 
think of was Irish Coffee, a concoction 
which requires, beyond the coffee, real 
Irish whiskey, thick whipped cream and, 
I hoped, endless incantations on the part 
of a resident Druid. Since I had explained 
my theory to the other members of the 
party, they also ordered imaginatively; I 
was particularly pleased to hear a call for 
buttered rum, to be mulled with a red 
hot poker, and served in a pewter tankard. 
It was too dark to savor the look of con- 
sternation which must have been evident 
on the face of our waitress. She said 
nothing, which I took as a sign of uncon- 
ditional surrender, but silently folded her 
order book and stole away. 

At this point the show began: a series 
of blackout skits staged by a half-dozen 
versatile actors using nothing more than a 
few hand props. Whether it was my 
cramped position or my inherent lack of 
sensitivity I do not know, but I found 
most of the show labored and the humor 
strained. The political satire, in particular, 
was remarkably unoriginal; there was the 
usual beatnik, scratching and plunking 
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NEW DOUBLEDAY 
IMAGE BOOKS 


“making the world’s finest Catholic literature available to all” 


THIS IS ROME 


Conducted by Fulton J. Sheen; described by H. V. 
Morton; photographed by Yousuf Karsh. The magnifi- 
cent successor to This Is The Mass; a unique pilgrimage, 
in words and pictures, to the Eternal City. D117 95¢ 


A WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN 


Edited by John J. Delaney. The Marian Award-winning 
anthology which tells of eight great appearances of Our 
Lady on earth, D118 85¢ 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 


Hugh Pope, O.P. An outstanding commentary on the 
life of St. Augustine and the times in which he lived. 
119 $1.35 


INTERIOR CASTLE 


St. Teresa of Avila; translated, and with an introduction 
and notes by E. Allison Peers. St. Teresa’s most sublime 
masterpiece; a classic of mystical literature. D 120 75¢ 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


Fulton Oursler. One of the most popular and reverent 
biographies of Christ ever written. D121 95¢ 


THE MEANING OF MAN 


Jean Mouroux. Profound and inspiring thoughts on the 
significance of man and his relation to God. D 122 85¢ 


WE AND OUR CHILDREN 
Mary Reed Newland. Invaluable practical counsels for 
molding the child in Christian virtues and —= 








America. 


THE SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD 


Gertrude von Le Fort. A classic novel of rare faith and 
courage during the French Revolution. D126 65¢ 


THE SOUL OF THE APOSTOLATE 


Jean-Baptiste Chautard, O.C.S.D.; translated, and with 
an introduction by Thomas Merton. A modern spiritual 
classic stressing the need for a unity between the con- 
templative and the active life. D124 85¢ 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CENSORSHIP 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. A brilliantly reasoned and tem- 
perate approach to the question of one in 


125 75¢ 
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away at a guitar while giving forth free- 
form poetry; the burlesqued opera, after a 
minute or two, was simply noisy. The skit 
I found most amusing was not properly 
of the “new humor” at all, but a new 
version of a long-standing joke around 
Big Ten universities. It dramatized the 
first day of football practice at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during which a dumb- 
founded coach sizes up his esoteric squad 
of intellectuals and other not-so-regular 

s. 

But I will be the first to admit that it is 
hard to take part properly in any revolu- 


tion when one’s back is being redistributed 
by a radiator, and more difficult still to 
appreciate the delicate nuances of social 
satire when one’s leg is asleep from the 
hip down. Nor was I put into a jovial 
mood by the bill I had to pay to a grinning 
waitress, all in mocking mauve, who, be- 
fore the end of the first skit, was back at 
our table with three Irish Coffee’s and a 
steaming tankard of hot buttered rum— 
“specialties of the house.” 

Me—give me theater or give me drinks; 
but most of all, give me a comfortable 
seat. 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


We could try to tell you about 
the Catholic Reporter. We could 
say it's interesting, provocative, 
informative ...and perhaps just 
be indulging in puffery. 


So we suggest that you read 
the Catholic Reporter for eight 
weeks—at no cost—and decide 
for yourself. Then you may sub- 
scribe or not without obligation. 


Edited by Robert Hoyt, the 
Catholic Reporter is the newspa- 
per of the Diocese of Kansas 
City-St. Joseph. It is a local paper 
that has received plaudits from 
around the nation. 


The “‘undenominational"’ Chris- 
tian Century, for example, re- 
cently began a major editorial 
with the statement: ‘Everything's 
up to date in Kansas City — and 
nothing is more so than the 
Roman Catholic diocesan paper 


Father Robert O'Keefe, O.S.M., 
in his column in Novena Notes, 
said that the Catholic Reporter 
“stands out, week after week, as 
readable and directed toward the 
laity.” 


Recent contributors of special 
articles have included Father An- 
drew Greeley, Katharine Byrne, 
John Cort, Bob Senser, Father 
Thurston Davis, $.J., Jean Holz- 
haver, Richard L.G. Deverall, Fa- 
ther H. A. Reinhold, Sally leigh- 
ton, Rabbi Arthur Gilbert, Eileen 
Egan, and Father George Tavard, 
LAA. * 


Regular columnists include Don- 
ald McDonald, Msgr. J. D. Con- 
way, Msgr. George Higgins, and 
Norma K. Herzfeld. 


For an_ eight-week get-ac- 
quainted trial without cost or ob- 
ligation, send a postcard or note 
to: 


THE CATHOLIC 


“REPORTER 


P.O. BOX 1037A 
Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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STOP PUSHING! 
(Continued from page 10) 


tled to recognize “Here Comes the Bride” 
booming as we entered... Obviously, an 
international law is needed to protect the 
public from invasion of privacy by apple- 
knockers who own transistor radios. For 
real agony you could never surpass the 
face of a headwaiter in a famed Dublin 
hotel as he watched an American couple 
effectively drown out all conversations in 
the dining-room with their trusty tran- 
sistor... Never again do I want to hear 
an unkind word about good Queen Vic- 
toria. Did you know that during the 
worst days of the tragic potato famine, she 
personally contributed $15 to help the 
suffering and dying Irish? 


I wonder why a shrine you have heard 
and read about, so often proves a disap- 
pointment when you visit it. At least that 
has been my experience, with the single 
glowing exception of the Jesuit Martyrs 
Shrine in Auresville, New York. I can 
confess now that past disappointments en- 
abled me to restrain my enthusiasm at the 
prospect of visiting Lourdes. 

Our Lady certainly ignored all consider- 
ations of travel conveniences when she se- 
lected Lourdes (and Fatima, too, for that 
matter) for her appearance to the world. 
Getting to Lourdes proved to be a prob- 
lem from the time we first planned our 
trip. Complications arose again in Rome 
and we had to completely revise our 
Lourdes travel arrangements. But the 
final blow came at Milan when we learned 
that because of the Italian railroad strike 
our visit to Lourdes seemed impossible. 
My brother, however, refused to accept 
the inevitable and we soon found our- 
selves in the backseat of a Fiat 1100, 
zooming through the Italian and French 
Rivieras, up and down steep and rain- 
drenched hills, around hairpin curve after 
curve. Our driver had obviously trained 
as a fighter pilot and surely stars as a 
daredevil driver when there are no fool- 
ish tourists to terrorize. But he delivered 
us at Lourdes in less than eighteen hours. 
I kept thinking what a cinch it was for 


the early pilgrims—they only had to walk.. 


But a pilgrimage to Lourdes is worth 
any amount of difficulties, for it offers a 
profound spiritual experience. The deep 
faith of the thousands who are praying 
with you is, of course, inspiring, as most 
commentators have stressed. The appar- 
ent cheerfulness and resignation of the af- 
flicted cannot help but impress you, al- 





A history | 
of the 
Catholic Church 


Founded 
on a Rock 


By LOUIS DE WOHL 





“lL would recommend this book as an 
ideal History of the Catholic Church for 
those sincerely interested in learning 
more about the Church. . .'"——PAUL A. 
FITZGERALD, S.J., Jesuit Educational 
Assoc. It tells the story of the builders 
and heroes of the Church—from the 
| events leading up to the moment Christ 
| mameo Peter His Vicar on Earth, to the 
reign of Pope John XXIII. Written for 
young peope as well as adults, 
Founded on a Rock is as readable as 
it is informative. Imprimatur. 


$3.95 at all bookstores. 
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Spenser's ‘Shepheardes Calender’: 
A Study of Elizabethan Allegory 
By Paul McLane 


Probing deftly and deeply into the characters 
of the principal actors in Spenser's drama, the 
author presents a valuable study of an inter- 
esting and important phase of history. New 
light is shed on the explosive political and 
religious situation in Elizabethan England. 

September 1961, 396 pp. $5.00 


Values in America 
Edited by Donald N. Barrett 


America's system of vaives has become a mat- 
ter of increasing concern. A panel of profound 
and provocative thinkers in sociology, religion, 
education and communications weighs this 
vital question, one which has increased in 
significance for our generation. 

182 pp. $4.50 


Children and Older Strangers 

By Ernest Sandeen 

All. the nostalgia, all the tenderness and in- 
sight that the best of poetry is supposed to 
convey are here in this volume of Ernest San- 


deen's new and selected short poems. 
approx. 100 pp. $2.95 
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though I found a certain morbidity in 
the frantic efforts of the robust to watch 
the parade of the sick. And the seeming- 
ly endless candlelight parade was impres- 
sive too, even if my attention was dis- 
tracted a good part of the time by fear 
that my companion in line would burn the 
hair off the woman in front of him (the 
authorities really should demand fire- 
proof candle protectors). For me, none of 
these more publicized features is the 
primary appeal of Lourdes. It’s just that 
Lourdes is clearly a holy place and I could 
not conceive of any pilgrim not feeling in- 
tensely its spiritual impact. 

If you can arrange it, which I doubt, I 
would suggest you try to reach the Shrine 
by helicopter, thus avoiding the miserable 
little town of Lourdes. Although the 
grounds of the Shrine are completely and 
magnificently free of an hint of commer- 
cialism, the town sports one of the most 
sickening collections of ‘‘religious junk” 
assembled in our time. Parasitical shop 
after shop combine to present a disgrace- 
ful exhibit that must shock even the most 
calloused. And whatever you do, don’t 
stay at the Hotel Bethanie. I should prob- 
ably warn our Southern brethren, too, that 
the baths at Lourdes—which offer another 
moving religious experience—are not seg- 
tegated. I suspect that heaven isn’t either, 
and that must present an intriguing dilem- 
ma for some of them. 


In case you are suffering from the de- 
lusion that the way to solve the tipping 
problem is to substitute a standard service 
fee, a trip to Europe, particularly France, 
will cure you instantly... A profound 
statement: England is more English than 
France is French or Italy, Italian... The 
writer of the “Holiday Guide to Italy” 
should be ashamed of himself for writing 
about Padua without any reference to St. 
Anthony ...Except for the stations by 
Bric Gill and the statue of Our Lady of 
Power (a devotion new to me) Westmin- 
ster Cathedral offers little for the eye... 


According to a story we heard, a French 
Army official appeared before De Gaulle 
in shorts. De Gaulle sent him home “for 
his hoop”... You will be glad to know 
that the Mona Lisa is all they said it 
was...When my brother refused my 
Uncle Michael’s invitation in Ireland by 
saying “I don’t drink.” Uncle Michael 
replied: “Except for a few quare fellows, 
no one in Ireland drinks, but everybody 
will have a sociable glass on occasion.” 
... Harvey Olson, in his guide books, 
puts it so much more delicately than I ever 
could: “Toilet paper, European variety, 
has been described quite accurately as an 
especially designed product which is 
waxed paper on one side, sand paper on 
the other side, and not adept at doing any 
of the jobs for which it was designed.” 

I finally decided the reason the English 
walk so heavily is their military training. 
Such stamping English soldiers indulge 
in... If the present European custom is a 
good indication, women will no longer 
bother to wear hats in church ... The only 
kind word that can be said about English 
food is that it’s cheap, and even that com- 
pliment can’t be given to the food on the 
Queen Elizabeth... At the moment 
Greece is very much the “in” country to 
visit, possibly due to Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy’s sojourn there early in the summer 
—or am I confusing cause with effect?... 
If I had to live in Germany, Wiesbadden 
would be my choice...The death of 
Hemingway was sensational front-page 
news all over Europe and the subject of 
conversation for days ...1s there anything 
arearier than English art—with the ex- 
ception of Hogarth and Blake and maybe 
one or two more? At least the English 
have sense enough to import worthwhile 
art to save their museums from being 
completely dreary. 

But don’t get your hopes up. I’m no- 
where near finished. In the next issue, 


_ chapter two of “Innocents Abroad, 1961,” 


or “Is Ireland Really a Little Bit of 


Heaven?” 





FILMS 
(Continued from page 62) 


. It has become the day of the deal and 
the agent is an increasingly important man 
in selling individual talents or a package 
of talents to producers. Salaries are passé. 
When high-bracket talent finds itself in a 
ninety-one per cent tax bracket, then the 
only way it can hold on to what it has 
earned is to seek new ways of being taxed 
less (e.g., twenty-five per cent on capital 
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pains deals). Big stars work free for 
percentages of the film. Some take up to 
fifty per cent of the profit while the bigger 
names take ten per cent from each box- 
office dollar (their cut is from the gross 
rather than the net, for there may not be 
any profit after all costs are deducted). 
They form their own production companies 
or go into co-production (as star and ad- 














A glowing anthology 
of the sign of signs 


The cross was a widely used 
symbol long before Golgotha. 
Here are more than 100 varia- 
tions, drawn by a famous illus- 
trator. A rich treasury for artists, 
architects, church school 
teachers, and everyone interested 
in Christian art and symbolism. 
7” x 10”, two colors, hand-let- 
tered text. 


The Cross 
as Symbol 
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By JOHANNES TROYER 
$4.50, now at your bookstore 
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Page 57, Robert Bowen by Borden 
Deal. Page °59, Charles Brady by 
Kosslow. Page 60, Father Roseliep ‘by 
Loras College News Bureau. Page 64, 
“Southerly,” photographed by Royal 
Hart Studio. Page 65, Sculpture Gar- 
den photographed by R. Bolles; Jack- 
son Pollock painting photographed by 
Oliver Baker. Page 75, Henry de 
Montherlant by Jerry Bauer. Page 77, 
the Manns by Alfred A. Knopf. Page 
76, H. L. Mencken by Alfred A. 
Knopf. Page 80, Mark Van Doren by 
Robert Lax. Page 82, W. R. Hearst 
by Peter Stackpole. Page 84, Ger- 
maine Tillion by Jerry Bauer. Page 87, 
Robert Futterman by Dick Checani. 
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A fresh and 


illuminating presentation of the 
Gospel according to John, newly 
interpreted by the eminent Do- 
minican teacher in the light of 
recent studies in psychology, 
mythology and theology. Father 
Vann’s adaptation of the gospel 
itself achieves unusual clarity, 
and his commentary richly illu- 
minates the many meanings in 
John’s thought—particularly the 
idea that life is a quest for inte- 
gration. 


The Eagles 
Word 


By Gerald Vann, O.P. 


$4.50 at all bookstores 
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visor), or take their money in spread-out 
income across several years. Some work 
overseas to conserve the money they make 
previous to the days of wrinkles and cor- 
puience. Others are investing in beef- 
cattle, oil, minerals, etc. Who wants 
money ? 

Today it’s Talent that gets the deals 
and Adam Smith’s law of supply and 
demand still seems to hold good. The 
most tangible asset the movie maker has 
is the intangible of talent. In more than 
one case, the tailor-made film that com- 
bined serious work and purpose has paid 
off in critical and boxoffice acclaim. Not 
all films are watered-down or jazzed-up 
by untalented film merchants. 

But there are still complaints from 
audiences. 

There are complaints about the de- 
grading and distasteful films that are 
labeled (or should be labeled) adult. 
Strangely this has resulted not in the 
industry trying to make better films but 
in its trying to have censorship made un- 
constitutional. There are complaints about 
theatres with high prices and low stand- 
ards; with fluctuating fees and fuzzy focus. 
Audiences still get double features, like 
‘em or not. Parents cringe to see that a 
family film is paired with an adult film, 
and that often a kiddie program has pre- 
views of coming attractions that are worse 
than the upcoming adult film itself. The 
advertising has been criticized for its 
cheapness, misleading qualities and old- 
fashioned formats. The ‘“‘selected short 
subjects’’ are usually poorly selected and 
the newsreel has sunk into a quicksand 
of clichés. Some theatres even have com- 
metcials ! 

Today’s West Coast bedside books are 
likely not only to include Stanislavsky but 
also S. K. Lasser. But, for film makers, 
there is opportunity—as well as change— 
in all this. 

I doubt if we can quite summerize the 
situation as did Ezra Goodman with his 
book titled The 50 Year Decline and Fall 
of Hollywood. It might be more accurate 
to consider this time as a five decade child- 
hood; Hollywood is now in its adolescence 
(judging by its ‘‘adult” films) and may 
well progress into a deep and meaningful 
maturity. , 

Let’s hope Hollywood will take heart 
and attempt to consider St. Paul’s remark: 
“When I was a child, I spoke as a child, 
I felt as a child, I thought as a child. Now 
that I have become a man, I have put 
away the things of a child.” There’s still 
time for a happy ending. 
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in the field of population study. 
is completely objective, scien- 
tific and temperate in his 
approach to this .explosive 
controversy. He shows that the 
world’s population problem 
stems more from failure in 
the distribution of goods than 
from lack of resources. An im- 
portant addition to the Catho- 
lic. Viewpoint Series. $3.50 at 
all bookseliers. DOUBLEDAY 
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sECOND $1,000.00 Nationa 


Short Story Contest for Catholic College Students 


Co-sponsored by 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


and 


THE McGEARY FOUNDATION 


For the best short story submitted by an undergraduate student attending a Catholic col- 
lege and subject to the following provisions, the McGeary Foundation of Miami, Florida, will 
award $1,000.00 in cash to the author and the McGeary Foundation Gold Medal (designed 
by Ivan Mestrovic) to the college in which the winning author is enrolled: 


Entries must be the original and not previously published work of an undergraduate student cur- 
rently enrolled in a Catholic college or university located in the United States. Only one story 
from each entrant may be submitted. 


To be eligible all manuscripts must be typed and must be received on or before April 1, 1962, 
by: 

Short Story Contest Editor 

The Thomas More Association 

210 West Madison Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 


Entrants who wish their manuscripts returned must include a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Every effort will be made to return manuscripts thus received; however, the Contest Editor can 
assume no responsibility for any manuscript, and recommends that a copy of any story submitted 
be retained by the author. 





The winning story will be published in The Critic. The Critic will also be given first option to pub- 
lish any manuscript entered in the contest and will make payment at its regular rates for stories 
published other than the prize-winning story. 


Cash award of $1,000.00 to the winning author, and the McGeary Foundation Gold Medal to his 
college or university will be presented at the 23rd Anniversary Celebration of the Thomas More 
Association, Sunday, May 6, 1962, in Chicago. 


Judges of the contest shall be the Staff of the Thomas More Association. Their decision shall be final 
and they reserve the right to award no prize if, in their opinion, no story of sufficient merit is 
received. Neither the judges or the Contest Editor will enter into correspondence concerning the 
merits of stories submitted. 


1961 winner: John Reishman, Sophomore, University of Notre Dame. 
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4 Special |\NTRODUCTORY | offer... 


... erchusily gor 
PERSPECTIVES 


A BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE RELATING RELIGION TO OUR TIMES 





Today we are witnessing great strides in both the numerical and 
the intellectual growth of the Church. Because it has always 
been at the forefront, FIDES has also taken great strides. Its in- 
fluence at the frontier of Catholic thinking is unprecedented, for 
FIDES has become identified with the fusion of both the Church’s 
apostolic growth and her intellectual growth. 


PERSPECTIVES, the bimonthly that relates religion to our 
times, has become the expression of FIDES PUBLISHERS’ main 
stream of influence on the frontier. With PERSPECTIVES, FIDEs 
has carried more and more readers into hitherto unexamined 
areas of thought. And wherever new areas have opened up, FIDES 
has published books that permanently mark the way. This is the 
tradition of PERSPECTIVES. We invite you to adopt this tradi- 
tion...and to introduce it to whomever you meet. 


Sincerely, 
Gi ©,. 
She Gdilows 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: | One year $3.00 Two years $5.00 


OFFER: With your new subscription, you may receive for an additional 
; dollar your choice of either of these new Fall releases. 


Two NEw RELEASES: | EVOLULION IN A ( LLY 


Vincent J. Giese 
A personal, dynamic account of a changing neighborhood and about the 
underlying forces that will serve as the bulwark of an integrated so- 
ciety. (Mr. Giese is the Executive Editor of PERSPECTIVES.) To be 
‘eleased in November. . 
$2.95 Value 


Dr. K. B. Clark, et al 
A sensitively written book on a sensitive problem. THE NEW NEGRO 
is the collection of papers delivered at the second annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Conference of Interracial Justice. To be released 





in November. $2.95 Value 





PERSPECTIVES: 
FIDES PUBLISHERS Notre Dame, Indiana 


THE Critic 





